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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation traces the evolution of micro-patriotism as practiced in pre-Columbian 
Mexico; the development of parallel proto-nationalist ideologies among Indians, blacks, 
castas, and criollos during the colonial era; and the widespread expressions of popular 
nationalism expressed from the mid-eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth centuries in the 
Atlixco-Izticar region. The concept of a glorious and noble Aztec nation promoted by the 
writings of Spanish, criollo, and Indian historians was a tenet held by many colonial 
subjects. Similarly, holy icons such as the Virgen de Guadalupe, herself a syncretic figure 
composed of Indian and Spanish elements, gave a common religious identity to the 
different ethnic groups that lived side by side in southwestern Puebla. Armed by similar 
patriotic sentiments, large popular sectors came together in a common struggle for 
independence in the 1810s and in resistance to the United States and French invaders in 
the mid-nineteenth century. These dynamics, however, do not constitute evidence for the 
existence of a continuous line of nationalist thought in Mexico since ancient times. By 
focusing on the patriotic sentiments of people of color in the Atlixco-Izucar region, this 
dissertation instead traces an unbroken line of popular nationalism to the popular 
uprisings of mid- and late-eighteenth century New Spain. This study illustrates how 
oppression at the hands of the Spaniards gave impoverished people of color and some 
criollos a common enemy and a shared class consciousness. By focusing on the patriotic 
sentiments of the people of southwestern Puebla, this dissertation suggests that the 
widespread expressions of popular nationalism found in this region are linked to popular 


historical memory and to local histories of anti-colonial resistance. 
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PREFACE 


My fascination with history dates from my childhood. A native of El Refugio de 
Trancas, a rancheria (village) near Dolores, Guanajuato, I grew up listening to maternal 
stories. My mother spoke to me and my siblings about how the old aqueducts and 
irrigation canals near our village dated from ancient, pre-Hispanic times. According to 
her, they had been built by “los indios” who used to live in the area. These aqueducts, 
however, were actually built under the direction of the Spanish during colonial times. By 
stating that those magnificent pieces of engineering originated in the pre-Columbian era, 
my mother was expressing a devotion to the land of her birth and asserting her 
Mesoamerican roots; she was rewriting her history not how it happened, but “as it should 
have occurred{;|” she was empowering herself while claiming a primordial link to her 
land.’ My mother frequently told us how Padre Miguel Hidalgo came to Dolores at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century and taught Dolorenses how to make ceramics, how to 
tend to beehives and collect their honey, and how to tend to grapevines. With her first- 
grade education, my mother did not have access to any formal discussions of Mexican 
history. Instead, her ethno-nationalist sentiments were based on her own historical 
memory, which she had built by listening to her elders and by participating in local 
festivities of Mexican independence, which were celebrated throughout much of central 


Mexico since the mid-1820s.” 


' Emphasis in the original. For this quote, see Rappaport, The Politics of Memory, 205. See also Rappaport, 
Cumbe Reborn, 211, n. 10. 

* Inés Rodriguez, personal communication, November 23, 2016. See also Isabel Fernandez Tejedo and 
Carmen Nava Nava, “Images of Independence in the Nineteenth Century: The Grito de Dolores, History 
and Myth” in ;Viva México! jViva la Independencia!: Celebration of September 16, eds. William H. 
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In tenth grade, my history teacher, Hilario Pescador, expanded my passion for the 
knowledge of the past by persuading me to critically examine textbooks and to search for 
primary sources. This dissertation, then, reflects my growing interest in my own personal 
history; in the history of the Galvan Rodriguez family; the history of El Refugio de 
Trancas, the history of Dolores, Guanajuato; the history of Mexico. I first thought of 
writing a dissertation about the Mexican countryside during my undergraduate years. 
While enrolled in John Mason Hart’s class on Mexican history, I heard him speak about 
the 1781-1782 rebellion at Izticar de Matamoros, which he considered a preamble to the 
Mexican revolution for independence. Writing a dissertation about that specific topic, 
however, soon proved undoable. Simply put, there were not enough sources. Upon 
studying the history of that region, however, I soon found major parallels between Izucar 
and Dolores, Guanajuato, the municipality where I was born and raised. Eventually, this 
dissertation turned into a study about the production of historical knowledge and cultural 
identity in Atlixco, Iztcar, southern Puebla, and central Mexico. This study, then, also 
reveals my personal interest in a history that in many ways is similar to the course of my 


life and to the history of the places where I grew up. 


Beezley and David E. Lorey (Wilmington: Scholarly Resources, 2001), 1-41; Michael Costeloe, “The Junta 
Patridtica and the Celebration of Independence in Mexico City, 1825-1855” in Beezley and Lorey, eds., 
jViva México!, 43-75; Sergio Alejandro Cafiedo Gamboa, “The First Independence Celebrations in San 
Luis Potosi, 1824-1847,” in Beezley and Lorey, eds., ; Viva México!, 77-85. 
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Epigraph 


Beyond beatitude, beyond despair, beyond Pollyanna and Pangloss, 
beyond Krapp and crap: what can we reasonably expect? 

I would like to answer that question from a paradoxical position—by 
reminding everyone, and myself, that we must also remember the past if 
we are to have a future which shall be more than an everreceding illusion, 
leaving in its tide vast empty shores of rotten slime and dead scales. The 
future has no more powerful anchor than the past because the past is the 
only certifiable future we have: the past is the only proof we now have that 
the future did, in effect, once exist. 

We live today. Tomorrow we shall have an image of today. We cannot 
ignore this, as we cannot ignore that the past was lived, that the origin of 
the past is the present: we remember here, today. 

But we also imagine here, today. And we should not separate what we are 
able to imagine from what we are able to remember. 

Remember the future, imagine the past: I believe that this is the truthful 
articulation of time as it is lived, inevitably, in the present: 

Remember the future. 

Imagine the past: you can only do so in this present we share. 


Carlos Fuentes. 
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Chapter I: Introduction 


This dissertation studies the gradual formation of Mexican nationalism in the 
greater Atlixco-Izucar area of the Mexican countryside. This region extends from 
Huexotzinco in the north to Acatlan in the south and from Cuautla in the west to 
Tehuacan in the east. Only about twenty miles apart, the cities of Atlixco and Izticar 
share major commonalities and differences. Atlixco sits at the edge of the Popocatepetl 
volcano and is linked historically to Tlaxcala and to central and northern Puebla. This 
region features several microclimates. During colonial times, the cooler weather of 
northern Atlixco facilitated the profitability of an economy based on the production of 
wheat, while the nearby areas of Tochimilco and Huaquechula supported a small number 
of marginal sugar enterprises. Meanwhile, the Izucar-Acatlan region, to the south, enjoys 
a warmer climate. Starting in the late sixteenth century, the Spanish built an economy in 
this region based on a robust sugar industry historically linked to the Morelos region. 

In the decades following the conquest of the Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan, the 
Spanish crown wrested control of the new colony from the conquistadors. For decades, 
prominent scholars argued that, in the eighteenth century, criollos forged the idea that an 
unbroken line of Mexican nationalism began in Aztec times.’ In Indigenous Elites and 
Creole Identity in Colonial Mexico, however, Peter Villella suggests otherwise.’ Upon 


synthesizing a vast array of primary sources and recent scholarship, he concludes that “by 


: See, for example, David Brading, Los origenes del nacionalismo mexicano, trans. Soledad Loaeza Grave, 
2" ed. (Mexico City: Ediciones Era, 1988); and Jacques Lafaye, Quetzalcéatl and Guadalupe: The 
Formation of Mexican National Consciousness, 1531-1813, trans. Benjamin Keen (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1976). 

4 Peter B. Villella, Indigenous Elites and Creole Identity in Colonial Mexico, 1500-1800 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2016). 
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demanding inclusion in the colonial hierarchy via the telling and re-telling of their own 
histories, native leaders extended the historical awareness of New Spain into the pre- 
Hispanic past, and therefore also the themes, emotional contours, and beginning points of 
what we today call ‘Mexican history.’”° In an effort to safeguard their positions of 
privilege, Indian elites articulated the discourse that they were the heirs of an ancient and 
highly civilized nation that had enthusiastically supported the Catholic Church and the 


Spanish crown “at the first opportunity.””° 
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Central-Eastern New Spain. 
Map drawn by Blanca Silvia Rodriguez Mufioz, 2016. 
Based on maps in Charles Gibson, The Aztecs Under Spanish Rule; and Google Earth.’ 


° Tid, 9. 

° Ibid, 9-10. 

’ Charles Gibson, The Aztecs Under Spanish Rule: A History of the Indians of the Valley of Mexico, 1519- 
1810 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1964), xi-xii. 
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In the 1540s, Spanish King Carlos I wrested control of large encomiendas from 
the conquistadors and their criollo descendants. In the centuries that followed, the 
Spanish crown excluded criollos from the highest positions of power in the empire, while 
they also articulated theories of environmental determinism to justify the discrimination 
of those not born in Europe.” Criollos, for their part, exalted the land of their birth and 
appropriated the ideology of native leaders. This process matured during “the long 
baroque era of patriotic myth-making, roughly 1640-1740, when indigenous nobles and 
erudite creoles alike hailed legendary pre-conquest and conquest-era heroes, the former to 


establish their own merit, and the latter to ennoble their own partially imagined patria.” ° 


Thesis 
This dissertation illustrates how oppression at the hands of the Spaniards gave the 
impoverished people of color and even some criollos a common enemy and a shared class 
consciousness during the colonial period. Armed by similar patriotic ideologies, members 
of different ethnicities came together in a common struggle for independence in the 
1810s and in resistance to United States and French invasions in mid eighteenth century. 
The memory of a glorious and noble Aztec “nation” promoted by the writings of 
Spanish, criollo, and Indian historians was not an ideological feature exclusively held by 
criollos, for many Indians and mestizos likewise shared those beliefs in colonial times. 


Similarly, holy icons such as the Virgen de Guadalupe, herself a syncretic figure 


* Encomienda defined as the right of a conquistador to the fruits of the land and the labor of the people they 
had conquered. Criollos are the “pure” blood descendants of Europeans born in the Spanish colonies. See 
chapter three for details. 

* Anthony Pagden, “Identity Formation in Spanish America,” in Colonial Identity in the Atlantic World, 
1500-1800, eds. Nicholas Canny and Anthony Pagden (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), 83. 

10 Villella, Indigenous Elites and Creole Identity, 22. 
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composed of Indian and Spanish characteristics, gave a common religious identity to the 
different ethnic groups that lived side by side in the Atlixco-Izucar region. 

This dissertation, then, traces the evolution of micro-patriotism as expressed in 
pre-Columbian Mexico, the development of parallel proto-nationalist tendencies among 
Indians, blacks, castas, and criollos in colonial Mexico, and the widespread expressions 
of popular nationalism in the wars of independence and subsequent popular resistance to 
United States and French invasions in the nineteenth century. These dynamics, however, 
do not constitute evidence for the existence of an unbroken line of popular Mexican 
nationalism since ancient times. Instead, this dissertation suggests that such an unbroken 
line of popular nationalism can be traced to the Iztcar uprisings of the late eighteenth 
century. 

By focusing on the patriotic and patriotic sentiments of people of color in the 
Atlixco-Iztcar region, this dissertation posits a different form of nationalism than that of 
criollos. This study also illustrates how messianic and millenarian movements in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were part of the gradual formation of a national 
identity in Mexico, which came to fruition in some regions during the revolution for 
independence. It argues that the origins of the widespread popular nationalism found in 
this region by the mid-nineteenth century are linked to popular historical memory and to 
anti-colonial resistance. Specifically, they are based in collective notions of a common 
pre-Columbian past; on memories of resistance to the Spanish conquest, to labor abuse, 
and to taxation of impoverished groups oppressed during the colonial era; on popular 
participation in regional armed struggles for independence; and on insurgency against 


foreign invaders during the nineteenth century. 
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The Literature 

Scholars debate over who has the right to define the meanings of tradition and on 
whether traditions are continuous or invented. In “The Politics of Discursive Authority in 
Research and the ‘Invention of Tradition,’” Charles L. Briggs attempts to answer these 
questions.'' Although there are differences between them, in very general terms Briggs 
groups the works of Sam Gill, Eric J. Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, Roger M. 
Keesing, William Wilson, Richard Dorson, and Regina Bendix among those that hold 
that some traditions are invented while others are not.'” Likewise, differences exist 
among those who argue that all traditions are invented. Briggs identifies this camp as 
represented by Richard Handler and Jocelyn Linnekin’s article, “Tradition, Genuine or 


ve Briggs synthesizes their argument, 


Supurious. 
[Handler and Linnekin] deem all traditions to be invented, highlight 
discursive gaps while denying a sense of presence to past realms of 
cultural authenticity. The literary processes undertaken in their analyses of 
the invention of tradition calls into question the links that are asserted by 
native elites and by scholars between their discourses and traditional 
precedents 


Tradition, historical memory, and nationalism are deeply interlinked, which is 


central to Joanne Rappaport’s The Politics of Memory.’ For Rappaport, historical 


'' Charles L. Briggs, “The Politics of Discursive Authority in Research and the ‘Invention of Tradition,” 
Cultural Anthropology 11:4 (Nov. 1996): 435-469. 

'? Sam Gill, Mother Earth: An American Story (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987); Eric J. 
Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, eds., The Invention of Tradition, eds. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983); Roger M. Keesing, “Creating the Past: Custom and Identity in the Contemporary Pacific,” 
Contemporary Pacific, no. 1 (1989): 19-42; William Wilson, Folklore and Nationalism in Modern Finland 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1976); Richard Dorson, “Folklore and Fakelore,” American 
Mercury, no. 70 (1950): 335-343; Regina Bendix, “Folklorism: The Challenge of a Concept,” International 
Folklore Review, no. 6 (1988): 5-15. 

' Richard Handler and Jocelyn Linnekin, “Tradition: Genuine or Spurious,” Journal of American Folklore, 
no. 97 (1984): 273-290. 

'* Briggs, “The Politics of Discursive Authority,” 460. 

'S Joanne Rappaport, The Politics of Memory: Native Historical Interpretation in the Colombian Andes 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1998). 
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memory is what empowers subaltern groups to claim their place in history. This is 
significant because it provides valuable tools for indigenous groups to claim natural 
resources — frequently land — from the descendants of colonizers and from multinational 
corporations who continue to usurp their resources in the post-modern age. Rapapport, 
then, articulates a typo of ethno-nationalism based on specific events, actors, and sites. 
That is, subaltern groups articulate their ethno-nationalism around events in which they 
participate; their specific actors are frequently indigenous leaders of their past; and their 
specific places are the sites where events of paramount importance for the members of an 
explicit subaltern group where they participated as makers of their own history, as agents 
of their own fate. In the case of this dissertation, Atliscenses’ claim to a central place in 
Mexican history is their participation in the battle of Cuatro de Mayo near Hacienda La 
Trapera. Conversely, for Izucarenses, it is the church of Santo Domingo, the site of an 
ancient pyramid where missionaries commissioned the building of a church. It was in that 
church that Izucar’s Indian leaders found safety from Spanish troops during the rebellion 
of 1781, and it was at that church that, in the memory of Izucarenses, Morelos and 
Matamoros conducted mass together and harangued the people of Iztcar to follow them 
in their fight for independence on December 16 of 1811. 

This dissertation adopts David Buisseret’s concept of creolization, which 
articulates that as different ethnic groups interact in the same land, often through violent 
means, they learn each other’s cultures, and eventually become increasingly like one 
another while maintaining a degree of diversity.'° We find the process of creolization at 


work in the Puebla-Tlaxcala region during the Late Post-Classic and colonial periods. As 


'© David Buisseret, “Introduction,” in Creolization in the Americas, eds. David Buisseret and Steven G. 
Reinhardt (College Station: Texas A&M University Press, 2000), 3-17. 
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the process of creolization applies to different groups that interacted in the same region, 
this dissertation uses the identifier “criollo” instead of “creole” to refer to the “pure” 


descendants of Spaniards born in the Americas. 


Process of Creolization 


Environment 
(climate, topography, etc.) 


C 


Africans 
- 


Europeans 
(later, Indians, 
Chinese, etc.) 


\ 


Indigenous people 
(later, resident Creoles) 


OLD WORLD NEW WORLD 


David Buisseret’s Process of Creolization. 
Source: Buisseret, “Introduction” to Creolization in the Americas, 6. 

To avoid further confusion due to the numerous caste labels used in the Spanish 
American colonies, this dissertation often uses the term “‘castas” to refer to those of 
mixed racial ancestry, as it provides a wider category for the masses of mostly 
impoverished people of color. The cultural creolization described in this dissertation 
applies to Atlixco-Iztcar, but it also acknowledges the clear ethnic differences — such as 
those between Indians, mestizos, and, blacks — that remained the reality throughout many 
Mexican regions. 

Concerning specifically to the descendants of Africans, there were likewise many 
official and unofficial labels. “Ladinos,” for example, were blacks acculturated to 


Hispanic culture; “bozales,” on the other hand, were newly arrived slaves from Africa 
22 


who were not yet acculturated. When necessary, this dissertation refers to mixed-race 
descendants of Africans by the labels indicated in the tables of the military censuses of 
the early 1790s; that is, as morenos (dark skinned) and pardos (light-skinned). Otherwise, 
from the late eighteenth century onward the categories of criollo, Indian, mestizo, and 
mulatto become dominant. Although it falls outside the scope of this dissertation, it must 
be noted that, in Mexico, the identity “negro” (black) regained prominence in the 
literature beginning with the work of Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran in the mid-twentieth 
century, and gained center stage by the twenty-first.'” 

Without asserting that there is an unbroken line of popular nationalist sentiments 
in Mexico since ancient times, this study analyzes nationalist expressions in Mexican 
history. This dissertation argues, however, that different forms of nationalism — some of 
which contributed to the nationalist rebellions of the eighteenth century —existed in the 
Atlixco-Izticar region since pre-Hispanic times. Claudio Lomnitz’s concept of patriotism 
— the exaltation of the land of one’s birth — applies not only to criollos in colonial 
Mexico, but also to ladinoized Indians, to maroon communities, and to the population of 
mixed racial ancestry.'® Based on Lomnitz, this dissertation argues that practice of 
criollos, Indians, blacks, and people of mixed racial heritage in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, that of exalting and defending the land of their birth, New Spain, 
was a form of patriotism that did not have to evolve into wishing for independence. 

The explanation for this apparent paradox is in the writings of David Brading, 


who argued that criollos in the colonial period did not express sentiments of nationalism 


'7 Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, La poblacién negra de México: Estudio etnohistérico (Mexico City: Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1972). 

'S Claudio Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, Silent Mexico: An Anthropology of Nationalism (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2001), xiii, 17. 
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because they did not want an independent nation. = They wanted to be a part of the 
Spanish empire. However, they expressed patriotic ideologies because of their 
subordinated position, because they carried the stigma of being born in a land other than 
Spain and, by virtue of that accident of nature, were deemed a caste inferior to that of 
peninsulares, or Spaniards born in Europe. 

Following Claudio Lomnitz, this dissertation also argues that the patriotism of 
criollos, which urban castas and ladinoized Indians embraced in modified forms, became 
a vehicle for upward mobility, as it contained not only values of internalized racism, but 
also the hope of becoming closer to the Spanish ideal. Therefore, patriotism was deeply 
intertwined to ideas of calidad; of marrying upward in caste, of “improving the race.” 

This dissertation also proves that Eric Hobsbawm’s concept of proto-nationalism 
can be applied to ancient Mesoamerica and that Jane G. Landers’s concept of maroon 
patriotism can be applied to a study of maroons in New Spain.” However, for the 
specific case of Izucar, the roots of today’s popular nationalism can only be traced back 
to the uprising of 1781, a rebellion in which Indians and castas did participate. 

This dissertation links historical memory, resistance to capitalist exploitation, and 
proto-nationalist rebellion in the Puebla jurisdictions of Atlixco and Izticar, to the origins 
of Mexican nationalism. It argues that the people of these locales participated in many of 
the major events of Mexican history, and that these regions are microcosms of Mexican 
history in the eyes of their inhabitants today. However, the fact that many of the major 


events in Mexican history can be located relatively near to Atlixco and Izticar is not 


'° Brading, Los origenes. 
20 Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 44. 
21 Bric J. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780: Programme, Myth, Reality (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 46-79. 
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necessarily because there is an unbroken line of nationalist thought in that region, but 
rather because of its geographical location. Being in the middle of the Veracruz-Mexico 
City natural route and south of the volcanoes, it has been a logical crossroads for 
advancing merchants, armies, and immigrants since ancient times. Olmecs, 
Tlaxcaltecans, and Aztecs treaded these roads. These were also the roads that invading 
armies of Spaniards, Americans, and French walked. Furthermore, its location between 
rivers and its diverse micro-climates made this region a coveted area for conquerors and 
capitalists — who at different times in history exploited the coerced labor of the 
descendants of Indians, Africans, Asians, and Europeans — for growing profitable crops 
such as sugar cane and wheat. 

Brading argued that an exaltation of the Aztec past, the denigration of the Spanish 
conquest, xenophobic resentment against peninsulares, and devotion to the Virgen de 
Guadalupe characterized criollo patriotism in New Spain.”” According to Brading, criollo 
patriotism became the basis of the early nineteenth century nationalism of leaders such as 
Miguel Hidalgo and José Marfa Morelos. However, Brading omits that Indians 
articulated some of the same patriotic sentiments he correctly attributes to criollos, such 
as their devotion to Guadalupe and their xenophobic repulsion of peninsulares. If 
devotion to Guadalupe was a patriotic sentiment among criollos, then one can argue that 
it was also among Indians. It is a well-established fact that criollos started — or, in 


Hobsbawm’s language, invented — the devotional worship to the Virgen de Guadalupe in 


*° Similar arguments are made in Jacques Lafaye, Quetzalcéatl and Guadalupe: The Formation of Mexican 
National Consciousness, 1531-1813, trans. Benjamin Keen (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1976); and Benjamin Keen, The Aztec Image in Western Thought (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1971. 
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colonial Mexico.”* However, there is also ample evidence that many Indians worshipped 
her as early as the sixteenth century.” Brading is correct in arguing that criollos 
expressed patriotic sentiments in the 1500s, as illustrated by the encomendero conspiracy 
of Martin Cortés.” However, it is also possible, according to Claudio Lomnitz, to make a 
similar argument about Indians and castas in the colonial period.”° 

Hobsbawm articulates two types of proto-nationalism. First, the “political bonds 
and vocabularies of selected groups more directly linked to states and institutions, and 
which are capable of eventual generalization, extension and popularization.” These are 
the bonds that “have a little more in common with the modern ‘nation.’” Second, the 
“supra-local forms of popular identification,” for which his examples include the citizens 
of the ancient Greek city-states.-’ These two forms of proto-nationalism open the way to 
similar applications of this concept to the altepetl of pre-Columbian Puebla-Tlaxcala. 
Hobsbawm’s concept, however, must be used with caution, as Hobsbawm himself 
concedes that the existence of proto-nationalist ideologies in a specific culture may or 


may not lead to the maturing of proto-nationalism into nationalism proper.”* This very 


°° Eric J. Hobsbawn, “Introduction: Inventing Traditions,” in The Invention of Tradition, eds. Eric J. 
Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 1-14. 

* Luis Reyes Garcia, ed., ¢Cémo te confundes? ¢Acaso no sémos conquistados?: Anales de Juan Bautista 
(Mexico: Centro de Investigaciones y Estudios Superiores de Antropologia Social, 2001), 53-55; Fray 
Bernardino de Sahagun, “Introduction” to Book XI: Earthly Things, in Anderson and Dibble, trans. and ed., 
Florentine Codex, 90; David Brading, Mexican Phoenix, Our Lady of Guadalupe: Image and Tradition 
Across Five Centuries (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 110. 

* Brading, Los origenes, 16-23. Intriguingly, Martin Cortés was a mestizo, the son of Hernan Cortés and 
Malinche. 

°° Lomnitz, Deep Mexico. 

e Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 46-47. 

°8 In Hobsbawm’s words, “It is evident... that proto-nationalism, where it existed, made the task of 
nationalism easier, however great the difference between the two, insofar as existing symbols and 
sentiments of proto-national community could be mobilized behind a modern cause or a modern state. But 
this is far from saying that the two were one and the same, or even that one must logically or inevitably 
lead into the other.” For this quote, see Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 77. 
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concession by the author paves the way for a critique that Hobsbawm is acknowledging 
that some forms of proto-nationalism can be abortive. 

When combined with the concept of class-consciousness, Hobsbawm’s idea of 
proto-nationalist ideologies expressed as political bonds as well as vocabularies of 
selected groups can lead someone to attempt the untenable argument that class- 
consciousness can be a form of proto-nationalism. Then again, Hobsbawm’s own 
disclaimer that many proto-nationalist expressions never mature into nationalism makes 
such connection feasible, but weak. Nevertheless, Hobsbawm’s concept of proto- 
nationalism, if applied cautiously, remains the most adequate tool in analyzing a type of 
parallel ideology that existed among some criollos, Indians, blacks, and castas in colonial 
Mexico. 

Anderson’s pioneering Imagined Communities is the most widely used theoretical 
work on the origins of nationalism. Anderson argues that nationalism originated in the 
early modern world with the Protestant reformation and the expansion of print capitalism, 
which went hand in hand with the growth of literacy. These types of mass media: 
newspapers, magazines, and books; created imagined communities among people who 
shared a common language and culture. 

Print capitalism, according to Anderson, made the Protestant reformation possible 
and paved the way for nationalist sentiments to replace the divinely ordained European 
monarchies. In many cases, the state itself used the power of print media to promote 
nationalist sentiments in its population, which makes his discussions of late nineteenth 
and twentieth century capitalism especially compelling. Equally powerful are his 


discussions about the symbiotic relationship between official and popular nationalisms 


om 


and his arguments about the importance of historical memory in the evolution of 
nationalism. For Anderson, memory is especially important among nations formed by 
immigrants, who draw a common identity based on their exaltation of the land of their 
ancestors (i.e., Spanish Americans with Spain). For Anderson, then, his discussion of the 
links between collective memories partly resemble Hobsbawm’s concept of the invention 
of tradition in the sense that collective notions about the ancient origins of nations are 
constantly reinvented. 

Claudio Lomnitz’s presents a major challenge to Anderson in Deep Mexico, Silent 
Mexico. According to Lomnitz, any definition of nationalism must include the concepts 
of citizenship and of a struggle “for some degree of political sovereignty.””” Lomnitz’s 
definition of the national community excludes the concept of equality. For Lomnitz, “the 
national community is [...] rather an idiom for articulating ties of dependence to the state 
through citizenship (fraternity).”°° Lomnitz likewise challenges Anderson’s notion that 
nationalism began during the Protestant reformation as growing literacy and print 
capitalism challenged the notion of divinely ordained monarchies. Instead, Lomnitz 
traces the origins of nationalism to Catholic Spain during the Reconquista. During this 
period in Spanish history, to be Spanish meant to be not only a Christian, but also being 
of “pure” blood not contaminated by traces of Jewish or Moorish ancestry. 

Whereas for Anderson secular nationalism replaces ancient and medieval 
“imagined communities” such as Christendom and Qu’ ranic Islam, which are based on 
world languages such like classic Arabic and medieval Latin; for Lomnitz the religious 


zeal of Iberian Christians in the late middle ages is the first major expression of 


sae Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 13. 
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nationalism worldwide.*! Lomnitz’s persuasive argument about the abovementioned 
weaknesses in Anderson’s Imagined Communities, however, does not take away the 
merit in Anderson’s discussion of the role of historical memory in nationalist movements, 
nor to his articulation of the symbiotic relationship between official and popular 
nationalisms in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Major concepts articulated by Lomnitz and used in this dissertation include his 
argument that New Spain’s republicas de indios were “nations in a racial sense,” as their 
members enjoyed the status of citizens and they strove for a degree of political 
sovereignty, two of Lomnitz’s essential qualifiers.*” Lomnitz seems to agree with 
Brading in arguing that there were expressions of nationalism and patriotism during the 
colonial period. For example, members of the Indian republics express nationalist 
sentiments of loyalty to their pueblos, whereas criollos express sentiments of patriotism 
to the land of their birth, but did not hold nationalist ideologies.” The patriotism of 
criollos was a product of their subordination at the hands of peninsulares, who claimed 
hegemony over positions of power within the Spanish empire. There are, however, major 
differences between Lomnitz’s and Brading’s works, as Lomnitz actually argues that 
Indians expressed nationalist sentiments whereas Brading does not. 

Similarly to Brading, Lomnitz also argues that scholars cannot make a viable 
argument for the existence of criollo nationalism — that is, for the desire for political 
sovereignty — before the nineteenth century. That is because criollos not only saw 
themselves as racially pure Spaniards, but also because they expressed loyalty to the 
re Anderson, Imagined Communities, 13. 
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Spanish crown. Lomnitz holds that criollos exalted the land of their birth and believed 
that they were as good — if not better — than peninsulares, and therefore deserve equal 
access to the highest positions of power throughout the empire.* 

Lomnitz concept of ladinoization likewise illuminates this dissertation. For 
Lomnitz, ladinoization is the process by which non-Spaniards (Indians, Africans, castas) 
learned and adapted to the culture and language of Spaniards (criollos and peninsulares). 
Furthermore, it was by embracing ladinoization — a process that highlights hard work, 
thrift, and internalized racism — that people of color strove for upward mobility. Through 
this process, which took place mostly in urban settings, people of color also adopted the 
patriotic sentiments of criollos. Alienated urban Indians, descendants of slaves, and 
people of mixed race therefore held a sentiment of exaltation for the land of their birth. 
This was also a process of internalized racism, for it was through ladinoization that 
people of color embraced the notion that they must strive to “mejorar la raza” (improve 
the race), to marrying upwards in the caste system, to produce lighter-skinned children 
who can aspire to a higher place in society.” Through this process, the patriotism of 
criollos extends to some people of color in urban areas, but not to those in the Indian 
republics. 

In his discussion of Africans in colonial Mexico, Lomnitz argues that, by virtue of 
their condition, slaves did not develop nationalist ideologies. However, as many of them 
had children with Indian women — a process illustrated in chapter three of this 
dissertation — their descendants became ladinoized and could aspire to social mobility and 


to embrace patriotic sentiments. Lomnitz does not entertain the possibility that maroon 


4 Thid, 45. 
3 Thid, 44. 
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societies could be patriotic, for he argues that not only were they were few in number, but 
that their descendants also married Indians and therefore became virtually 
indistinguishable from the masses of people of color in New Spain.*° Thus, in chapter 
three, this dissertation revises that concept. 

The Nahua-led sovereign states of the Postclassic Mesoamerican world (c. 900- 
1519 C.E.), the altepetl, likewise fit Lockhart’s definition of micropatriotism, or the 
tendency of leaders and subjects of Mesoamerican altepetl to defend and secure their 
local autonomy while playing the superpowers of their time against one another. Many 
Mesoamerican altepemeh exercised their micro-patriotic sentiments to the point of 
allying with the Spanish against the Aztecs with the goal of maintain their sovereignty. 
Large entities such as the Aztecs or the Tlaxcaltecan were actually confederations of 
three or more altepetl. In The Nahuas after the Conquest, James Lockhart defined the 
altepetl as “any sovereign state; in central Mexico, generally the local ethnic states the 
Spaniards were to call pueblos.”*” Altepemeh were subdivided into calpulli. In Law and 
the Transformation of Aztec Culture, Susan Kellogg defines calpulli as a “community or 
subdivision in larger Nahua political entities.”** 

Altepetl became municipalities after the conquest and sometimes they are called 
city-states or kingdoms in the English-language literature.’ The importance of the 


altepetl remained strong in colonial times. Lockhart adds, 


*° Thid. 

*7 James Lockhart, The Nahuas After the Conquest: A Social and Cultural History of the Indians of Central 
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On the Nahua side, the large altepetl lost only a part of its utility after the 
conquest. Large entities could still do better than small ones in sharing 
burdens and representing the community’s interests before Spanish 
authorities. Although the Spanish made drastic changes in the general 
economy by a few years after they had entered the country, the 
subregional markets organized by altepetl remained very meaningful to 
the Nahuas.”° 

This condition, common in the Atlixco-Iztcar region during the late Postclassic, 
reflects the fragmentation of the ethnically diverse states and the social stratification that 
existed immediately before the Spanish conquest and continued in colonial times. In 
locales such as Izucar, Huexotzinco, and Cuauhtinchan, pro-Aztec and pro-Tlaxcaltecan 
factions vied for power. With the arrival of the Spanish, many of these factions sided 
with the conquistadors against the Aztec Triple Alliance. During the Spanish conquest, 
Atliscense and Izucarense pro-Tlaxcaltecan factions, like those in most kingdoms in the 
Puebla-Tlaxcala region, joined with the Spanish in their assault upon the Aztec capital, 
Tenochtitlan. However, indigenous leaders who believed they were equal partners of the 
Spanish soon found themselves treated as vassals by their former allies. Oppressed and 
outraged by taxation during colonial times, Indians, Blacks, and castas frequently came 
together in rebellion against their European overlords. 

This dissertation links Anderson’s definitions of the nation and of nationalism to 
the concepts of micropatriotism as articulated in James Lockhart’s We People Here; of 
proto-nationalism as elaborated by Eric Hobsbawm in Nations and Nationalism since 
1780; and to David Brading’s and Claudio Lomnitz’s concepts of patriotism."! 
Hobsbawm defines proto-nationalism as “the consciousness of belonging or having 
* Thid, 54. 
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belonged to a lasting political entity,” clarifying that “it must not be assumed that this 
consciousness affected all groups of the population in the same way, or covered anything 
like the territory of the modern ‘nation’, or implied modern nationality.”** 

In contrast with Hobsbawm’s concept of proto-nationalism, David Brading 
articulates his concept of criollo patriotism in colonial Mexico as “[el] orgullo que uno 
siente por su pueblo, o... la devocion que a uno le inspira su pais.”*° Similarly, for 
Lomnitz patriotism is the “exaltation of the land of birth.”“* For much of the colonial 
period, therefore, criollos did not express clear nationalist sentiments — which would have 
translated into a desire for independence — and it was only when Napoleon occupied 
Spain in 1808 that some criollos expressed an explicit nationalist ideology that translated 
into a desire for independence. According to Brading, criollos responded to their 
experience of discrimination at the hands of European-born peninsulares by identifying 
as Spaniards who were proud of the devotion that their patria, New Spain, inspired them. 
Criollos, then, claimed to have inherited the glorious achievements of the Aztec nation, 
which they embraced as their own. 

Based on the definitions above and on a reading of primary and secondary 
sources, this dissertation argues that Mexican nationalism sunk its roots on the violence 
of conquest and the colonial experience; and then grew out of the secularization of the 
Catholic clergy and the enforcement of the Bourbon reforms in New Spain during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Mexican nationalism reached then reached 
maturity during the wars of independence. 

#2-Fyspahalviny Nations aiid NGHHALaH: 73 n. 48; Brading, Los origenes. 
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The literature discussed so far defines the wide range of sentiments and attitudes 
associated with nationalism. For the specific case of this dissertation, however, the 
concepts of anti-colonial nationalism and of nationalism of resistance are most 
appropriate. This dissertation supports the arguments of Partha Chatterjee in The Nation 
and Its Fragments and of Ashutosh Varshney in “Nationalism, Ethnic Conflict, and 
Rationality.”*° Chatterjee articulates the concept of “anticolonial nationalism” by arguing 
that colonized societies, such as those of Asia and Africa in the twentieth century, 
maintained a strong sense of community and sought to preserve the distinctiveness of 
their indigenous cultures. Within this context, colonized societies first retained or 
achieved their cultural independence, and only then proceeded to consolidate their 
political independence. Varshney expands on Chatterjee’s concepts by contrasting the 
idea of nationalism of resistance vis-a-vis that of nationalism of exclusion. For Varshney, 
nationalism of resistance is characterized by sentiments of self-respect and dignity that 
compel many of the members of a colonized society to participate in potentially fatal 
efforts for national liberation. Varshney elaborates, 

In the nationalism of exclusion, a dominant group within a society — 
domestic or foreign — seeks to impose its own values on the various other 
groups within that society or seeks to exclude, sometimes violently, other 
ethnic groups from the portals of power on the basis of ethnic 
characteristics only. In the nationalism of resistance, a dominated group 
opposes such a move and seeks to preserve its cultural identity and resist 
the hegemony and power of the dominant group.”° 


This dissertation will illuminate the dynamics of the Iztcar rebellion of the early 


1780s, highlighting its multi-racial composition. It will also reveal the rebel’s rejection 


* Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial Histories (Princeton: 
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not only of local Spanish rule, but of the King of Spain himself; as well as their demands 
of pueblo rights, or self-determination. This episode in colonial Mexican history likewise 
illustrates how local Spanish elites attempted to control Indian pueblo elections, the 
nuances of Spanish oppression, and the rift that existed within local Spanish elites and the 
Spanish crown. 

One significant analytical work on New Spain’s maroon societies 1s “Cimarrén 
and Citizen” by Jane G. Landers, who implies that maroon societies were indeed 
patriotic.” Her evidence is convincing. Fugitive slaves formed communities that 
subsisted through farming, hunting, and raiding; they defended their communities with 
their blood. Some of their settlements proved so resilient, that the colonial authorities 
proved unable to crush them, and instead compromised with them and granted them 
pueblo status similar to that of the republicas de indios. Furthermore, the people in these 
societies contributed significantly to the defense of the land of their birth by fighting 
pirates and foreign invaders throughout the colonial period. Thus, Landers not only 
documents the patriotism of maroons solidly, for she also coincides with Brading and 
Lomnitz in admitting that patriotism does not necessarily lead to nationalism. She does so 
by implying that it is not a paradox for maroons to be patriotic — but not nationalistic — 


when they pledge their loyalty to the Spanish crown. 


“7 Jane G. Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen: African Ethnicity, Corporate Identity, and the Evolution of Free 
Black Towns in the Spanish Circum-Caribbean,” in Slaves, Subjects, and Subversives: Blacks in Colonial 
Latin America, eds. Jane D. Landers and Barry M. Robinson (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
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Use of Sources 

Much of the archival documents used in this dissertation came from twenty-eight 
of the countless collections (Fondos) at the the Archivo General de la Naci6n (AGN) in 
Mexico City. Some of the most frequently consulted fondos were Alcaldes Mayores, 
Criminal, Correspondencia de Virreyes, Hospital de Jesus, Indios, Inquisicién, 
Indiferente Virreinal, Matrimonios, Padrones, Operaciones de Guerra, and Tierras. Fondo 
Hospital de Jesus provided valuable information about sugar enterprises in New Spain. 
The documents from Fondo Indios were the backbone of this dissertation, as a good 
portion of this study derived from official records of events involving Indians from 
Atlixco-Iztcar. Documents from Fondo Matrimonios were fundamental evidence in 
establishing the widespread practice of intermarriage between blacks and Indians. Fondo 
Inquisicion provided important cases of idolatry brought against Indian leaders and of 
blasphemy brought against blacks in the Izucar region. Documents from Fondo Tierras 
helped establish the salience of land disputes between Indians and Spaniards. Fondos 
Criminal, Correspondencia de Virreyes, and Alcaldes Mayores provided the bulk of 
information necessary for understanding the Izucar uprising of 1781. Fondo Padrones 
provided demographic data on the regions under study and helped established the 
presence of blacks in Atlixco and Izticar. Fondo Operaciones de Guerra provided specific 
information about the participation of Izucarenses who followed Padre Mariano 
Matamoros in the wars for independence. 

Published primary sources, especially participant accounts, were likewise a 
valuable tool in the writing of this dissertation. Among the many published primary 


sources consulted, the following were some of the most prominent. The chronicles of 
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Bernal Diaz del Castillo and Hernan Cortés illustrated details about the Spanish conquest 
in Atlixco-Iztcar not available elsewhere.** The Florentine Codex, especially book 
twelve on the Spanish conquest provided an important Indian perspective of this stage of 
Mexican history.”’ The writings of missionaries such as Fray Toribio de Benavente 
“Motolinia,” Fray Geronimo de Mendieta, and Fray Juan de Torquemada contributed to 
understanding the evangelization of greater Atlixco-Izucar and the process of religious 
syncretism that followed.”° The account of the Jesuit Juan B. Laurencio remains the only 
major testimony for the presence of maroon societies in colonial Mexico.”! Irving A. 
Leonard’s edition of Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora eyewitness record of the Mexico City 
food riot of 1692 proved invaluable.” * The multi-volume collections of primary sources 
by Genaro Garcia and Carlos Pereyra and by J. E. Hernandez y Davalos revealed primary 
sources for the independence period and the nineteenth century, the originals of some of 


which have since disappeared from the archives.” Likewise, the comprehensive accounts 


“8 Hernan Cortés, Cartas y relaciones de Hernan Cortés al Emperador Carlos V, corregidas é ilustradas por 
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City: Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1904-1905). 
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of the wars of independence by participants Carlos Maria de Bustamante and Lucas 
Alaman provided ideologically contrasting but factually accurate accounts of the wars of 
independence.” Likewise, the personal observations of José Maria Roa Barcena and 
Carlos Maria de Bustamante gave light to Mexican eyewitness perspectives on the United 


States invasion of Mexico in 1846-1848.°° 


Chapter Outline 

This dissertation is divided into seven chapters. The introduction articulates the 
main thesis, discusses some of the most relevant literature, and provides a survey of the 
narrative. The second chapter, “Relevant Memory, Material Culture, and Tradition Until 
1521,” explores the history of greater Atlixco-Puebla during pre-Columbian colonial 
times through the concept of creolization. This process explains how different indigenous 
groups related to each other through peaceful and violent means, how they developed 
increasingly common cultural patterns, how the Spanish entered existing Mesoamerican 
political and military conflicts, and how colonization contributed to the gradual 
coalescence of an Indian identity in colonial Mexico. 

Chapter three, “Lovers and Foes: Blacks and Indians in New Spain,” illustrates 
the ways in which hostility and harmony defined the relations between blacks and Indians 
in greater Puebla-Tlaxcala, especially in the areas of sexuality, governance, and social 
mobility. This chapter illustrates the experience of slaves who escaped from mining, 


** Carlos Maria de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico de la Revolucién Mexicana iniciada el 15 de septiembre 
de 1810 por el C. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, four volumes (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de 
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sugar, and other enterprises and formed the core of maroon communities. This chapter 
also examines how maroons communities in New Spain expressed their patriotic 
ideologies by negotiating the existence of their pueblos, demanding official recognition 
as republicas de negros, and participating in the defense of the colony against attacks by 
pirates and foreign armies. 

The fourth chapter, “The Origins of Eighteenth Century Rebellions,” examines 
the roots of the proto-nationalist rebellions of the late eighteenth century, which started in 
the early colonial period. It explores how the Spanish attempted to eradicate Indian 
devotions and how those devotions became syncretized with Catholicism in region of 
Izucar. It follows with a discussion of Spanish appropriation of land and Indian labor, of 
the influence that the Jesuits had on education and how, immediately before and during 
their expulsion, proto-nationalist and millenarian rebellions erupted in parts of New 
Spain. Finally, this chapter hints at the ways in which official efforts to teach Spanish to 
Indians contributed to growing patriotic sentiments among some of them. 

Chapter five, “The Uprising,” provides a microcosm of a proto-nationalist 
rebellion in late nineteenth century New Spain. This chapter explores how an Indian-led 
uprising that started as a revolt for political representation soon revealed some the social 
problems of people of color such as vagrancy, poverty, and unemployment. This chapter 
illustrates the fractures that existed within Indian leadership and how the monopoly of 
maize held by the local elites impoverished and imperiled the community. Furthermore, 
this chapter also reveals the rift between the Spanish local and regional elites and the 
representatives of the King of Spain. This chapter also shows how this Indian-led revolt 


included many people of color, and how the rebels mutilated the portrait of the king, an 
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action that demonstrated that, in this specific case, the popular classes at Izticar abhorred 
Spanish rule. 

The sixth chapter, “Fighting for Independence and Sovereignty, 1808-1862,” 
articulates the evolution of local nationalism in greater Izicar-Atlixco during the wars for 
independence and the popular nationalist resistance against the United States and French 
invasions of the mid-nineteenth century. This chapter discusses how historical memory of 
major events led to the re-naming of Izticar and Atlixco in the nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first centuries. This chapter articulates how naive monarchism coexisted along 
with proto-nationalism during the wars for independence, and explores the legacy of 
Mariano Matamoros in the Izucar region. This chapter also illustrates the participation of 
Atliscenses in the resistance against American and French invaders in the nineteenth 
century and the ways in which the memories of those events influence both official and 
popular notions of nationalism. Finally, the concluding chapter addresses the major 


themes studied in this dissertation. 
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Chapter II: Relevant Memory, Material Culture, and Tradition until 1521 


Mi profesion es ser artesana. Mi madre se llamaba Catalina Orta y mi 
abuelo, Sim6n Orta. El fue el que le ensené a mi madre cémo hacer los 
drboles de la vida y todo tipo de artesania. Mi abuelo hacia algunos 
preparados de la mora, que sale morado. El guinda, pues de la cochinilla. 
El azul fuerte sale del muicle. Ya enseguida fuimos seis hermanos y todos 
aprendimos de Catalina, incluyendo a mi hermano Alfonso, quien acaba 
de morir. También mi hermano Agustin, y ahorita la que quedo todavia 
con vida soy yo. 

Isabel Castillo Orta.~° 


That is how in 201 lelderly artisan Isabel Castillo Orta, a granddaughter of Sim6én 
Orta, recalled the traditional occupation of her family, who for at least four generations 
have dedicated their lives to the making of ceramic trees of life. This local artisan 
tradition exemplifies how historical memory is shaped by material culture and tradition. 
For Isabel Castillo Orta, the famous ceramic trees of life made in today’s states of Puebla 
and Mexico are much more than the syncretism of European and Indian cultures in the 
sixteenth century; they are an important tradition uninterrupted since Olmec times.>” 

Ceramic trees of life evolved from Mesoamerican candelabra — (copal (incense) 
burners — and world trees made from ceramics. In pre-Columbian Mexico, trees 
embodied mystical powers as they often represented deities and the spirits of deceased 
ancestors.°° Ubiquitous in Nahua and Maya art of the Post-Classic (c. 900-1519), scholars 


identify them as world trees, cosmic trees, and sacred trees. Scholars such as Enrique 


°° Pottery of Mexico Vol. II. Trees of Life: Izicar de Matamoros, Acatldn, Metepec, DVD, directed by Lisa 
Orr and Troy Lanier (Mexico City: Los Amigos del Arte Popular, 2011). 
°’ Marta Turok, “Survival through Change: A Look at Mexican Popular Arts and Metepec Ceramics at the 
Dawn of the Twenty-First Century,” in Ceramic Trees of Life: Popular Art from Mexico, ed. Lenore Hoag 
Mulryan (Los Angeles: UCLA Fowler Museum of Cultural History, 2003), 114-141. 
°8 See Delia A. Consetino, “The Tallest, the Fullest, The Most Beautiful: The Tree in Pre-Columbian and 
Colonial Mexico,” in Mulryan, ed., Ceramic Trees of Life, 30-49. 
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Florescano, Karl A. Taube, Christopher A. Pool, and Carolyn E. Tate agree that the 
Olmec and other Mesoamerican cultures envisioned the axis mundi as a great tree or 
mountain that connected the three levels of their cosmos — the celestial plane (the 
branches), the earthly plain (the trunk), and the underworld (the roots) — and united the 


world of humankind with the supernatural world.*’ Alfredo Lépez Austin adds, 


El arbol sagrado, camino de dioses, es uno de los pilares mas fuertes de 
una religi6n que se origin6 con el cultivo del maiz y que a lo largo del 
tiempo tuvo expresiones muy diversas, pero siempre unidas por creencias, 
mitos y itos de una tradici6n nacida en una extensa y profunda historia 
comun. 


Mesoamerican World Tree. No Date. Clay. H: 28 cm. American Museum of Natural 
History Library. New York. Image no. 3651(2). Photograph by John Bigelow Taylor. 
Source: Mulryan, ed., Ceramic Trees of Life, 34. 


- Enrique Florescano, Memoria indigena (Mexico City: Taurus, 1999), 82-83. See also Karl A. Taube, 
Olmec Art at Dumbarton Oaks (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 2004), xiv, 16-17, 19, 30, 35, 40, 41, 
71-72; 76-77, 91, 99, 116, 143-144; Christopher A. Pool, Olmec Archaeology and Early Mesoamerica 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 123, 171-172, 254, 273; and Carolyn E. Tate, 
Reconsidering Olmec Visual Culture: The Unborn, Women, and Creation (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 2012), 33, 145, 206, 208, 216, 247, 252, 276, 288, 309, 322. 

® Alfredo Lopez Austin, “El arbol césmico en la tradicion mesoamericana,” Monografias del Jardin 
Botdnico de Cordoba 5 (1997): 86. 
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In their comparative study of Quebecois and Hawaiian traditions, Richard 
Handler and Jocelyn Linnekin conclude that even though traditions in most cases have 
their origins in ancient practices, they are nevertheless a creation of the present.”! That is 
because it is in the present that traditions are performed and given meaning. Therefore, 
traditions are never “spurious,” for the fact that they are significant to those who re- 
created them in the present means that they are genuine, and that their importance in 
many cases must be distinguished from their origins. Similarly, folklorist Charles L. 
Briggs groups academic interpretations of tradition into two categories; the essentialist 
perspective, which argues that traditions originate in primordial times; and the 
constructivist perspective, which argues that traditions are invented in the present.” For 
Briggs, those involved in the essentialist-constructivist debate miss the mark, and what 
matters most are the informants’ responses to academic representations. Briggs 
elaborates: 
[some] authors... deem all traditions to be invented, highlight discursive 
gaps while denying a sense of presence to past realms of cultural 
authenticity. The literary processes undertaken in their analyses of the 
invention of tradition calls into question the links that are asserted by 
native elites and by scholars between their discourses and traditional 
precedents.” 

Specifically, Briggs acknowledges the danger that exists when dominant groups 


appropriate academic discourses of the “invention of tradition” and use it as weapons for 


usurping indigenous land and natural resources. 


°! Handler and Linnekin, “Tradition, Genuine or Spurious,” 273-290. 
° Briggs, “The Politics of Discursive Authority,” 435-469. 
°° Tbid, 460. 
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Alfonso and Patricia Castillo, “The Offering.” Izicar de Matamoros, 1998. 
Ceramic, paint, metal. H: 63.5 cm. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Buck Mills. 
Source: Mulryan, ed., Ceramic Trees of Life, 152. 

The case of Izucar’s ceramic trees of life illustrates the complex dynamics of 
tradition and historical memory. Clearly, this is one material cultural practice that has 
continued uninterrupted from the Olmec past into the present. This tradition, however, 
did not remain unchanged. In early colonial times, Franciscan and Dominican 
missionaries acknowledged the sophisticated Indian ceramics of the Izticar region and the 
importance of the motif of the tree in native culture. They commissioned Indian potters 
with making clay candelabra with Biblical scenes, thus syncretizing European and 
Mesoamerican practices. Izucar artisans then fused the Mesoamerican incense burners 


and world trees into elaborated candelabra representing Christian scenes such as the 
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Garden of Eden. The tree of life, a symbol of the fall of humankind through Adam and 
Eve’s original sin, became a dominant motif. That is, the tree of life meant that had Adam 
and Eve not sinned, all humans would have enjoyed eternal life in paradise. 

The evolution of ceramic trees of life during the colonial period also illustrates a 
process of creolization in which elements from different cultures fused to produce a 
hybrid product. Like ceramic trees of life, the different ethnic groups that interacted in 
colonial Mexico — Spaniards, Africans, Indians, and Asians — as well as their cultures, 
became creolized through their interaction with each other and the environment. In his 
introduction to Creolization in the Americas, David Buisseret identifies the concept of 
creolization as one result of colonization. He illustrates his paradigm as a continuously 
intersecting series of swirling lines representing Indian, African, and European cultures. 
Buisseret’s concept, then, contributes to explain how all ethnic groups in greater Atlixco- 
Iztcar region became creolized during the colonial period and how in some Mexican 
regions such as Puebla they embraced a common Mexican proto-nationalist identity by 
the late eighteenth century. 

According to Buisseret, within the context of colonization members of different 
cultures usually interact in a common environment, climate, topography, and 
biodiversity; and all of these cultures, even when their members attempt to remain 


separate from each other, also influence one another to different degrees. At the end of 


* Lenore Hoag Mulryan, “Beyond the Botanical: The Storytelling ‘Trees’ of Mexico,” in Mulryan, ed., 
Ceramic Trees of Life, 41. 
°° Buisseret, “Introduction,” 6. 
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the colonial period, even though Indians, Africans, and Spaniards retained a sense of 


separateness, they also adopted many cultural traits from one another.” 
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Valley of Atlixco and central highlands. | 
Source: Mysyk and Morales Cano, “The Ethnohistory and Archaeology of 
Cuauhquecholla,” 331. 

The natural area of southern Puebla-eastern Morelos, cradle of the colonial trees 
of life, is home to a ceramics physical tradition that is thousands of years old. This region 
shares a common ancient history facilitated by its topography, soil, and climate. It is 
composed by the valleys of Atlixco and Izticar, in Puebla, and the valley of Tenango, in 


Morelos. During the Pre-Classic era (c. 2000 B.C.E. — 300 C.E.), the Olmecs deeply 


influenced the cultural development of this area. Olmec cultural traits at Chalcatzingo 


% Thid, 9. 
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and the valley of Tenango, west of Izucar, included “iconographic motifs (‘jaguar paw’ 
and ‘fire serpent’) and baby-face C9 figurines.” 

Evidence of widespread Olmec traits existed c. 1300 B.C.E. throughout the valley 
of Matamoros and Chiautla, specifically in the site of Las Bocas, occupied today by the 
pueblo San Mateo Oxtotla, adjacent to Iztcar.** During the early Pre-Classic (1200 to 
800 B.C.E.), Las Bocas, in the vicinity of Iztcar, and Cerro San Miguel, in the vicinity of 
Atlixco, became important centers for the manufacturing of ceramics. Such ceramics 
showed a clear similarity to that of the Olmec culture, as exemplified by a Pre-Classic 
“baby face” figure found at Las Bocas.® When Teotihuacan became the dominant 
Mesoamerican culture during the Classic (c. 200 — 900 C.E.), Itzécan (Izticar) came 
under its political sphere of influence.’”” Recognized and respected by their owners in 
Teotihuacan and other locales in Mesoamerica, the altepemeh of the valleys of Iztcar and 
Tenango became purveyors of cotton and lime in addition to providing ceramics to the 
metropolis.’ Meanwhile, Cholula became a religious and commercial metropolis, 
retaining its political independence from Teotihuacan. ” According to Evelyn Childs 
Rattray, the pueblo of Tepexi, east of Iztcar, also became an important manufacturing 


center of ceramics for both ceremonial and everyday use, providing Teotihuacan’s finest 


°’ David C. Grove, “Chalcatzingo in a Broader Perspective,” in Ancient Chalcatzingo, ed. David C. Grove 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1987), 434. See also Rosenwig, The Beginnings of Mesoamerican 
Civilization, 52, 58, 68, 72. Archaeologists label baby-face figurines as Type C9 or C9 traditions. See also 
Rynthia Johnson and Barbara A. Bridges, Preclassic Ceramic Traditions in Central Mexico (Saint Louis: 
Saint Louis Art Museum, 1985), which in page 4 indicates that “Olmec forms intruded into the Valley of 
Mexico, yielding Type C9 or Baby Face types.” 

°$ Fundacion Armella Spitalier, La Antigua Itzécan: Testimonios Mesoamericanos, Culturas Prehispdnicas 
en Puebla y Morelos (Puebla: Cacciani, S. A. de C. V. 2009), 5. 

® Spitalier, La Antigua Itzécan: Testimonios Mesoamericanos, 7; Grove, “Chalcatzingo in a Broader 
Perspective,” 434; and Mysyk and Morales Cano, “The Ethnohistory and Archaeology of Cuauhquecholla,” 
331. 

” Grove, “Chalcatzingo in a Broader Perspective,” 441-442. 

” Spitalier, La Antigua Itzécan: Testimonios Mesoamericanos, 12. 

™ Mysyk and Morales Cano, “The Ethnohistory and Archaeology of Cuauhquecholla,” 332. 
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ceremonial ceramics.”* Rattray adds that Tepexi “enjoyed continuous, intensive contact 
with Teotihuacan, yet the region was apparently not under domination of the Teotihuacan 


state.””* 


The ceramics that the Tepexi artisans produced, then, reflected a distinct body of 
specialized skills and sense of local identity that found expression in dialect and 
costume.” 

While Tollan (Tula), the magnificent Toltec capital, succeeded Teotihuacan as the 
political, military, and economic hegemon of central Mexico during the early Post- 
Classic (c. 900-1200 C.E.), Cholula became the most prominent sacred city and drew 
devotees from distant regions to it.”° Throughout the late Post-Classic (c. 1200-1519), 
rulers “from as far south as Oaxaca traveled to Cholula to obtain ceremonial sanction of 


* : 77 
universal sovereignty.” 


Francisco Javier Clavijero, a criollo Jesuit historian of the late 
eighteenth century, used the collapse of Tula as the starting point of his account of late 
Post-Classic civilizations of central Mexico and their conquest by the Spanish.”* The 
Toltecs collapsed in the twelfth century, but the economic intercourse and its corollaries 
such as language in the region continued to develop. 


At the time of the Spanish conquest, the peoples who inhabited the Puebla- 


Tlaxcala region already had a wide historical memory centered on the collapse of Tula 


” Evelyn Childs Rattray, “New Findings on the Origins of Thin Orange Ceramics,” Ancient Mesoamerica 
1, no. 2 (Fall 1990): 181-195. 
™ Childs Rattray, “New Findings,” 181. 
? Spitalier, La Antigua Itzécan: Testimonios Mesoamericanos, 15. 
’° Raul Tepo Cinto, “Las practicas religiosas y la transformacion del sistema de cargos en Cholula.” 
(Licenciatura Thesis, Benemérita Universidad Autonoma de Puebla, 2007), 79; and Smith, Aztec City-State 
Capitals, 55. 
” Leon Garcia Garagarza, “The 1539 Trial of Don Carlos Ometochtli and the Scramble for Mount Tlaloc,” 
in Mesoamerican Memory: Enduring Systems of Remembrance, eds. Amos Megged and Stephanie Wood 
(Norman: Oklahoma University Press, 2012), 204. 
’8 Francisco Javier Clavijero, Historia antigua de México, edicién y prélogo de Mariano Cuevas, 4 vols. 
(Mexico City: Editorial Porrtia, 2006). 
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and the Chichimec migrations of the Post-Classic. These groups forged multi-ethnic 
altepemeh in this region that were characterized by the presence of rival factions that 
widened their horizons through shifting alliances that included regional superpowers such 
as the Aztecs, the Tlaxcaltecans, and, in the early sixteenth century, the Spanish 
conquistadors.” The term calpulli, the name of a specific ethnic group at Cuauhtinchan, 
also became synonymous with community.*’ As articulated by Frederic Hicks in his 
article, “Tetzcoco in the Early 16th Century: The State, the City, and the ‘Calpolli,’” the 
concept of calpolli (or calpulli) as both a community that enjoyed collective usufruct of 
the land and a kinship unit of linked extended families originated at Cuauhtinchan. 

The case of Cuauhtinchan provides an example of how the calpulli operated in the 
Izticar-Atlixco region. Francisco de las Navas, a Catholic missionary, worked at 
Cuauhtinchan during the years immediately after the Spanish conquest. *” He wrote a 
manuscript, now lost, which became the basis for Alonso de Zurita’s Breve y sumaria 
relacion de los senores de la Nueva Espajia, the main sixteenth-century source for the 
study of territoriality in ancient Mesoamerica.** According to Luis Reyes Garcia’s 
Cuauhtinchdn del siglo XII al XVI, 

no se entiende como una comunidad que posee en comin la tierra o que 


haya tenido un solo duefio, sea gobernante civil y/o religioso... Nos 
encontramos con una comunidad que se caracteriza por la existencia de 


” Ursula Dyckerhoff, “La época prehispanica,” in Milpa y hacienda: Tenencia de la tierra indigena y 
espanola en la cuenca del Alto Atoyac, Puebla, México, 1520-1650, eds. Hanns J. Prem with Ursula 
Dyckerhoff and Giinter Miehlich (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1988), 18. 

*° Reyes Garcia, Cuauhtinchdn del siglo XII al XVI, 122. 

*! Frederic Hicks, “Tetzcoco in the Early 16th Century: The State, the City, and the ‘Calpolli,’””’ American 
Ethnologist 9, no. 2 (May 1982): 230-249. 

* Ibid, 244. 

88 Alonso de Zurita, Breve y sumaria relaci6n de los sefiores de la Nueva Espatia (Mexico City: 
Universidad Nacional Aut6énoma de México, 1942). 
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<<casas sefioriales>> de diverso origen étnico que detentan y se disputan 
la tierra y que por el derecho a cultivarlas estan sujetas a la servidumbre.** 


This condition of diverse origins, common in the Puebla-Tlaxcala region during 
the late Post-Classic, reflects the fragmentation and the ethnic diversity of the altepemeh. 
In locales such as Izticar, Huexotzinco, and Cuauhtinchan, pro-Aztec and pro- 
Tlaxcaltecan factions vied for power and reflected the intensity of contact between and 
within Mesoamerica. With the arrival of the Spaniards, many of these factions sided with 
the conquistadors and against the Aztec Triple Alliance. In early colonial times, Nahuas 
and Pinomés, the two major ethnic groups in Cuauhtinchan, assisted by Catholic 
missionaries, recovered many of the lands they had previously lost during the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century, first to Indian nobles and then to Spanish 


; 85 
conquistadors. 


Micropatriotism 
According to James Lockhart, among the Nahua-dominated altepemeh of post- 
Classic Mesoamerica, the dominant ideology at the arrival of the Spanish was 


micropatriotism, or “the drive of each entity for maximum advantage and autonomy, 


often with other indigenous groups, not the Spaniards, cast as rivals and obstacles.”*° 


This definition certainly fits the behavior of the indigenous leaders of these polities 


during the late Pre-Classic period. However, the fact that their political and military 


** Luis Reyes Garcia, Cuauhtinchdn del siglo XII al XVI: Formacién y desarrollo de un senorto 
prehispanico (Weisbaden: Franz Steiner Werlag GMBH, 1977), 122. 

* According to Reyes Garcia, starting in 1471, the Calpulli were infiltrated by the Pinomé and, although 
became socially stratified, they referred to their governors as “padre” and did not pay the large amounts of 
tribute that commoners in the valley of Mexico did. See Reyes Garcia, Cuauhtinchadn del siglo XII al XVI, 
122. 

ee Lockhart, ed., We People Here, 46. 
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actions reveal their local loyalties does not preclude the many ways in which they 
influenced each other economically and culturally. Cultural cross-fertilization 
characterized Mesoamerican civilizations since the early Pre-Classic. According to 
Robert R. Rosenwig, Olmec culture permeated much of the Puebla-Tlaxcala region in the 
Pre-Classic period (c. 1200-900 BCE).*’ This process continued in the Classic (c. 250- 
900 CE), with the reciprocal influence of Teotihuacan and Tikal on each other; and 
during the early post-Classic (c. 700 to c. 1200 C.E), with the similar cultures of the city- 
states of Toltec Tollan and Mayan Chichen-Itz4.** 

As will be illustrated below, the altepemeh of Atlixco-Iztcar and the greater 
Puebla-Tlaxcala region, including the altepemeh of Tlaxcallan (Tlaxcala), Cholollan 
(Cholula), Huexotzinco, Cuauhtinchan, Huehequauhquechollan (roughly today’s 
Atlixco), and Quauhquechollan (Huaquechula); shared some of the features defined by 
Lockhart. These altepemeh consisted of several multi-ethnic alliances that consolidated 
as a result of the Tolteca-Chichimeca invasions that began in twelfth century, which held 
Cholula as a sacred city; the seat of the worship of Quetzalcéatl. These altepemeh also 
faced the threat of a formidable enemy, the Aztec Triple Alliance. By the mid-fifteenth 
century, their local leaders were divided between pro-Aztec and pro-Tlaxcaltecan 
factions, and in the early sixteenth century, most of these altepemeh joined the Spanish 


conquistadors in their assault upon Tenochtitlan.’ For Enrique Florescano, the 


*” Robert R. Rosenwig, The Beginnings of Mesoamerican Civilization: Inter-Regional Interaction and the 
Olmec (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2010). 

“8 Geoffrey E., Braswell, ed. The Maya and Teotihuacan: Reinterpreting Early Classic Interaction (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2003); and Jeff Karl Kowalski and Cynthia Kristan Graham, eds., Twin Tollans: 
Chichén Itzd, Tula, and the Epiclassic to Early Postclassic Mesoamerican World. (Washington, D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2007). 

* For the importance of Cholula as a sacred city for Nahuas during the Postclassic, see Michael E. Smith, 
Aztec City-State Capitals (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2008), 55-58; and Francisco Gonzalez- 
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altépetl es el polo magnético que concentra la memoria indigena en sus 
versiones escritas, orales, visuales y rituales. En la memoria indigena el 
altépetl es, en primer lugar, la residencia de los antepasados, el campo de 
cultivo que provee la subsistencia de los pobladores y el simbolo territorial 
del reino. En segundo lugar, es el espacio donde transcurre la vida de 
relacién de los miembros de la comunidad y el sitio donde se tejen las 
identidades étnicas y las solidaridades sociales. Por ultimo, el altépetl es la 
capital del reino, el lugar donde radican las autoridades administrativas, 
religiosas, militares y politicas. Su centro ceremonial es el coraz6n 
estratégico del reino y una imagen resumida del cosmos. Por reunir estas 
cualidades el altépetl se convirtio en el centro de la identidad territorial, 
étnica y, politica de la comunidad: era la expresi6n concentrada de la 
nacion. 


The community of Cuauhtinchan, east of Izucar, is especially important because a 
significant number of Nahuatl and Spanish-language local documents related to late Post- 
Classic and early colonial period remain extant. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, rival Nahua and Pinomé factions at Cuauhtinchan engaged in violent legal 
conflicts with each other over control of land, water, and timber resources, leaving a rich 
document trail behind. Within this context, the work of Luis Reyes Garcia is important 
for his contribution to the paleography and publication of many of these primary 
sources.” 

The people of the Valley of Atlixco have demonstrated the primary strategic and 
economic importance of their region since ancient times. It sits at the foot of the 


Popocatepetl volcano, at the confluence of the Huitzila and Nexapa rivers, which are 


produced by the melting of the snows of the Popocatepetl. The proximity of the volcano, 


Hermosillo Adams, “Cholollan ypan tlalxictli:” Cholula sobre el hombligo de la tierra; el esplendor 
prehispdnico de los Tolteca-Chichimeca (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 
2013). 

eS Florescano, Memoria indigena, 229-230. 

*! See, for example, Luis Reyes Garcia, Cuauhtinchdn del siglo XII al XVI: Formacion y desarrollo 
historico de un senorio prehispanico (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1977), Luis Reyes Garcia, ed., Documentos 
sobre tierras y sefiorio en Cuauhtinchdn (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 
1978); and Paul Kirchhoff, Lina Odena Giiemes, and Luis Reyes Garcia, eds., Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca 
(Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1989). 
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as well as the waters of the rivers, made this fertile valley the main producer of wheat for 
the viceroyalty of New Spain.” Similarly to the Izucar region to the south, the valley of 
Atlixco witnessed the flourishing of Mexico’s civilizations since ancient times. The 
Olmec established themselves in that region in the Pre-Classic. During the Classic period, 
the Teotihuacan and the Zapotec left evidence of their influence. The Olmeca-Xicalanca, 
followed by the Toltec and later the Nonoalca, settled this region during the late Classic 
and the Post-Classic.”° 

The Nahuas were the last major migrants to the region, arriving in the late- 
eleventh century. Thus, central Mexico remained home to numerous ethnic groups, and 
although the region never experienced true Nahua homogeneity, the Nahuatl language 
nevertheless became dominant throughout the Aztec and Tlaxcaltecan areas during the 
late Post-Classic. In the Puebla-Tlaxcala regions, Otomi speakers were also prominent, 
whereas the presence of ethnic Mixtecs was significant in the Izicar-Acatl4n area.”* 
Meanwhile, many Otomies also inhabited Aztec dominated territories.” 

Huehuequauhquechollan and Ocopetlayucan provide unique case studies for this 


region. Huehequauhquechollan was located in the southern edge of today’s city of 


Atlixco, whereas Ocopetlayucan, located at the southeastern edge of the Popocatepetl, 


*° Gonzalo Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco: Perfil histérico-cultural I (Puebla: Secretaria de Cultura del Gobierno 
del Estado de Puebla, 1998), 3. 

*® Carrillo Vivas, Aflixco, 4. 

”* Ursula Dyckerhoff and Hanns J. Prem, “La estratificacion social en Huexotzinco,” in Estratificacién 
social en la Mesoamérica prehispdnica, eds. Pedro Carrasco and Johanna Broda (Mexico City: Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 1976), 157-180. 

°° Fray Bernardino de Sahagtn, Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espana, trans. and ed. Alfredo 
L6épez Austin and Josefina Garcia Quintana (Mexico City: Consejo Nacional para la Cultura y las Artes, 
2000), 1219-1220; and Kevin Terraciano, “Three Views of the Conquest of Mexico from the Other 
Mexica,” in The Conquest All Over Again, Susan Schroeder, ed., The Conquest All Over Again: Nahuas 
and Zapotecs Thinking, Writing, and Painting Spanish Colonialism, ed. Susan Schroeder (Brighton: Sussex 
Academic Press, 2010), 23. 
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immediately west of Huehequauhquechollan, became the pueblo of Tochimilco. Nahuatl 
speaking Chichimecs led by Tloquetlatecuhtli and Yohuallantonac settled in this locale in 
the Nahua year 4-House, which probably corresponds to 1093 C.E.”° All of these changes 
at the top of the political system and the altepetl’s growth, productivity, and innovation at 
the provincial level gave the people of Iztcar the simultaneous senses of integration and 
distinctiveness. The blending of the peoples of the area with those of greater 
Mesoamerica often took place as the result of war. The Tolteca-Chichimecas obtained 
assistance from the inhabitants of Colhuyatepec Chicomoztoc, which Paul Kirchhoff 
identifies with the Cerro de Culiacan near San Isidro Culiacan, in today’s municipality of 
Cortazar, Guanajuato. The Tolteca-Chichimecas went there and formed an alliance with 
seven Otomi speaking Chichimec tribes: the Cuauhtinchantlaca-Moquiuixca, the 
Totomihuaque, the Acolchichimeca, the Tzauhcteca, the Zacateca, the Texcalteca, and 
the Malpantlaca. These merged groups returned to Cholula with the Tolteca-Chichimecas 


in 1168 C.E.”’ 


Migration, Conflict, and Human Bonding 
The Chichimecs were crucial for the Tolteca-Chichimeca victory over the 
Olmeca-Xicallancas at Cholula in the early thirteenth century. Importantly, the Tolteca- 


Chichimecas rewarded the Chichimec groups with the rank of teuctli (lord) and gave 


°° Paul Kirchhoff, “La Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca: Un estudio hist6rico-sociologico.” In Historia 
Tolteca-Chichimeca: Anales de Quauhtinchan (Mexico City: Antigua Libreria Robledo, de José Porrtia e 
Hijos, 1947), Ix. 
*’ Kirchhoff, “La Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca,” Ix. 
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large parcels of land to them, along with access to the labor of the Olmeca-Xicallanca 
macehualtin (landless commoners).”° 
In the thirteenth century, the Mixteca-Popolacas also migrated. Many of them 

went from the Mixteca Alta to Cuauhtinchan.”” The Chimalpaneca-Xalcomolcas 
welcomed the Mixteca-Popolacas and gave them women, helping to create the yet 
another source of cohesion. Chichimec-Mixtec relationships developed deep roots. This 
process continued through travel. The Chichimec pochtecas of Cuauhtinchan habitually 
traveled long distances, integrating and blending with other peoples, traveling from 
Guanajuato, through the Valley of Mexico, and then walking all the way down to 
Guatemala. Therefore, their relationship to the Mixtec was long standing and based on 
travel and trade, and the Pinomé nobility was undoubtedly of mixed Chichimec-Mixtec 
origin. i 

The Tlaxcaltecans arrived in Cholula in the late thirteenth century. From Cholula 
they spread out to the important centers of Huexotzinco, Calpan, and Atlixco. '°! The 
origins of the Nahua-speaking Tlaxcaltecans are similar to those of Puebla. Tlaxcala was 
a federation of four altepemeh. According to James Lockhart, the four units were 
Tepeticpac in the north, Ocotelolco in the south, Tigatla (Tizatlan) in the east, and 
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Quiahuiztlan in the west. ~ Each altepetl throughout the region had a leader with limited 


powers who consulted with a popular council. Similarly to the way the Greek city-states 


°8 Ethelia Ruiz Medrano, “The Lords of the Land: The Historical Context of the Mapa de Cuauhtinchan No. 
2,” in Cave, City, and Eagle’s Nest: An Interpretive Journey through the Mapa de Cuauhtinchan No. 2, 
eds. David Carrasco and Scott Sessions (Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 2007), 92; 
Kirchhoff, “La Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca,” xxiv-xxxiii. 

*° Ruiz Medrano, “The Lords of the Land”, 93; Kirchhoff, “La Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca,” xxiv. 
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allied in loose coalitions when faced with Persian invasions from 499 to 450 B.C.E., the 


four Tlaxcaltecan altepemeh remained closely allied together against Aztec aggressions 
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during the Post-Classic. "~~ The Tlaxcaltecan “state,” therefore, was a quadruple alliance, 


and over time Ocotelolco became dominant and created yet another level of political 
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cohesion. 


Shifting Military Alliances in the Late Post-Classic 

The narrative of military activities in Puebla-Tlaxcala that follows illustrates how 
violence and aggression contributed to the creation of ideological unities. For centuries, 
the people of Huaquechula engaged in the wars and shifting alliances similar to the 
countless German principalities of early modern Europe and characteristic of the late 
Post-Classic in the Atlixco-Iztcar and greater Puebla-Tlaxcala region. In 1259, an 


alliance that included Tlaxcaltecans, Cholulans, and Cuauhtinchantlacas attacked the 
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Huaquechulans. ~~ When the Tenochca first arrived in the island of Tenochtitlan in 1325, 


they were still minor players in regional politics and had no relevance in the affairs of the 
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Puebla-Tlaxcala region. ~’ Eventually, Huaquechula formed an alliance with the 


Tlaxcaltecans c. 1350, which remained strong and encouraged further integration until 
the Spanish conquest. '°7 From the mid-fourteenth to the mid-fifteenth centuries, the 
Huexotzincas maintained hegemony in the Valley of Atlixco. They kept a precarious 
balance of power with the Aztec Triple Alliance, which repeatedly tried to subdue them 


°3 Thomas R. Martin, Ancient Greece: From Prehistoric to Hellenistic Times (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1996), 96. 

of Davies, Los senorios, 102. 
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while the trade in agriculture and industry continued apace. Thus, the Huexotzincas 
defended their autonomy by allying with the most convenient regional superpower, which 
at different times could by the Aztecs, the Tlaxcaltecans, or the Spanish. 

In the year 9 Tecpatl of the Texcocan calendar (c. 1352), these relationships led to 
a formalized cohesion as the Huexotzincas made an alliance with Acolmiztlhi, king of 
Coatlinchan. Their similar political, religious, and cultural practices made the alliance 
possible. Together, Huexotzinco and Coatlinchan launched a failed attack against the 


Tlaxcaltecans.! 


In 1359, the Huexotzincas attacked the Cholultecas, extending their 
power and influence. Later that century, in 1381, another alliance, this time of 
Huexotzincas and Tlaxcaltecans, defeated the Chalcas, further extending their sphere of 
influence. These events contributed to the creation a much larger economic and social 
community, one that bordered the Aztec Triple Alliance on the southeastern corner of the 
Valley of Mexico.'” In 1391, the Tlatelolcans invaded Cuauhtinchan at the bequest of 
one of the local rival factions and installed a client monarchy there that enabled a wide 
range of common practices and beliefs. As in other locales in Puebla-Tlaxcala in the late 
Post-Classic, the leaders of Cuauhtinchan remained divided between pro-Aztec and pro- 
Tlaxcaltecan factions, a fission that the Spanish conquistadors cleverly exploited.''° 

The altepemeh of Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, and Cholula remained politically 
capable of self-rule and a degree of independence for centuries. They were also deeply 
integrated with the Aztecs because of trade and cultural exchange. Alliances involving 
the Aztec Triple Alliance followed, as the Aztecs attempted to control of the region. In 
'°8 Dyckerhoff, “La época prehispanica,” 19. 
1 Davies, Los sefiorios, 89. 


'!? Dyckerhoff, “La época prehispanica,” 22. 
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Los seniorios independientes del imperio Azteca, Nigel Davies outlined how the Aztecs 
developed mutually influential relations with the altepemeh of the Puebla-Tlaxcala 
Valley: Tlaxcala, Cholula, and Huexotzinco, and Quauhquechollan. |"! 

The process of cultural integration continued at the end of the fourteenth century. 
The Huaquechulans, in an effort to expand, invaded the people of Calpan. The 
Calpanecas reacted by forming yet another alliance, this time with Huextozinco, 
defeating the Huaquechulans and driving them south. The Huaquechulans, however, did 
not give up, and they attacked the Calpanecas again c. 1403 C.E., with similar results. 
This time, however, the Calpanecas and Huexotzincas did not allow the attackers to 
return to their ancestral lands. The Quauhquecholtecans’ old home became known as 
Huehuequauhquechollan (Old Quauhquechollan), and they remained at 
Quauhquechollan, today known as Huaquechula. Upon defeating the Huaquechulans, the 
lords of Calpan and Huexotzinco proceeded to expel them from the valley of Atlixco and 
to repopulate it with groups loyal to them. '!? 

The altepemeh of greater Puebla-Tlaxcala retained their autonomy while they 
continued to culturally influence one another. From the beginning of the fifteenth century 
to the arrival of the Spanish, the Cholultecans and Huextozincas engaged in constant 
military conflict and shifting alliances with the Tlaxcaltecans while also fighting the 
Aztec Triple Alliance. They also continued to blend culturally and technologically 
through trade. By the late 1400s, the Aztec Triple Alliance and their allies in Morelos 
encircled the Puebla-Tlaxcala region. At the turn of the sixteenth century, civil war broke 


out in Huexotzinco, and the rulers of the debilitated altepemeh sided with the Aztec 


nt Davies, Los senorios. 
'? Asselbergs, Conquered Conquistadors, 38-39. 
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Triple Alliance against their former allies, the Tlaxcaltecans. The people of Iztcar, like 
those of Chietlan (Chietla), remained independent for a while before becoming tributaries 
to the Aztecs. Chietlan was also an independent altepetl which later became a tributary of 
the Aztec Triple Alliance.'!? In the early nineteenth century, the people of Iztcar once 
again defended their local autonomy while bravely contributing to the struggle for 
national independence. 

After Azcapotzalco’s ruler, Tezozomoc, ordered the assassination of king 
Ixtlixéchitl of Texcoco in 1418, the Texcocan prince Nezahualcoyotl fled to Tlaxcallan, 
where the people welcomed him. Nezahualcoyotl secured an alliance with Huexotzinco, 
thus contributing to the consolidation of the principal altepetl of the valley of Puebla- 
Tlaxcala. A war ensued between Texcoco-Tenochtitlan against Azcapotzalco, and the 
closely-knit Huexotzincas and Tlaxcaltecans fought alongside the Texcocans and 
Tenochcas, defeating Azcapotzalco. me 

The mixing of peoples continued. Nezahualcoyotl soon succeeded in reconquering 
Texcoco, which he ruled from 1430 to 1472. Upon assuming the throne, many of the 
Texcocans who had supported the assassination of Iztlixéchitl found refuge in Tlaxcala 
and Huexotzinco, the very altepemeh that had supported Nezahualcoyotl.' 'S At this time, 
the Aztec Triple Alliance seemingly was keeping friendly relations with many of the 
altepemeh of the Puebla-Tlaxcala valley. Nezahualcoyotl, lord of Texcoco, made an 
alliance with Tlaxcala, which freed him to pursue his conquests to the south since he did 
not have to worry about war with the altepemeh of the Puebla-Tlaxcala valley. In the 
" Lomeli, Breve historia, 42-45. 

"4 Dyckerhoff, “La época prehispanica,” 22. 


5 Thid, 23. 
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early nineteenth century, Mexican historian Carlos Maria de Bustamante interpreted the 


role of Mesoamerican rulers of central Mexico as predecessors of the Mexican nation.''° 


Bustamante portrayed Nezahualcoyotl as a brilliant and compassionate statesman who 


adopted the humanitarian legislation once enacted by the legendary Topiltzin 
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Quetzalcéatl of Tula in the twelfth century." Upon Nezahualcoyotl’s death, his subjects, 


including people of different cities and areas, believed that he had ascended to the 

heavens and become a God. According to Bustamante, 
murid Nezahualcoyotl[...] el afio de 1470, sefalado con el jeroglifico de 
cuatro Conejos, a los ochenta afios de edad, y cuarente y cuatro de su feliz 
reinado. Sus hijos ocultaron su muerte y su cadaver, y en vez de hacerle 
las exequas acostumbradas, todo se convirti6 en alegria extraordinaria. El 
vulgo crey6 que Nezahualcoyotl fue transportado a la compafiia de sus 
Dioses en premio de sus virtudes.''* 

In an effort to secure the trade routes to the Gulf Coast and to Oaxaca, Aztec 
tlatoani Motecuhzoma Ilhuicamina led the conquest of Huaquechula in 1447 and 
established a garrison at Ocopetlayucan. The valley of Atlixco, then, became divided into 
two regions, with the northern part controlled by the Huexotzincas and Calpanecas as part 
of the Tlaxcaltecan federation, and the south under control of the Aztec Triple Alliance. 
From that moment until the arrival of the Spanish, the valley of Atlixco remained a 
subject of contention between the Aztecs and the Tlaxcaltecans. For six decades, these 


rivals displaced some settlements and reconstituted others.'! In the early sixteenth 


century, the Spanish and their Indian allies used those trade and military routes in their 


''® Carlos Maria de Bustamante, Galeria de los antiguos principes mexicanos dedicada a la suprema 
potestad nacional que les sucediere en el mando (Puebla: Oficina del Gobierno Imperial, 1821). 
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conquest expeditions throughout Mesoamerica. ~ While these routes served to the 


consolidation of empires, they also facilitated the exchange of products and ideas that 
promoted a degree of unification in Mexico during the colonial era. 

In the valley of Mexico, Itzcéatl, the Tenochca leader from c. 1428 to 1440, led 
the consolidation of the region and of the lands of Morelos, thus flanking the altepemeh 
of the valley of Puebla-Tlaxcala on the west and south all the way to the Gulf of Mexico. 
In an effort to create an official history and to promote their version of nationalism within 
the Aztec Triple Alliance, Itzcdatl and his prime minister, Tlacaelel, organized a purge of 
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existing manuscripts throughout the empire. ~ The resulting burning of books destroyed 


a large portion of the knowledge recorded by the Aztecs in Tenochtitlan, Tlatelolco, and 
Tlacopan; and by the people of the altepemeh under Aztec hegemony. '? The Aztec 
leaders laid out their rationale, 


Se guardaba su historia. Pero, entonces fue quemada: cuando rein6o Itzcéatl 
en Mexico. Se tom6 una resolucion, los sefiores mexicas dijeron: no 
conviene que toda la gente conozca las pinturas, los que estan sujetos se 
echaran a perder y andara torcida la tierra, porque alli se guarda mucha 
mentira, y muchos de ellos se han tenido por dioses.'™* 


Nezahualcoyotl, opposed this measure, and coordinated the protection of many 


manuscripts found within Texcoco. Some of these surviving manuscripts became the 


°° Michel R. Oudijk and Matthew Restall, “Mesoamerican Conquistadors in the Sixteenth Century,” in 
Indian Conquistadors: Indigenous Allies in the Conquest of Mesoamerica, ” eds. Laura E. Matthew and 
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basis of Fernando de Alva Ixtlixéchitl’s Obras histéricas in the late-sixteenth and early- 
seventeenth centuries. '~* 

Then, under the leadership of Motecuhzoma Ihuicamina (c. 1440-1469), the 
Aztec Triple Alliance furthered its expansion through a long war that ended with the 


5.!° This conflictive 


defeat of the Chalcans at the hands of the Tenochcas in 146 
environment also meant the constant mixing of peoples in language, technology, political 
organization, and clan sodalities. After the fighting, many Chalcans, holding deep 
resentment toward Aztec rule, took refuge in Atlixco, Iztcar, and Huexotzinco. The 
nearby Cholulans eventually became tributaries of the Aztecs, entailing a more intense 
exchange of goods and tribute. Thus, the altepemeh of Puebla-Tlaxcala waged war 
against each other, established alliances, and made war with the Aztecs. 126 The different 
peoples of central Mexico progressively built ever more similar religions and cultures, 
while engaging in simultaneous military hostilities and trade engagements. 

These processes also characterized Izicar. During the Pre-Columbian era, Izticar 
was an important trading and migration partner with the Aztecs. In the mid-fifteenth 
century, the Aztecs conquered the province of Iztcar and subsequently used it as their 
second most important slave market.’ Izicar, strategically “located on the frontier with 


both the Mixteca Alta and the Puebla Valley,” cohered practically and economically even 


closer to the center and became a major contributor of people and supplies to the Triple 


'* Thid, 246. 
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Alliance. !”° 


Fatefully, by the early seventeenth century the region of Iztcar had become a 
major sugar producing area with many slaves. In the colonial period, Izticar produced the 
majority of the sugar consumed in New Spain’s second largest city, Puebla de los 
Angeles. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, despite deep cultural similarities, it seemed 
like a “cold war” had developed between the Aztec central valley and the Puebla- 
Tlaxcala region, including Izucar. After the famine of the mid-1450s, a clear state of 
warfare broke out between the Aztec Triple Alliance on one side and Tlaxcala and 
Huexotzinco on the other. In his history, Torquemada rejects the concept of a “flower 
war,” while [xtlixdchitl attributes the start of the war to the Tlaxcaltecans, not the 
Aztecs.'?’ The political rivalries, however, were deep. From 1469 to 1472, Tenochtitlan, 
Texcoco, and Tlacopan, led an attack against Huexotzinco and Izticar. a 

Finally, the people of Izucar, Epatlan, Necoxtla, and the rest of the Coatlapanecan 
pueblos became the tributary province of Tepeaca during the Aztec era. The Matricula de 
Tributos documents that Coatlalpanecans paid deer skins, lime, tobacco, salt, maize, 


beans, and chia, among other items, as tax payments to the Aztec.'*! The limited 


integration of this phase of pre-Columbian history presaged the next stage, the arrival of 


8 For this quote, see John M. D. Poll, “Creation Stories, Hero Cults, and Alliance Building: Confederacies 
of Central and Southern Mexico,” in The Postclassic Mesoamerican World, 65-46. See also Fundacion 
Amalia Spitalier, La Antigua Itzécan: La Caida, Expansion Azteca a la region Olmeca-Xicalanca (Puebla: 
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the Spanish conquistadores with their church and other religious and cultural practices 
such as festivals as well as the synthesis of Mesoamerican and European deities. 

Regional entities, with their own cultures, languages, and technologies, remained 
strong, but increasingly integrated into a more common culture in central Mesoamerica. 
Altepemeh like Huexotzinco and Tlaxcala shared similar cultures and languages, but, like 
the ancient Greek city-states, they remained autonomous until the Spanish conquest. By 
the time Cortés arrived in Puebla-Tlaxcala in 1519, the local elites of Iztcar, 
Huexotzinco, Huaquechula, Cholula, and other provinces were divided between pro- 
Aztec and pro-Tlaxcaltecan factions. '** 

The political divisions of central Mexico contributed greatly to their weakness 
versus the Spanish invaders. Cortés wrote that the alliance of Tenochcas and 
Cholultecans was very recent, a result of Motecuhzoma Xocoyotzin’s diplomacy.’ At 
the time of Cortés’s arrival, Huexotzincas and Tlaxcaltecan were allies against the 


134 
Tenochcas. 


The Valley of Atlixco remained an important military and commercial 
strategic area during the colonial era. At its southern end, and because of its proximity to 
Izicar, Huaquechula sat in the middle of trade routes from Tenochtitlan, later known as 
Mexico City, to Veracruz in the east, and to the Oaxaca, El Salvador, and Nicaragua in 
the South.'* Therefore, central Mexico remained home to numerous ethnic groups, and 


although the region never experience true Nahua homogeneity, the Nahuatl language 


nevertheless became dominant throughout the Aztec and Tlaxcaltecan spheres of 
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influence during the Post-Classic. In the Puebla-Tlaxcala regions, Otomi speakers were 
especially prominent, whereas the presence of ethnic Mixtecs was significant in the 
Izticar-Acatlan area. Throughout the Atlixco-Izucar regions, however, Nahuas were still 


the dominant ethnic groups despite overriding cultural integration. ee 


Enter the Spanish 

Participating in the in the destruction of the Aztec Triple Alliance as partners with 
the Spanish gave the Indians of the Puebla-Tlaxcala region a sense of entitlement to the 
spoils of war, a sentiment that persisted for centuries to come. Memory of the promises 
that Hernan Cortés made to the leaders of Tlaxcala and Huexotzinco, for example, 
remained a constant feature of Indian litigation against usurpation of their land and 
against taxation by the Spanish. When they found themselves reduced to tutelage by the 
conquistadors, Indian leaders reminded the king of Spain that they had been faithful allies 
in the conquest of Tenochtitlan and that they deserved to be treated as partners in 
conquest. As the abuse of the Spanish authorities escalated in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, ever larger numbers of Puebla-Tlaxcala inhabitants became 
alienated and joined the struggles for independence. 

The Spanish conquest of Mexico left a deep imprint in the historical memory of 
both the conquerors and their victims. According to the contributors of the book The 
Conquest All Over Again, Indians reconstructed the memory of their conquest throughout 


the colonial period.'*’ These memories also contributed to the evolution of unifying 


a Dyckerhoff and Prem, “La estratificacion social en Huexotzinco,” 157-180; Hassig, Mexico and the 
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sentiments among conquerors and conquered. To Spanish conquistadors, it gave them a 
sense of being entitled to inherit and rule the land they conquered and the right to enjoy 
its wealth. As David Brading and Jaime Rodriguez argued, the memory of conquest led 
criollos, the descendants of the conquistadors, to develop a patriotic identity as 
Americanos, that is, as Spaniards born in Mexico who were the rightful descendants of an 


'88 Blacks likewise participated in the conquest of 


imagined glorious Aztec nation. 
Mexico, although in subordinated positions. During the colonial period, many Blacks 
escaped slavery and formed fugitive communities that merged with their Indian 
neighbors. As it will be illustrated in chapter three, many of these maroon settlements, 
now composed of Afro-mestizos, eventually settled peace agreements with the Spanish 
authorities and demanded recognition as reptblicas. °° 

The Spanish conquest now became ingrained in the historical memory of people 
in colonial Mexico. Although social divisions existed in pre-Columbian times, the 
Spanish introduced a caste system based also on race and continent of birth. The memory 


of Malinche, a convenient villain for Mexican nationalism, and of Tlaxcaltecan hero 


Xicotencatl Axacayatzin, also strongly reappeared in early nineteenth century. as 
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Colonial Mexico (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2003). 

'8 Brading, Los origenes; Rodriguez, We Are Now the True Spaniards. Patriotism here being understood as 
the exaltation of the land of one’s birth. For criollos, Indians, and castas, their patriotic sentiments gave 
them a sense of equality before the peninsulars; a right to participate as full citizens in the political and 
economic life of the New Spain. As explained by Brading, these patriotic sentiments did not exclude 
allegiance to the king of Spain. 

'° T anders, “Cimarron and Citizen.” 

i Cortés, Cartas y relaciones; Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva 
Espajia, 2 vols., edited by Genaro Garcia (Mexico City: Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria de Fomento, 
1904-1905); Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, Obras histéricas (Mexico City: Editorial Porrtia, 2002); 
Clavijero, Historia antigua de México; Don Domingo de San Ant6n Mufién, Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, Codex Chimalpahin, Volume 1: Society and Politics in Mexico Tenochtitlan, Tlatelolco, 
Texcoco, Culhuacan, and Other Nahua Altepetl in Central Mexico (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
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As Hernan Cortés and his Indian allies approached Tlaxcala in 1519, they had a 
young woman known as Malinche with them who was to play a pivotal role in the 
conquest of greater Mexico. Malinche was a Nahua of noble birth. '4! When her mother 
remarried, she was given away as a slave and taken to the Gulf of Mexico, where she 
lived into her early or mid-teens. In 1519, the Maya leaders of Potonchan gave her, along 
with nineteen other girls, to Hernan Cortés as a peace offering.” 

The pathos of Malinche’s life is unparalleled. Since independence, she became a 
symbol of evil Mexicans who betray their people to foreigners, of sellouts, of those who 
look down on everything Mexican and prefer American and European fashion, culture, 
ideas, and products. Foreign scholars give us a different picture but the same push toward 
unity. For Frances Karttunnen, Malinche was a survivor who endured indescribable 
cruelty. Her relationship with Hernan Cortés was one of collaboration in which, at least 
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1. 


for a time, they depended on each other for mutual surviva For Camilla Townsend, 


“she [wa]s someone who succeed[ed] in going about her own business following 
traditional Native American practices, managing to preserve herself intact and even to 
increase her ability to maneuver for a number of years.” Conversely, Susan Kellogg 
remind us that Malinche also embodied the characteristics of the Nahua woman born on 
One Flint Knife described in the Florentine Codex, who could be 


courageous, strong, reckoned as a man, and hardy. She would give honor 
as aman. And, [among] all her gifts, she would speak well, be eloquent, 


Press, 1997); Fernando Alvarado Tezozémoc, Crénica Mexicdyotl (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de México, 1975); and Ixtlixéchitl, Obras histéricas. 

‘1 Sahagtin, Historia general, 1177, 1179 

'? Susan Kello gg, “Marina, Malinche, Malintzin: Nahua Women and the Spanish Conquest,” in José 
Limon and La Malinche: The Dancer and the Dance, ed. Patricia Seed (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
2008), 79-80. 

‘8 Frances Karttunen, “Rethinking Malinche,” in Indian Women of Early Mexico,” eds., Susan Schroeder, 
Stephanie Wood, and Robert Haskett (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1997), 219-312. 
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give good counsel, and arrange her conversation in a manner of speaking 
well in her home.'“* 


Kellogg argues that the case of Malinche illustrates the gender roles of 
indigenous, and especially Nahua, women in pre-Columbian and early colonial times. 
She was traded as a slave, and the Spanish passed her around as a sex object. She “lived a 


'45 Tf she was even anti- 


brief and violent life,” and she did what she had to do to survive. 
Aztec, she only embodied attitudes common among those peoples dominated by the 
Aztec Triple Alliance. Immediately after Cortés obtained her, he gave her to Alonso 
Hernandez de Puertocarrero as a sex slave. Until then, Cortés had used Gerénimo de 
Aguilar as his translator when communicating with the Maya. Cortés soon found out 
about Malinche’s linguistic abilities, and took her back as his own concubine. 
Accordingly, Cortés used a triangle of translators when communicating with Nahuatl 
speaking peoples. Cortés spoke in Spanish, Gerdénimo de Aguilar translated into Maya, 
and Malinche translated from Maya into Nahuatl. Soon, Malinche learned Spanish and 
other indigenous languages, and became Cortés’s main translator and diplomat. Years 
later, Cortés had her married to another Spaniard, the soldier Juan Jaramillo. 
Maliche’s story has been used to show young Mexicans that collaboration does 
not pay. In later generations, Malinche became one of the most important historical 
characters in the formation of Mexican identity. In Octavio Paz’s El laberinto de la 
soledad, she is the mother of all Mexicans while Hernan Cortés is the father. Mexicans 
are, therefore, born into an abusive family life in which Hernan Cortés represents a 


strong, hyper-masculine; but cruel, neglectful, and distant, father. Conversely, Malinche 


‘4 Cited in Kellogg, “Marina, Malinche, Malintzin,” 86. 
” Kellogg, “Marina, Malinche, Malintzin,” 79. 
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represents a mother who was raped and then abandoned.'“° For many Mexicans, she is /a 
chingada, “the ‘fucked one,’ the ‘duped one,””?!47 
During and after the Spanish conquest, Malinche became representative of sexual 
relations between Spanish men and indigenous women. Affection could be part of these 
relationships, but these were unions between unequals. Spanish men frequently coerced 
native women into having sex with them and, when they refused, they could face extreme 
punishment and even an excruciating death. Concubinage was also very common. Such 
unions were temporary, and Spanish men usually took their mestizo children away from 
their mothers when these relationships ended. Marriages between Spanish conquistadors 
and noble indigenous women served political, diplomatic, and military purposes, and 
were a sign of conquest. Cortés is a prime example of Spanish gender values and of the 
Spanish sexual conquest of Mesoamerica. As Kellogg contends, 
The actions of Cortés himself epitomize the often fleeting quality of 
relationships between the male conquerors and the female conquered. In 
addition to fathering four children with his Spanish wife and another one 
out of wedlock with another Spanish woman, he was reported to have four 
mestizo children, each by a different mother. One of the women was 
Malintzin; another one was Tecuichpotzin, a daughter of Moteuczoma 
[Xocoyotzin]. Such transitory relations were perhaps a variant of other, 
still more exploitative, and often violent, relationships between European 
conquerors and indigenous women caught up in the tumultuous events of 
the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. '*® 
Kellogg also argues that some scholars missed the mark by concentrating their 
debates on whether Indian women in colonial times achieved a small degree of upward 
mobility, or whether they suffered additional labor burdens and sexual exploitation at the 
'*° Octavio Paz, El laberinto de la soledad (Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1984), 59-80. 
47 Townsend, Malintzin’s Choices, 3. 


'8 Susan Kellogg, Weaving the Past: A History of Latin America’s Indigenous Women from the 
Prehispanic Period to the Present (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 56-57. 
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hands of Spanish and Indian men. Although the evidence suggests that forms of gender 
complementarity and parallelism among Indians declined, they did not altogether 
disappear. In reality, the memory of pre-Columbian gender roles lived in Indian 
communities, contributing to the survival of the altepetl and the evolution of micro- 
patriotic sentiments in the republicas de indios. Kellogg elaborates, 

In part this is so because complimentary conceptions of gender roles 

continued to characterize at least some aspects of everyday life among 

many indigenous groups, in part because where an indigenous individual 

sat in the native social hierarchy had a great impact on that person’s life 

experiences and well-being throughout the colonial period. 7 
The Conquest 

On May 15, 1519, five Totonac leaders visited Hernan Cortés in Veracruz. They 

were vassals to the Aztec Triple Alliance. They told Cortés that they hated the Aztecs, 
who conquered them and compelled them to pay excessive tribute. This pivotal event 
revealed to Cortés that the Aztecs had many enemies. A process of divide and conquer 
continued in which Spanish and native peoples of Mexico learned from each other 
through trial and error. Mexican historians of the nineteenth century taught the public 
that, like other indigenous groups after them, the Totonac believed that they could 
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manipulate the Spaniards to pursue their agenda. ~~ The Spaniards, conversely, sought to 


manipulate native rivalries for their benefit. The memory of the Indian groups that 
collaborated in the Spanish conquest remained strong in the writings of nineteenth 


century Mexican historian Alfredo Chavero. According to Chavero, Cortés cleverly 


'® Thid, 86. 
'®° Francisco Frejes, Historia breve de la conquista de los estados independientes del imperio mexicano 
(Guadalajara: Tipografia de S. Banda, 1878); Alfredo Chavero, Historia antigua y de la conquista (Mexico 
City: Ballesca y Compafiia, 1880); and Manuel Orozco y Berra, Historia antigua y de la conquista de 
México (Mexico City: Tipografia de G. A. Esteva, 1880). 
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exploited the resentment against the Aztecs that existed in less powerful altepemeh, for 
the conquistador became aware that 


los enemigos de Moctezuma habfan comenzado a ofrecérsele como 
aliados; sabia que los pueblos querian sacudir la tiranfa de aquel monarca 
y que aquel extenso imperio no era mas que la reunion de elementos 
heterogéneos que tendian a separarse del centro, un castillo de naipes que 
se desharia al menor soplo del viento; elementos que en vez de apoyar a 
México podian utilizarse en su contra. a 


Cortés turned Veracruz into a Spanish fortress and set out to Cempohuallan 
(Cempoala). There, Cortés formed an alliance with the tlatoani, the so-called “Fat 
Cacique,” who proposed siding with Tlaxcala and Huexotzinco in order to vanquish the 
Aztecs.'°* Aware that the Spanish were approaching, the Tlaxcaltecans moved their 
armies to the eastern altepetl of Tizatlan, ruled by Xicotencatl the Elder. His son, 
Xicotencatl Axacayatzin, led the Tlaxcaltecan armies.'>° In the 1840s, Mexican historian 
Carlos Maria de Bustamante reconstructed the younger Xicotencatl’s arguments for 
opposing the Spaniards, portraying the Tlaxcaltecan warrior as a precursor of Mexican 
independence. In Bustamante’s extensive editorial notes to his edition of Sahagtn’s 
works, he imagined Xicotencatl Axayacatzin’s rationale for resistance as follows, 

Xicotencatl oponiéndose a esta opinion dijo: “Nuestras leyes nos Mandan 
dar acogida a los forasteros, mas no a los enemigos que puedan ser 
perjucidiales al estado. Estos hombres que pretenden entrar en nuestra 
ciudad, mas parecen monstruos arrojados por el mar, no pudiendo ya sufrir 
en su seno, que dioses bajados del cielo, como neciamente se imaginan 
algunos. {Es posible que sean dioses los que buscan con tanta avidez el 


oro y los placeres? ; Y qué no debemos temer de ellos en un pais tan pobre 
como el nuestro, que hasta de sal carece para el condimento de nuestros 


'S! Chavero, Historia antigua y de la conquista, 835. 
'? Oudijk and Restall, “Mesoamerican Conquistadors,” 44-46. 
'S3 Cesareo Teroba Lara refers to the father as “Xicoténcatl el Anciano” and to the son as Xicoténcatl 
Axayacatzin. See Cesareo Teorba Lara, Xicotencatl Axayacatzin (Mexico City: Secretaria de Educacién 
Publica, 1967), 6. 
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manjares? Agravio hace al valor de la naci6n quien la cree capaz de ser 
vencida por unos cuantos extranjeros.” '* 


Cortés and his expedition then entered Tlaxcaltecan territory. 'S The 
Tlaxcaltecans proved to be formidable opponents. The Spanish first entered the Tizatlan 
altepetl, which was home to many displaced Otomies who served in the Tlaxcaltecan 
armies. After losing two battles to the Spanish and their Cempoalan allies, the entire 
Huexotzinca contingent, as well as many Tlaxcaltecan warriors, refused to fight. '°° The 
most important motivation for Huexotzincas to fight was their micro-patriotic sentiments, 
which they expressed as the desire to maintaining the autonomy of their altepetl. At that 
point, the Huexotzincas had three options. Those were not fighting at all; continuing to 
participate actively in their military alliance with the Tlaxcaltecans; and negotiating 
alliances with either the Spaniards or the Aztecs. The Huexotzincas chose the first option. 

The Tlaxcaltecans knew that, should the Spanish formalize a pact with the Aztec, 
then they would be under attack by both of those powerful enemies. At that point, 
Tlaxcaltecan leaders were bitterly divided, with many of them favoring an alliance with 
the Spanish which they believed would give them a chance of defeating the Aztec. The 
deepest disagreement was that between Xicotencatl the Elder, lord of Tizatlan, who 
favored a decision to surrender and to pledge loyalty to the Spanish, and Xicotencatl 


Axayacatzin, his son, who led the Tlaxcaltecan armies. 


'S For this quotation, see Carlos Marfa de Bustamante, La aparicién de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe de 
México, comprobada con la refutacién del argumento que presenta D. Juan Bautista Munoz, funddndose 
en el testimonio del P. Fr. Bernardino de Sahagiuin (Mexico City: Imprenta de Ignacio Cumplido, 1840), 
47. 

55 Teroba Lara, Xicotencatl Axayacatzin, 6. 

'S° Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 65-67, 71. 
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Xicotencatl Axayacatzin deeply distrusted the Spanish, and believed that an 
alliance with the Spanish was worse than submitting to the Aztecs. In 1828, an 
anonymous Spanish-speaking author, living in Boston at the time, published the novel 
Xicotencatl. In this novel, the author portrayed the bitter disagreement between 
Xicotencatl the Elder and his son as a symbol of the impossible position that 
Tlaxcaltecans faced at the time.'°’ Should they continue fighting the Spanish, they would 
be facing a war in two fronts — the Aztec in the west and the Spanish in the east — and risk 
complete annihilation. Should they make an alliance with the Spanish, they would risk 
eventually becoming servants of the Europeans. Logic prevailed, and they opted for the 
second option. 

The Tlaxcaltecans thus became vassals of the Spanish crown. Cortés had recently 
received a similar message from Motecuhzoma, but they had not sealed the deal. Thus, 
on September 23, 1519, only six months since they had disembarked in Veracruz, Cortés 
and the Spaniards entered the city of Tlaxcala. The Tlaxcaltecans pledged vassalage to 
King Charles I of Spain, reinforced Cortés, and started the march to Tenochtitlan, but not 
before subduing some of the altepemeh loyal to the Aztecs along the way. From the 
perspective of the Tlaxcaltecans, becoming vassals of a distant king at that moment did 
not mean being colonized. Instead, it represented an opportunity to retain a degree of 
autonomy and land and water rights greater than what they would have under Aztec 


hegemony. This alliance also served as an opportunity for earning a large share of the 


'S’ The bitter division between Xicotencatl the Elder and his son was articulated by in Xicoténcatl: An 
Anonymous Historical Novel about the Events Leading up to the Conquest of the Aztec Empire (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1999). See also Davies, Los senorios, 98. 
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spoils of future conquests to be enjoyed by them and their Spanish allies. ‘88 Thus, their 
victories with the Spaniards gave them an extra sense of self-importance within the 


context of New Spain. 


MPa ae, 


The Lords of Tlaxcala Submit to the Spanish Note the black squire behind Hernan 
Cortés. Source: Diego Duran, Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espajia e Islas de Tierra 
Firme, ed. Angel Ma. Garibay K. (Mexico: Editorial Porrtia, 1984). 

Cholula sat on the road between Veracruz and Mexico City, and therefore it held 
major strategic significance to the Spanish. Upon sealing the alliance, the Tlaxcaltecans 
and Cortés marched into Cholula. Securing Cholula meant securing their supply lines as 
well as preventing a possible attack on their rear when invading Tenochtitlan. Cholula 
used to be an ally of the Tlaxcaltecans, but in recent years the diplomatic efforts of 
Motecuhzoma Xocoyotzin had prevailed in convincing prominent Cholulan leaders to 
switch allegiances and become a client altepetl to the Aztec Triple Alliance instead. This 


action left the Cholulans vulnerable to reprisals by the Tlaxcaltecan confederacy and 


'S8 Duran, Historia de las Indias, 533-534. 
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dependent on the Aztecs for their defense. '? Like their neighbors, the Cholulans 
cherished their autonomy, and switched allegiances according to their best interests. 

The Spanish, reinforced by a large contingent of Tlaxcalteca warriors, entered the 
city of Cholula unopposed. Cortés assembled the Cholulan leaders at the city’s main 
plaza, shut the exits off, and ordered the Spanish to massacre them all. He then proceeded 
to impose a new Cholulan king and to force a Cholulan alliance with the Tlaxcaltecans 
and with himself. Accounts vary as to what Cortés’s reasons for committing this atrocity 
were. Ross Hassig makes a strong case that the reasons had to be political. '°° Subduing 
the Cholulans eliminated an enemy that lay in the middle of Cortés’s supply lines from 
Veracruz to Tenochtitlan. It is also probable that the Tlaxcaltecans could have demanded 
this action from Cortés as a proof of loyalty. There were also plenty of disgruntled 
Cholulan pro-Tlaxcaltecan nobles left out of power when the Aztec imposed their 
favorite in charge, and they could have conspired with the Tlaxcaltecans to have the pro- 
Aztec Cholulan leadership decapitated and that way have a chance of taking power back. 
Decades after the event, Sahagun’s Aztec informants blamed the Tlaxcaltecan for inciting 
the Cholula massacre.'°! One informant recalled, 

Comenzaron luego a llamar a voces a los principales y sefiores, y toda la 
otra gente para que viniesen a donde estaban los espafioles. Y ellos todos 
se juntaron en el patio de la gran ciudad de Quetzalcéatl. Estando allf 


juntos los espafioles, afrontados de la poca cuenta que habian hecho de 
ellos, comenzaron a lancearlos, y mataros todos cuantos pudieron. Y los 


'? Tn 1520, Cortés wrote in a letter to King Charles I of Spain, “y fice que los desta ciudad de Churultecatl 
[Cholloltecatl, or Chollolan], y los de Tascaltecatl [Tlaxcaltecatl] fuesen amigos, porque lo solian ser antes, 
y muy poco tiempo habia que Moteczuma con dadivas los havia aducido 4 su amistad, y hecho enemigos de 
estotros.” See Hernan Cortés, “Segunda Carta-relacién de Hernan Cortés al Empreador: fechada en Segura 
de la Sierra 4 30 de octubre de 1520” in Cartas y relaciones de Hernan Cortés al Emperador Carlos V, ed. 
Don Pascual de Gayangos (Paris: Imprenta Central de los Ferro-Carriles, 1866), 74. 

' Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 78-81. 

'*! Gloria Grajales Ramos, Nacionalismo incipiente en los historiadores coloniales: estudio historiografico 
(Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México, 1961), 17; Sahagun, Historia general, 1183. 
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amigos indios de creer es que mataron muchos mas. Los chololtecas ni 
llevaron armas ofensivas ni defensivas, sino fuéronse desarmados, 
pensando que no se haria lo que se hizo. De esta manera murieron mala 
muerte. ©” 

The Cholulans were in not in a position of complete independence, and their 
nobles could conspire with the superpowers of the day, which were the Tlaxcaltecans, the 
Aztecs, and the Spaniards, to take power. Whatever the causes, Cortés had now attacked 
a major Aztec ally and cemented his alliance with the Tlaxcaltecans. Shifts in power were 
common among the altepemeh of Post-Classic Mesoamerica, and the new Cholulan 
leaders were ready to play that game again. 1 

After conquering Cholula, the Spanish continued their march westward to 
Tenochtitlan. Cortés received emissaries from the altepemeh of Chalco, Amaquemecan 
(Amecameca), Chimalhuacan, and Ayotzinco, who brought him gifts and complained 
about being exploited by the Aztec. These altepemeh had been allies of Huexotzinco until 
1486, when they fell to the Aztec Triple Alliance after an eight-year flower war, and 
remained bitter against their new overlords. Like the Cempoalans, the Tlaxcaltecans, and 
the Cholulans before them, all indigenous allies to Cortés reinforced the Spaniards with 
foodstuffs, laborers, and warriors. This made the European-Indian alliance a formidable 
fighting force when facing the Aztec. Native loyalty to Cortés, however, depended on the 


ability of the Spanish to protect them and to provide effective military leadership. Should 


the Spanish fail to do so, their native allies, holding common traits of language, religion, 


ha Sahagtn, Historia general, 1183. 
'® Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 75-81. 
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and culture, would switch allegiances, make peace with the Aztec, and turn on the 
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Europeans, and Cortés knew of that situation.' 


The Lords of Chalco, Amecameca, Chimalhuacan, and Ayotzinco Submit to the 
Spaniards (detail). Note the African squire behind Hernan Cortés. Source: Duran, 
Historia de las Indias. 

On November 8, 1519, Cortés entered Tenochtitlan unopposed. Motecuhzoma 
Xocoyotzin welcomed him into the Aztec royal palaces. According to Grisela Grajales 
Ramos, Sahagun’s informants sarcastically described the vulgarity and greed of the 
Spaniards, condemned the Spaniards for sacking the palaces for gold and precious stones, 
and indicted the Tlaxcaltecan collaborators for plundering semi-precious stones and 
feather headdresses. These critics were already thinking of the colonial order in a 
counter-hegemonic way. Sahaguin’s informants reflected the sensitivity of the Aztecs as 
they watched and shed tears when as they saw how their world was destroyed, how they 


were killed, raped, how they starved to death, and how the Spanish destroyed their 


164 Thid, 81-82. 
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world.'®° Painfully, they recalled how the Spaniards plundered and destroyed the Aztec 

treasures: 
Desde que se hubieron aposentado los espafioles, y concertado todo su 
repuesto, y reposado, comenzaron a preguntar a Motecuzoma por el tesoro 
real, para que dijese donde estaba. Y él los Ilev6 a una sala que se Ilamaba 
teucalco, donde tenfan todos los plumajes ricos y otras joyas muchas de 
pluma, y de oro y piedras. Y luego los sacaron delante de ellos. 
Comenzaron los espafioles a quitar el oro de los plumajes y de las rodelas, 
y de los otros atavios del arito que alli estaban, y por quitar el oro 
destruyeron todos los plumajes y joyas ricas. Y el oro fundiéronlo e 
hicieron barretas. Y las piedras que les parecieron bien, tomaronlas. Y las 
piedras bajas y plumajes, todo lo tomaron los indios de Tlaxcala. Y 
escudrifiaron los espafioles toda la casa real. Y tomaron todo lo que les 
parecié bien.’ 

Soon, Cortés took Motecuhzoma prisoner and attempted to control Tenochtitlan 
through him. Since the winds of winter hindered navigation, back in Cuba Governor 
Velazquez had to wait until the spring to launch a punitive expedition against Cortés. He 
instructed Panfilo de Narvaez to arrest Cortés and to bring him back to Cuba for trial. 
Narvaez, leading a force of over 800 Spaniards, landed in San Juan de Ulta around April 
20, 1520. Cortés left Pedro de Alvarado in charge of Tenochtitlan and headed to meet 
Narvaez. In the Aztec capital, the leaders of the Triple Alliance prepared to celebrate the 
festival of Toxcatl, one of the most sacred occasions for the Aztec in which the most 
important leaders of the priesthood and nobility gathered unarmed at the Templo Mayor. 
The day of the festival, Pedro de Alvarado and his Spanish soldiers sealed the entrances 
to the temple and massacred most of the Aztec leadership. Recognizing Alvarado as a 
mass murderer, surviving Aztec leaders laid siege to his forces. '€7 Alvarado’s massacre 


deprived the Aztec peoples of their most experience leadership. Ironically, it also opened 


'® Grajales Ramos, Nacionalismo incipiente, 20-22. 
id Sahagtn, Historia general, 1191. 
'*7 Thid, 1194, 
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the way for new and more radical leaders to emerge in the short term, and for a sense of 
separateness to emerge in the long term. Arguably, it was this massacre that allowed for 
the Otomies residing in Tlatelolco and for their distinguished warrior, Tlapanecatl 
Ecatzin, to gain notoriety in the last days of Tlatelolca resistance in July-August of 
i52tee 

Cortés marched on to the Gulf of Mexico, but not before sending envoys 
instructed to tell Narvaez that he was on coming to turn himself in. Cortés marched at the 
head of only 266 Spaniards. Before meeting Narvaez, Cortés managed to conspire with 
some of Narvaez’s spies to betray him. Believing that Cortés was coming to surrender 
himself, Narvdez took the bait. Instead, Cortés defeated him and convinced most of 
Narvadez’s men to join him in his campaign against Tenochtitlan.'™ 

Upon learning of the uprising against Alvarado in Tenochtitlan, Cortés marched 
back into the Aztec capital. He returned to Tenochtitlan on June 24, 1520, at the lead of 
1300 Spanish solders, which included eighty harquebusiers and eighty crossbowmen. 
They also had the cannons and other weapons that they took from Narvaez, ninety-six 
horses, and approximately 2000 Tlaxcaltecan warriors. As they reentered Mexico City, 
the people remained inside their houses, which allowed him to make it back into 
Axayacatl’s palaces, but now the city was a trap.'”° 

The conquistadors came back with a lot more than weapons and bad intentions 
into Mexico City. Inadvertently, Spanish settlers brought smallpox to the Caribbean in 
1518. A man from Narvéz’s 1520 expedition who joined Cortés carried the smallpox 
'® Thid, 1219-1220. 


'® Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 83-91. 
"”° Tid, 92-93. 
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pathogen into Tenochtitlan. The germ soon spread like wildfire, killing approximately 
forty percent of the population of central Mexico in 1520. Incubation averages twelve to 
fourteen days, but can range from seven to seventeen, which means that the first 
symptoms of smallpox appeared in Tenochtitlan around June 31, 1520 and a full 


epidemic broke out by July 10.'”' This was the first of many epidemics that contributed to 
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the devastation of the indigenous population in central Mexico. ‘~~ Their decimation led 


the survivors to cohere and contributed to their eventual embracing of a common 
Mexicano identity centuries later. 

At Tenochtitlan, the Aztec cut the Spanish off from supplies and besieged the 
castle. In an effort to neutralize the rebellion, Cortés brought Motecuhzoma to a rooftop 
and ordered him to tell the people to stop attacking the Spanish, but the tlatoani had lost 
all his influence, and the Tenochcas continued the siege. According to Diaz del Castillo, 


y no hubieron bien acabado el razonamiento cuando en aquella sazon tiran 
tanta piedra, y vara, que los nuestros que le arrodelaban de aquel vieron 
que entre tanto que hablaba con ellos no daban guerra, se descuidaron un 
momento de le arrodelar de presto y le dieron tres pedradas una en la 
cabeza y otra en un brazo y otra en una pierna, y puesto que le rogaban se 
curase y comiese, y le decian sobre ello buenas palabras, no quiso, antes 
cuando no nos catamos, vinieron a decir que era muerto, y Cortés lloro por 
él, y todos nuestros capitanes y soldados, y tratabamos, de que fue tan 
llorado, como si fuera nuestro padre, y no nos hemos de maravillar de ello, 
viendo que tan bueno era, y decian que habia diez y siete afios que reinaba, 
y que fue el mejor rey que en México habia habido, y que por su persona 
habia vencido tres desaffos que tuvo sobre las tierras que sojuzgo. |” 


Spanish accounts often conceal the truth, or at least present a version favorable to 


them. Hassig doubts Diaz del Castillo’s version of Motecuhzoma’s death, and states the 


'7! Suzanne Austin Alchon, A Pest in the Land: New World Epidemics in a Global Perspective 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2003), 64-66. 

ie Gibson, The Aztecs under Spanish Rule, 448-451. 
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probability that Cortés killed the t/atoani in order to cause a succession crisis. The 
emperor’s death on June 29, 1520, had an effect favorable to the Spaniards’ precarious 
situation and gave them an opportunity to escape. The Tenochcas mourned Motecuhzoma 
for four days, in which they eased the siege to Acayacatl’s palaces. Aztec leaders had 
chosen Cuitlahuac as the next tlatoani and scheduled his coronation for September 16. 
Other claimants to the throne, descendants of Motecuhzoma and earlier rulers, remained. 
Moreover, in Aztec tradition a new tlatoani had to prove himself competent in politics, 
war, and diplomacy; a process that sometimes took years after he was crowned. 
Cuitlahuac, therefore, lacked the decisive power to pull the Aztec leadership together in 
that moment of crisis. 

A heavy rainstorm the night on June 30 gave Cortés an opportunity to try to slip 
out of the Tenochtitlan unnoticed. The Spanish, along with their horses, the gold they had 
stolen, and their Tlaxcaltecan allies, marched toward Tlaxcala. They were soon spotted 
and assailed by the Tenochcas, who pursued them, destroyed some of their cannons, and 
killed many Spaniards, most of their Huexotzinca and Tlaxcaltecan auxiliaries, and some 


'4 Months earlier, Alvarado had killed the majority of the Aztec leaders. 


of their horses. 
Tenochtitlan was also in disarray, due largely to the recent killing of Motecuhzoma 
Xocoyotzin, and the Aztecs failed to administer the coup de grace to the Spanish. This 
event is remembered in Mexican history as la noche triste (the sad night) because of the 


175 


sorrow the Spaniards felt.''~ This event also made evident that the Spanish were 


vulnerable and that the Aztecs had a chance defeating them, and likely inspired the 


ne Sahagtn, Historia general, 1201. 
' Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 92-96. 
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Tenochcas, Tlatelolcas, and their Otomi allies — in a heroic act of resistance, to bravely 
defend their home in the summer of 1521. 

By the time they made it to Tlaxcala, the Spanish had suffered 865 Spanish 
fatalities, including those of five women who had come with Narvaez and joined Cortés. 
This was the time when the Spanish were at their weakest. Spanish survivors of the noche 
triste included 440 Spaniards and twenty horses. The Tenochcas had also managed to 
inflict wounds in each and every one of the surviving humans and animals in that 
expedition, and the Tlaxcaltecans knew it. The Aztecs, as well as all other Indian 
altepemeh in the Valley of Mexico, were not faring much better. The Spanish in Narvaez 
expedition had brought the smallpox germ with them. In the ensuing epidemic, none of 
the Spaniards died, but the germ killed approximately 40% of the indigenous population 
of central Mexico, including newly appointed Aztec tlatoani Cuitlahuac, in 1520-1521 
alone. Pedro de Alvarado, followed by the smallpox epidemic, had decimated Aztec 
leadership. In the aftermath of Cuitlahuac’s death, Cuauhtemoc rose to Aztec leadership 
and was eventually elected the last Aztec tlatoani in February of 1521.'’° In the words of 
a Aztec survivor, 

An epidemic broke out, a sickness of pustules. It began in Tepeilhuitl. 
Large bumps spread on people; some were entirely covered. They spread 
everywhere, on the face, the head, the chest, etc. [The disease] brought 
great desolation; a great many died of it. They could no longer walk about, 
but lay in their dwellings and sleeping places, no longer able to move or 
stir. They were unable to change position, to stretch out on their sides or 
face down, or raise their heads. And when they made a motion, they called 
out loudly. The pustules that covered the people caused great desolation; 


very many died of them, and many just starved to death; starvation 
reigned, and no one took care of others any longer. a 


'° Thid, 97-102, 106. 
'7 Lockhart, ed., We People Here, 180, 182. See also Sahagtin, Historia general, 1210. 
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Just as it killed almost half the population of central Mexico, this specific 
onslaught of smallpox, the first of many epidemics to assail the Indian population of 
colonial Mexico, affected the Mesoamerican leadership and masses as well. The death of 
many altepemeh leaders unleashed a series of power struggles in which pro-Tlaxcaltecan 
camps throughout the valley of Mexico gained the upper hand over pro-Aztec factions. 
Ultimately, the epidemic served the Spaniards, who found new allies among altepemeh 
formerly subdued by the Aztecs. Conversely, the mauling the Aztecs inflicted on the 
Spaniards weakened Cortés’s influence amongst the Tlaxcaltecans. Once more, 
Xicotencatl Axayacatzin made a case for finishing off the Spanish, and once again the 
Tlaxcaltecan nobles opposed him. On July 11, 1520, Tlaxcaltecan leaders met with 
Cortés at Huei-Otlipan (today’s Hueyotlipan) and renewed their alliance with the 
Spaniards, but this time the Tlaxcaltecans had the upper hand in the negotiations. Hernan 
Cortés made several concessions to Tlaxcaltecan leaders in order to renew the alliance. 
According to Charles Gibson, the meeting “was believed to have treated the subject of 
reward in broad terms and to have included tribute exemption, division of conquered 
land, and equal division of booty among Spanish and Tlaxcallan soldiers.”'”® 

Upon consolidating conquest, the Spanish crown did not honor all of Cortés’s 
promises. This policy contributed to the alienation that developed between the people and 
what the Spanish had hoped would become “New Spain.” In the meantime, however, 
Spaniards and Tlaxcaltecans started preparations for the siege of Tenochtitlan together. 


At that point, indigenous allies to the Spaniards included the altepemeh of Cempoala, 


'78 Charles Gibson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), 159-160. 
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Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, Atlixco, and Tliuhqui-Tepec (today’s Tlatlauquitepec).'”” In the 
minds of the Cortés’s Indian allies, as well as on those defending Tenochtitlan and 
Tlatelolco, the desire to retain their autonomy became one of their highest motivations 
and would greatly affect the nature of the later independent movement. 

Cortés and his men and horses rested for a short time in Tlaxcala while they 
recovered from their wounds. Then they proceeded to attack some of the Aztec allies east 
of Tenochtitlan, both for a show of force to impress his allies and gain new ones, and as a 
means to weaken the Aztec Triple Alliance. The Spanish started this campaign by 
attacking the altepemeh of Tepeyacac, Quechola, and Tecamachalco, all loyal to the 
Aztec. Upon defeat, leaders of those locales pledged vassalage to the Spanish as well as 
aid in the form of auxiliary troops, porters, cooks, and supplies for what became the final 
campaign against the Aztec Triple Alliance. 

Like Cholula, Huaquechula and Iztcar had come within the Aztec sphere of 
influence in the early sixteenth century. The Aztecs recognized that the region of 
Huaquechula-Iztcar was loyal to them and gave it a special name — Coatlalpan. The 
Aztecs placed rulers who favored them, but the new situation made the altepemeh rulers 
of those locales dependent on the Aztecs for defense, trade, and religious culture. In the 
autumn of 1520, four nobles from Huaquechula who opposed Aztec hegemony visited 
Cortés and complained about Aztec abuse. Cortés appointed Cristobal de Olid to lead a 
Spanish-Tlaxcaltecan attack against the Aztec garrison at Huaquechula. Cortés wrote, 

cuando yo llegué a un tiro de ballesta de la dicha ciudad, ya me trafan 


hasta cuarenta prisioneros, y todavia me di prisa a entrar dentro... Y fue 
tan presto oido y sabido este tumulto por la dicha gente de guarnicion, 


'? Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 99-100. 
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porque estaban en un alto que sojuzgaba toda la ciudad y lo llano de al 
derredor, que casi a una sazon Ilegaron los que salian huyendo de la dicha 
ciudad y la gente que venia en socorro a ver qué cosa era aquella; los 
cuales eran mas de treinta mil hombres y la mas lucida gente que hemos 
visto, porque traian muchas joyas de oro y plata y plumajes; y como es 
grande la ciudad, comenzaron a poner fuego en ella por aquella parte por 
do entraban ; lo cual fue muy presto hecho saber por los naturales, y yo 
sali con sola la gente de caballo, porque los peones estaban ya muy 
cansados, y rompimos por ellos, y retrujéronse 4 un paso, el cual les 
ganamos, y salimos tras ellos, alanceando muchos por una cuesta arriba 
muy agra, y tal, que cuando acabamos de encumbrar la sierra, ni los 
enemigos ni nosotros podiamos ir atras ni adelante; y asi, cayeron muchos 
de ellos muertos y ahogados de la calor, sin herida ninguna, y dos caballos 
se estancaron, y el uno muri6; y de esta manera hicimos mucho dajfio, 
porque ocurrieron muchos indios de los amigos nuestros, y como iban 
descansados, y los contrarios casi muertos, mataron muchos. !°° 


The Aztec troops at Huaquechula retreated to Izicar. Hernan Cortés then 
dispatched Olid and 300 Spaniards reinforced by thousands of Tlaxcaltecan warriors to 
besiege Izticar. Bernal Diaz del Castillo described the event, 


En obra de una hora estaban ya puestos en huida todos los mexicanos y 
dizque nuestros tlaxcaltecas que lo hicieron muy varonilmente que 
mataban y prendian muchos de ellos y como les ayudaban todos los de 
aquel pueblo y provincia hicieron gran estrago en los mexicanos que 
presto despacharon en irse retrayendo para hacerse fuertes en otro gran 
pueblo que se dice Izicar donde estaban otras grandes guarniciones de 
mexicanos y estaban en gran fortaleza y quebraron un puente porque no 
pudiesen pasar caballos ni Crist6bal de Olid, porque como he dicho 
andaba enojado, hecho un tigre, no tard6 mucho en aquel pueblo que luego 
fue a Izicar con los que le pudieron seguir y con los amigos de 
Huaquechula pas6 el rio y da en los escuadrones mexicanos que de presto 
los vencié y alli le mataron dos caballos y a él le dieron dos heridas y la 
una en el muslo y el caballo bien herido y estuvo en Izticar dos dias y 
como los mexicanos fueron desbaratados, luego vinieron los caciques y 
sefiores del pueblo y de otros comarcanos a demandar paz, y se dieron por 
vasallos de nuestro rey y sefior, y desde que todo fue pacifico. '*! 


While the battle of Iztcar broke the last Aztec resistance to the Spanish outside 


Tenochtitlan, many of the people retained their previous sense of identity. The pro-Aztec 


ee Cortés, Cartas y relaciones, 147-149. 
'8! Diaz del Castillo, Historia verdadera, 457-458. 
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tlatoani of Iztcar fled. A grandson of the former pro-Tlaxcaltecan tlatoani of Izicar took 
his place, and he soon pledged his allegiance to the Spanish. The new king of Izicar was 


son of the lord of Huaquechula.'* 


Like all conquered peoples, the Huaquechulans knew 
that they could benefit from assisting the Spaniards. Soon, they accompanied the Spanish 
expeditions, bringing myriad peoples together. They contributed significantly to the 
Spanish conquest of Guatemala. In the eighteenth century, the Spanish removed the 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the Huaquechulan indios de conquista, and forced them to 
pay tribute just like the masses of conquered Indians did. When this happened, many 
Huaquechulans, like their Tlaxcaltecan and Tarascan counterparts, embraced a sense of 
“Mexicano” identity. '*° 

Cortés continued his preparations for the siege of Tenochtitlan. He secured his 
supply lines from Veracruz and, together with his indigenous allies, conquered most of 
the region east of Tenochtitlan and near the road to Veracruz, and built an enormous 
arsenal. Of particular importance for the siege of Tenochtitlan was the construction of 
thirteen brigantines in Tlaxcala, which Cortés had later brought in parts and re-assembled 
at the shores of Lake Texcoco. Cortés established alliances with leaders or pretenders to 


the throne of all conquered altepemeh, which tremendously enlarged his forces and 


widened his supplies. ae 
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Cortés and his men celebrated the nativity of Jesus at Tlaxcala the night of 
December 24, 1520. A few days later, on December 28, the Spanish and their Indian 
allies marched on Tenochtitlan for a third, and final, time. At that point, Cortés’s army 
included 550 Spaniards and ten thousand Tlaxcaltecan warriors. Tens of thousands of 
additional native warriors joined the expedition along the way. According to Ross Hassig, 
the entire indigenous force that participated in the siege of Tenochtitlan, including 
warriors, porters, and cooks, numbered approximately 200,000.'%° Texcoco fell 
immediately, and Cortés imposed Tecocol, son of Nezahualpilli, as new king. Tecocol, in 
return, supported Cortés militarily and logistically. 

The Spanish now had a foothold at Lake Texcoco from which to deploy their 
brigantines and engage the Aztec war canoes. Cortés left a force of 225 Spaniards and 
3000 to 4000 indigenous allies to secure Texcoco and defend the rear. He then launched 
three armies to attack the Aztec capital. These were led by Pedro de Alvarado, who 
attacked Tlacopan; the survivor from the Battle of Izicar, Cristobal de Olid, who attacked 
Coyoacan; and Gonzalo de Sandoval, who attacked Ixtapalapan. Xicotencatl Axayacatzin 
led the Tlaxcalteca armies in the assault, but Cortés soon accused him of conspiring with 
the Aztec and had him hanged. Xicotencatl Axayacatzin had no support amongst the 
Tlaxcaltecan nobles, for he had opposed the alliance to the Spanish to the end.'*° The 
memory of Xicotencatl Axayacatzin became an important element of Mexican 
nationalism, popularized in Xicoténcatl: An Anonymous Historical Novel about the 
Events Leading up to the Conquest of the Aztec Empire, originally published in 1828. 


Conversely, Mexican historians of the nineteenth century indicted the Tlaxcaltecans and 


'8 Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 143. 
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Tarascans as collaborators for assisting the Spaniards in the conquest of Mesoamerica. 
Francisco Frejes harshly described how “los indigenas que ayudaron a los espafioles a la 
invasion de estas provincias como instrumentos ciegos de los caprichos de los 
conquistadores, fueron en gran parte la causa de la destruccién de los pueblos que 
invadian.”'*’ 

The Aztecs resisted bravely, but the attackers slowly tightened their grip. On 
April 28, 1521, the conquistadors finished assembling and launched thirteen brigantines 
at Texcoco. The water at the lake was brackish and the Aztec depended on fresh water 
they brought from Chapultepec through an aqueduct built by Ahuizotl in 1499. The 
Spanish destroyed the aqueduct and blockaded the island. This action trapped more than 
200,000 people within Tenochtitlan. On May 30, 1521, the attackers burned down 
Ixtapalapan. In the meantime, the blockade gradually reduced Tenochtitlan to starvation. 
Xochimilco, Cuitlahuacan, Huitzilopochco, Mizquic, and Colhuacan soon fell, and 
factions of their nobilities made pacts with the invaders. The Spanish appointed some of 
these leaders in charge, and all of these submitted altepemeh joined the Spanish in the 
siege. Only the people of Mixicatzingo dared to stand with the Tenochcas to the end. 


Otherwise, Tenochtitlan stood alone.!*® 


By the end of the colonial period, their resistance 
to the conquest would be regarded as heroic in the pueblos of Mexico. 

Desperate, the Tenochcas attacked all three Spanish camps — Tlacopan, 
Coyoacan, and Ixtapalapan — three nights in a row, and the defenders drove them back. 


Then, in a temporary reversal of fortunes, the Tenochcas won the naval battle of June 30, 


1521 over the Spanish. In this battle, the Tenochcas captured more than fifty-three 


'87 Erejes, Historia breve de la conquista, 48-49. 
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Spaniards alive, brought them to Yacacolco, and made them dance to Huitzilolpochtli 
before sacrificing them.'®? This turn of the events temporarily destabilized the invading 
coalition. At that point, most of the warriors from Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, Cholula, 
Texcoco, Chalco, and Tlamanalco, went home, leaving only small contingents at the 
siege. Their thinking remains unclear to us, but this action shows not only how fragile the 
alliance was, but also how much the Spaniards depended on an appearance of 
invincibility. The Spanish went on to win a few battles, and their indigenous allies came 
back. News of the siege traveled fast, and hundreds of Spanish reinforcements from all 
over the Caribbean arrived in Veracruz and made their way to Tenochtitlan, ready to cash 
in on the pillage of the Aztec capital. me 

In late July of 1521, Cortés penetrated the defenses of Tenochtitlan and entered 
the city. The Tenochcas retreated to Tlatelolco. The Tlatelolcans, conquered less than 
fifty years earlier by the Tenochcas, resented what they felt was stupidity and 
incompetence by the Tenochca leaders in dealing with the Spanish invasion.'’! Some 
Otomies also fought heroically in the defense of Tlatelolco. The Aztec informants of 
Sahagtin remembered how Tlalpanécatl Ecatzin, a distinguished warrior from Tlatelolco, 
led an attack on the invaders and coordinated the capture of fifteen more Spaniards. ne 
According to Kevin Terraciano, Tlalpanécatl Ecatzin was an Otomi officer who, like 


193 


many other Otomies and non-Nahuas, served in the Aztec armies. ~~ Tlatelolcan Otomies 
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thus kept the memory of their valiant participation in the defense of their land, illustrating 
how indigenous people in colonial Mexico imagined a glorious past that empowered 
them to envision a sovereign nation for themselves in the future. ie 
In August 1, 1521, Spanish horsemen entered the Tlatelolco marketplace, which 
held thousands of Tenochca merchants, artisans, women, and children, and massacred 
them. The fighting proceeded from house to house. The Tenochcas/Tlatelolcans and their 
Otomi allies fought off of rooftops and smashed holes in the backs of houses while 
retreating. At that point, all of Cortés’s armies were at Tlatelolco, and the attackers 
controlled seven eights of the island. In early August, Cuauhtemoc, the Aztec tlatoani, 
sent emissaries to Cortés, offering terms of surrender. Cortés ignored their plea. The 
Spanish and their indigenous allies broke though the last Tenochca/Tlatelolca/Otomi 
defenses on August 13, 1521. Altogether, well over 1,000 Spaniards and 200,000 Indian 
allies took part on the siege of Tenochtitlan. Upon Cuauhtemoc’s surrender of 
Tenochtitlan/Tlatelolco on August 13, the Spanish and their indigenous allies went on an 
orgy of murder, rape, and pillage in Tenochtitlan/Tlatelolco, which lasted for another four 
days.” A native survivor bitterly recalled, 
And all this is what happened to us and what we saw and beheld. What we 
suffered is cause for tears and sorrow. The water we drank was salt. 
Adobe bricks dipped in a well were an exclusive possession, guarded 
under a shield. If someone tried to toast something, it had to be guarded 
with a shield. We ate colorin wood, grass from the salt flats, adobe, 
lizards, mice, things full of dust. We fought over eating worms; when they 
put them on the fire and their flesh began to cook, they picked them out of 
the fire and ate them. 


And we had a price. There was a price for the youth, a priest, a maiden, or 
a little child. The price for an ordinary person was just two handfuls of 


'°4 Fuentes, “Remember the Future,” 338-339. 
'° Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest, 139-142. Hassig clarifies that the number of 200,000 Indian 
allies includes not only warriors, but also porters, cooks, and servants. 
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shelled maize. Ten cakes of water flies or twenty of grass from the salt 
flats was our price. Gold, greenstones, tribute cloth, plumes, and all 
precious things were considered as nothing and just spilled on the 
ground... 

And on the roads lay shattered bones and scattered hair; the houses were 
unroofed, red with blood; worms crawled on the roads; and the walls of 
the houses were slippery with brains. And the water seemed red, as though 
it were dyed, and thus we drank it.'”° 

Upon destroying Tenochtitlan, the Spanish proceeded to consolidate control over 
Mexico. Indigenous allies, as well as African auxiliaries and slaves, accompanied them in 
the campaigns against Oaxaca, Michoacan, Yucatan, Guatemala, and the Mexican north, 
including New Mexico. The Spanish conquest of Mexico depended largely on their 
native allies, who provided the bulk of the invading armies. 

As early as 1521, the Spanish identified the Tlaxcaltecans as their new main 
competitors and proceeded to subdue them. Gradually, through the imposition of Spanish 
institutions, the Spanish deprived their allies of the spoils of victory. 7 The Spanish 
refusal to allow Tlaxcaltecans to collect tribute from Cholula and Huexotzinco was a sign 
of things to come. Like they did with other indigenous allies, the Spanish soon reneged 
on promises to exempt the commoners from their former allies of exemptions from 
tribute and from corvee labor. The Spanish also placed all Mesoamerican nobles under 
the category of principales and all other natives as macehuales and, by the late eighteenth 
century, forced even native leaders themselves to pay tribute and corvee labor to the 


empire. ve 
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The Spanish used the existing Nahua institutions of central Mexico as a means for 
exploiting their new and lucrative colony. According to Lockhart, “[o]n the Spanish side, 
in the sixteenth century it was very much in the interest of Spanish individuals and 
officialdom to maintain large units and preserve the integrity of existing indigenous 
authorities. Large units meant large and lucrative encomiendas, and everything was 
channeled through the primary tlatoani.”'” 

This form of organization allowed separate thinking to quietly survive inside the 
altepemeh and emergent pueblos. Eventually, the Spanish reorganized local native 
political units as reptiblicas de indios led by a native governador supported by the 
principales, under the supervision of Spanish alcaldes mayores. As they had done during 
the Reconquista, the conquistadors rewarded themselves with one or more encomiendas, 
“grant[s] of Indian tribute and originally labor to a Spaniard, the foundation of the largest 
Spanish estates in the first decades after the conquest.”””° As articulated by Yanna 
Yannakis, the surviving Mesoamerican nobility acted largely as intermediaries, enforcing 
the Spanish agenda. It was when the Spanish compressed the Indian elites beyond the 
breaking point during the Bourbon reforms that the indigenous leaders revolted against 
their European overlords.*”" 

Because Mesoamericans lacked beasts of burdens and relied on networks of 
human porters, they had never built major roads. The Spanish tapped into the porter 
system and did not initiate major road improvements until the seventeenth century. The 
accumulated effects of epidemic diseases, ecological devastation, massacres, and force 
Lockhart, The Nahuas, 54. 
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labor depopulated Mesoamerica to a devastating degree. The smallpox epidemics of 1520 
and of typhus in 1545-1548 and 1576-1581 were particularly devastating. The 
introduction of Old World livestock was similarly destructive. The Spanish practice of 
large-scale timbering soon destroyed a large portion of Mesoamerican forests. The 
Spanish introduction of commercial wheat and sugar cane farming dislocated the 
production of native foodstuffs, especially the cultivation of maize. Their introduction of 
cattle, pigs, sheep, and goats, and their allowing them to roam freely to destroy native 
maize, squash, and beans fields devastated Indian crops. Except for cattle, all of these 
animals ate into the roots of plants and grass, facilitating the erosion of the top soil.” 
The degradation of their environment contributed to hunger and exacerbated the misery 
of most Indians during the colonial period and, along with the usurpation of their lands 
and their exploitation at the hands of the Spanish, aided the evolution toward proto- 


nationalist sentiments during the late colonial period. 
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Correlation between pre-conquest trade routes and conquest expedition routes. 
Source: Matthew and Oudijk, eds., Indian Conquistadors, 51. 

Indigenous warriors composed the bulk of Spanish-led expeditions to the 
conquest of remaining independent Mesoamerican city-states and peoples. In the face of 
imminent invasion, Mesoamerican leadership also faced division, with some factions 
favoring resistance to the Spanish while others favored surrender. Pretenders to the 
throne in different Mesoamerican city-states benefitted by siding with the Spanish, for 
that way they gained power and wealth by appropriating tribute from the provinces they 
conquered. The Spanish identified those who wanted to collaborate with them and 
instigated civil wars that weakened the altepetl before and during a Spanish-led attack. 
Altepemeh formerly under Aztec control collapsed first, and Michoacan, Oaxaca, 


Yucatan, and Guatemala fell next. 
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Following the pattern by which they conquered Tenochtitlan, Cortés sent Pedro de 
Alvarado at the lead of a few hundred Spanish soldiers and thousands of indigenous allies 
from Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco and Huaquechula to conquer Guatemala the winter of 
1523.7 According to Michel R. Oudijk and Mathew Restall, the Spanish also depended 
on their Indian allies, who took them through their existing trade routes in subsequent 
conquest expeditions.-”" As indios de conquista, native auxiliaries expected to earn 
privileges such as spoils of war, tribute from the conquered, and exemption from tribute. 
Upon consolidation of the colonies, the Spanish did not fulfill their early promises, but 
instead exploited their former allies.7°> Indios de conquista, however, were among the 
first to become ladinoized, that is, to adopt Spanish language, culture, and Catholic 
religion. During colonial times, they embraced a proto-nationalist identity which matured 
when the Spanish took away their privileges in the eighteenth century during the Bourbon 
reforms.°”° 

In Guatemala, the following two decades were times characterized by warfare, 
forced migrations, pillage, epidemics, forced migrations, and war. Upon Alvarado’s death 
at the War of the Mixton in 1541, the Spanish monarchs sent bureaucrats to take control 


of the colony away from the Conquistadors, marking the transition from conquest to 


colonization. 


°° The participation of Tlaxcaltecan warriors in Spanish expedition of conquest in Mesoamerica, the 
Mexican north, and the U.S. Southwest, is well documented. For the role of Quauhquechollan in the 
conquest of Guatemala, see Asselbergs, Conquered Conquistadors, Matthew, Memories of Conquest. 

° Oudijk and Restall, “Mesoamerican Conquistadors,” 49-54. 

° «1 etter of the council of Huejotzingo to the King, 1560,” in Beyond the Codices: The Nahua View of 
Colonial Mexico, eds. Arthur J. O. Anderson, Frances Berdan, and James Lockhart (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1976), 183. 

ae Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 42-44; Yannakakis, The Art of Being In-between, 169-181; Matthew, Memories 
of Conquest, 141-171. 
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Conclusion 

Major social inequalities existed in ancient Mesoamerica, but Spanish conquest 
and colonization introduced a new caste system based not only on social class, but also 
on race and continent of birth. The subsequent oppression perpetrated by peninsulares on 
those born in the Americas further galvanized the latter, who developed separate notions 
of criollo, mestizo, Indian, and black patriotism and a generalized proto-nationalism by 
the late eighteenth century. 

The Spanish introduced new and novel methods of control of New Spain by using 
the existing altepemeh while grafting European religious, civil, and military institutions 
into their new colony. The introduction of large numbers of black slaves, as well as 
widespread racial mixture created a colonial society in which separate notions of ethnic 
and racial patriotism and proto-nationalism evolved over centuries. These patriotic and 
proto-nationalist sentiments first coalesced in the widespread rebellions of the 1760s and 
1780s and finally fused together during the wars of independence and the American and 


French invasions. 
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Chapter III: Lovers and Foes: Blacks and Indians in New Spain 


The officials of San Miguel [de Soyaltepeque] asked the viceroy to order 
Spanish officials in Veracruz to treat them with the respect due to 
governors and alcaldes. They referred to their community as a “Republica 
de Negros” and reminded the viceroy that they had always defended their 
coasts and had loyally paid tribute as required. Flipping a cultural and 
racial stereotype on its head, they charged that local Spaniards were 
interfering with the good government of their republic, and they asked for 
Justice and for damages. 

Jane G. Landers. 


Por cuanto Juan de Valdés me hizo relacion que él tiene estancias de 
ganado mayor en términos del pueblo de Cuiseo donde algunos negros 
huidos y ausentes de sus amos se van y andan saliéndose cimarrones y 
matan y destruyen el dicho ganado Y saltean y maltratan los indios y 
personas que por alli pasan robandoles sus haciendas llevandoles sus 
hijas y mujeres Lo cual no se ha podido remediar a causa de que los tales 
negros andan a caballo de una en otra jurisdicci6n por los montes y 
caminos dsperos donde si no es con mucho cuidado y diligencia no 
pueden ser presos. 

Viceroy Lorenzo Sudrez de Mendoza, 1582. 


Frustrated by the continuing depredations committed by a band of maroons 
(fugitive slaves), in 1582 Viceroy Mendoza ordered the Spanish authorities of Cuiseo and 
jurisdictions nearby, to apprehend the fugitives.-”” For Spanish authorities, the runaways 
were barbarous rebels who threatened the social order and peace of the colony. 
Conversely, maroons knew that if they were to have any hope of surviving in freedom, 


they would have to settle in areas that “were typically located in inhospitable, out-of-the- 
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way areas” that the Spanish dared not go.” ” For slaves in the Americas to reach freedom, 


207 AGN, Indios, v. 2, exp. 161, f. 41. Cuiseo is located in today’s state of Michoacan. Maroons refer to 
escaped slaves who came together in fugitive societies, often raiding European estates and Indian 
communities for survival. See Richard Price, “Introduction,” to Maroon Societies: Rebel Slave 
Communities in the Americas, ed. Richard Price (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996), 1-30. 
°° Richard Price, “Introduction,” to Maroon Societies: Rebel Slave Communities in the Americas, ed. 
Richard Price (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1979), 5. 
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“the only practical possibility [...] was the establishment of isolated communities in 
inaccessible places, since the idea of organized cooperation leading to simultaneous 
uprising of sufficient scope to gain control was inconceivable.””” In New Spain, some 
maroon societies proved too resilient and survived countless military assaults by colonial 
authorities. Over time, they became multi-ethnic, — although black-dominated — self- 
sufficient communities of peasant warriors which, following the example of the 
republicas de indios, demanded official recognition and a degree of autonomy from the 


Spanish crown in exchange for their loyalty and continued tribute.”'° 


aia Miguel Acosta Saignes, “Life ina Venezuelan Cumbe,” in Price, ed., Maroon Societies, 73. 

*!° Literature on slave runaway communities, commonly known as marron communities in the Americas is 
extensive. Surveys include Price, ed., Maroon Societies; Alvin O. Thompson, Flight to Freedom: African 
Runaways and Maroons in the Americas (Kingston: University of West Indies Press, 2006). Regional and 
national studies are also abundant. Examples include, for Mexico, Juan M. de la Serna H., “Los cimarrones 
en la sociedad novohispana” Archipielago 18, no. 68 (2011): 52-55; Juan B. Laurencio, Campana contra 
Yanga en 1608 (Mexico City: Citlaltepetl, 1974); Carroll, “Mandinga,” 488-505; David. M., Davidson, 
“Negro Slave Control and Resistance in Colonial Mexico, 1519-1650,” The Hispanic American Historical 
Review 46, no. 3 (August, 1966): 235-253; Frank “Trey” Proctor III, “Slave Rebellion and Liberty in 
Colonial Mexico,” in Black Mexico: Race and Society from Colonial to Modern Times, ed. Ben Vinson III 
and Matthew Restall (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2009), 21-50; Matthew Restall, 
“Black Conquistadors: Armed Africans in Early Spanish America” The Americas 57, no. 2 (October, 
2000): 171-205; Colin A. Palmer, “Patterns of Social Control and Resistance,” in Colin A. Palmer, Slaves 
of the White God: Blacks in Mexico, 1570-1650. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1976), 119- 
144; Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz. For Brazil, see Thomas Flory, “Fugitive Slaves and Free 
Society: The Case of Brazil, The Journal of Negro History 64, no. 2 (Spring, 1979): 116-130; Clovis 
Moura, Quilombos, resisténcia ao escravismo (SAo Paulo: Editora Atica, 1987); Pedro Paulo A. Funari, 
Stanley A. South, Silveira Mario J., and Facumdo Gémez Romero, The Archaeology of Palmares and Its 
Contribution to the Understanding of the History of African-American Culture (Columbia: South Carolina 
Institute of Archaeology and History, 1995); Eliane Cantarino O'Dwyer; Quilombos: identidade étnica e 
territorialidade (Rio de Janeiro: Editora FGV, 2002); Flavio dos Santos Gomes, A hidra e os pantanos: 
mocambos, quilombos e comunidades de fugitivos no Brasil, séculos XVII-XIX (Sao Paulo: Editora 
UNESP, 2005); Glen Alan Cheney, Quilombo dos Palmares: Brazil’s Lost Nation of Fugitive Slaves 
(Hanover, CT: New London Librarium, 2014). For Cuba, see José Luciano Franco, Los palenques de los 
negros cimarrones (Havana: Partido Comunista de Cuba, 1973); Pedro Deschamps Chapeaux, Los 
cimarrones urbanos (Havana: Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, 1983); Gabino La Rosa Corzo, Runaway 
Settlements in Cuba: Resistance and Repression (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2003). 
For the British Caribbean, see Hart, Slaves Who Abolished Slavery: Blacks in Rebellion. For the United 
States, see Timothy James Lockley, ed., Maroon Communities in South Carolina: A Documentary History 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 2009); Nathaniel Millett, The Maroons of Prospect Bluff 
and Their Quest for Freedom in the Atlantic World (Gainsville: University Press of Florida, 2013); 
Sylviane Diouf, Slavery’s Exiles: The Story of the American Maroons (New York: New York University 
Press, 2014). For Haiti, see Jean Fouchard, The Haitian Maroons: Liberty or Death (New York: Edward 
W. Blyden Press, 1981) 
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This chapter explores how multicultural maroon societies dominated by blacks, 
but often inclusive of rebel Indians and of fugitives of all ethnicities, pressed for their 
right to exist as free pueblos within New Spain. The people of these maroon communities 
not only took pride in their contribution to the military defense of their patria (the land of 
their birth); they also embraced the responsibilities and privileges, and demanded the 


rights, that came with iG 


This chapter will explore the ways in which blacks, Indians, 
and castas (people of mixed ancestry) interacted sexually, militarily, and culturally. 
Furthermore, it will also analyze the ways in which blacks, free and enslaved, related to 
Indians in New Spain and, in the case of Atlixco and Puebla, how they eventually formed 
multicultural alliances that fought Spanish supremacy. 

Claudio Lomnitz correctly argues that by sanctioning the existence of the 
republicas of espafioles and the reptiblicas de indios in New Spain, the Spanish crown 
actually fostered the development of criollo patriotism (the republica de espafioles), and 
Indian patriotism (the republica de indios). According to Lomnitz, blacks in New Spain, 
however, did not develop their own sense of patriotism because “the tendency to form 
Afro-Mexican collectivities was limited to the groups of maroons who succeeded in 
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establishing themselves in the coastal areas. By integrating Jane G. Landers’ concept 


of the republica de negros into the equation, this chapter revises Claudio Lomnitz’s 


concept of two nationalities, the criollos and the Indians, coexisting in colonial Mexico, 


*!! Claudio Lomnitz defines patriotism as “the sense exaltation of the land of birth.” Those maroons born 
elsewhere but enslaved in New Spain embraced that sense and made the New Spain their adopted patria. 
For this quote, see Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 17. 

a Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 45. 
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and argues that a third important corporate group, that of blacks, also developed their 


213 


own patriotic ideologies in ways different but parallel to those of criollos and Indians. 
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Sites with Significant Concentration of Blacks in New Spain. Map drawn by Séverine 


Rebourcet. 
Source: Ben Vinson III and Matthew Restall, eds., Black Mexico: Race and Society from 


Colonial to Modern Times (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2009), xvi- 
XVIi. 


Landers argues that surviving fugitive slave societies identified themselves as free 
pueblos and modeled themselves politically and ideologically after the reptblicas de 
indios. Furthermore, Landers adds that the widespread presence of maroon groups 
threatened the imperial project and imperiled the colonial concept of a Christian civilized 


society. Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth century, the constant presence of 


Jane G. Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen: African Ethnicity, Corporate Identity, and the Evolution of Free 
Black Towns in the Spanish circum-Caribbean,” in Slaves, Subjects, and Subversives: Blacks in Colonial 
Latin America, eds. Jane G. Landers and Barry M. Robinson (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 2006), 111-145. 
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fugitive slave bands compelled the Spanish crown not only to sanction the existence of 
free black communities, but also to defend them from the assaults of Spanish hacendados 
and local and regional authorities as well. Landers, however, clarifies that defending the 
pacified maroon settlements was in the best interest of the crown. The opposite, leaving 
them at the mercy of the Spanish, would have resulted in widespread rebellion and 
banditry on the part of the maroons.”"* 

Most maroon societies in New Spain collapsed before the military assaults of the 
Spanish. Some, however, not only survived, but even thrived. In New Spain, there is 
ample evidence that some of these communities proved too resilient for the authorities to 
crush. Eventually, in exchange for the maroons’ assistance in future military campaigns 
and in capturing and returning fugitive slaves, the Spanish crown granted them official 
recognition and issued them primordial titles as pueblos de negros. These settlements 
included San Lorenzo de Cerralvo (today’s Yanga, Veracruz), in 1609; San Miguel de 
Soyaltepeque (today’s San Miguel Soyaltepec, Oaxaca), in 1670; Mandinga (today’s 
Mandinga, Veracruz), in 1735; and Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe de los Morenos de 
Amapa (today’s Amapa, Oaxaca), in 1769.”"° 

These communities took pride in their patriotism by reminding the viceroy that 
they risked and often sacrificed their lives defending the coastlands of the Gulf of Mexico 
and of the Pacific against attacks by pirates, the British, and the French, and they 
demanded, therefore, to be treated with the respect due to a free people. By seeking legal 


and political recognition from authorities in New Spain, maroon societies explicitly 


*"4 Ibid, 128-132. 

*!5 Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz, 90; Carroll, “Mandinga,” 498; Landers, “Cimarron and Citizen,” 
132; William Taylor, “The Foundation of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe de los Morenos de Amapa,” The 
Americas, no. 26 (April, 1970): 439-446. 
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embraced “the consciousness of belonging or having belonged to a lasting political 
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entity. Maroons sought the same legal and political recognition that Spaniards and 


Indians had in the colony. Like criollos and Indians, they also expressed their patriotic 
ideology; and demanded inclusion as political entities in New Spain.7"’ 

Like exploited Indians did, black slaves resisted their oppression at the hands of 
the Spanish. In the Caribbean and in New Spain, colonial authorities reported the 


presence of rebel fugitive communities within two years of first introducing African 
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slaves to those colonies.” ” The communities formed by fugitive slaves in the Americas 


“shared a great deal culturally and stood together as the heroic, living proof of the 


existence of a slave consciousness that refused to be limited by the master’s conception 


or manipulation of it.”?”” 


Many fugitive slave societies were formed by relatively large number of blacks 
who joined — and often outnumbered — rebel Indians, and attracted a significant number 
of outlaws and adventurers of all ethnicities.” Although female slaves also escaped, for 


much of the colonial period the sex ratio within maroon societies remained “heavily 
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skewed in favor of males. In order to compensate this imbalance, maroons often 


raided nearby Spanish haciendas and Indian communities not only for food, supplies, and 


trade items, but also for women. Many of these women then spent lifetimes of captivity. 


a Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 73. 

*!7T anders, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 129-132. 

*!8 Restall, “Introduction: Black Slaves, Red Paint,” 5; Kevin Terraciano, The Mixtecs of Colonial Oaxaca: 
Nudzahui History, Sixteenth through Eighteenth Centuries (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001), 2-3. 
*!° Richard Price, “Preface to the 1996 edition,” in Price, ed., Maroon Societies, xi. 

°29 José L. Franco, “Maroons and Slave Rebellions in the Spanish Territories” in Price, ed., Maroon 
Societies, 35-48. 

2! Price, “Introduction,” 4. 
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Often coerced into unwanted sexual unions with maroon males, many of these Indian 
women became the ancestors of free black pueblos.””” 

Unlike the regions of Michoacan, Veracruz, Oaxaca, and Guerrero, for which 
clear cases of fugitive slave communities are well documented; at the AGN there is only 
one incomplete record for maroon activity in colonial Puebla. In the Izucar area, with an 
economy based on slave production of sugar, blacks frequently escaped into the 
mountains. For this region, one record mentions the presence of one band of fugitive 


slaves in the vicinity of San Nicolas Tenexcalco in 1659.7” 


There is no surviving 
evidence about these maroons. As they disappeared from archival records, speculation is 
that the authorities probably crushed them and took them back into captivity, or that they 
disbanded and attempted to live free lives elsewhere. 

As they did throughout New Spain, in the Atlixco-Izticar region many black 
slaves intermarried with Indians and castas. Their descendants became the majority of the 
population of the Izucar region by the late nineteenth century. According to the military 
census (Padroén) of 1792, there were 1,351 free moreno (dark-skinned Afro-mestizos) and 
pardos males (light-skinned Afro-mestizos) twelve years of age and older in the Iztcar 
jurisdiction. The same census renders a combined number of 1,026 espafiol (peninsular 


and criollos), mestizo, and castizo males of the same age bracket in that region. The fact 


that in the IzGicar region there were more free Afro-mestizos than peninsulares, criollos, 


°?2 T anders, “Cimarron and Citizen,” 125. On sexual violence, see also Carmen Castafieda Garcia, 
Violacion, estupro y sexualidad: Nueva Galicia, 1790-1821 (Guadalajara: Editorial Hexagono, 1989); 
Antonia I. Castaneda, “Presidarias y Pobladoras: Spanish-Mexican Women in Frontier Monterey, Alta 
California, 1770-1821,” (Ph.D. Dissertation, Stanford University, 1990); Tanja Christiansen, Disobedience, 
Slander, Seduction, and Assault: Women and Men in Cajamarca, Peru, 1862-1900 (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 2004); William E. French, The Heart in the Glass Jar: Love Letters, Bodies, and the Law in 
Mexico (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 2015), 23-55. 

*°3 AGN, Indios v. 23, exp. 312, fs. 279v-280. 
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mestizos, and castizos combined is remarkable. However, since these censuses did not 
provide numbers for Indians or for black slaves, it is understood that the numbers of 
blacks were larger in this region than the official census numbers reveal.”** 

The history of slave resistance in the Americas is deeply linked to that of 
imperialism. When the Spanish first conquered Mexico, they garnished as much gold as 
they could. Upon settling New Spain, they proceeded to exploit the land and the labor 
they had conquered. The wealth they usurped in the New World soon turned Spain into 
the world’s most affluent superpower. In Capitalism and Slavery, Eric Williams 


documented how British nobility and aristocracy largely built their enormous fortunes by 
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investing in slave-based enterprises.“ In the case of their American colonies, the 


Spanish accumulated the wealth of their empire largely by investing in industries based 
on coerced labor such as silver mining and sugar production.*”° 

Mining proved the most profitable of all the Spanish ventures in colonial Mexico. 
Production of sugar came second, exemplified early in Mexican colonial history by the 


capitalist ventures of Hernan Cortés.*’’ As the Indian population of Mexico collapsed 


4 These numbers are calculated from the tables in AGN, Padrones, v. 28, fs. 85, 96v, 134v, 154v. 

°° Bric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (Worcester: André Deutsch Limited, 1964). 

°° For the role of Indian labor and African slavery in New Spain’s mining, see Peter J. Bakewell, Silver 
Mining and Society in Colonial Mexico: Zacatecas, 1546-1700 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971), 8, 16, 32, 34, 35, 50, 104, 122-124, 129, 133-136, 187, 197-204, 223; Dennis N. Valdés, “The 
Decline of Slavery in Mexico” The Americas 44, no. 2 (October 1987): 169, 170, 174, 175, 178, 185, 191. 
For an extensive study of sugar production in colonial and modern Mexico, see Horacio Crespo, Sergio 
Reyes Retana, Arnulfo Embriz, Carlos Zolla, Carlos Gonzalez Herrera, Alejandro Pinet, and Beatriz 
Scharrer, Historia del azticar en México, 2 vols. (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1988). See 
also Fernando B. Sandoval, La industria del azticar en Nueva Espafia. (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México, 1951). 

*°7 Bernardo Garcia Martinez, El marquesado del Valle: Tres siglos de régimen senorial en Nueva Espafia 
(Mexico City: El Colegio de México, 1969); Fernando B. Sandoval, El Astillero del Carbén en 
Tehuantepec, 1524-1566 (Mexico City: Junta Mexicana de Investigaciones Histéricas, 1950); Gilberto 
Bermudez Gorrochotegui, La cafia de azucar y Santiago Tuxtla (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia, 1978). 
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consequently because of massacres, starvation, forced labor, and disease, the Spanish 
brought large number of black slaves to replace them.?*8 

These coerced workers faced infernal conditions in the mining industry. In a royal 
ordinance issued in 1602, King Felipe III condemned free vagrant blacks and mulattos, as 
well as common criminals of all ethnicities, to forced labor in the mines.””’ Later 
documents reveal that these people suffered starvation and nakedness, as King Felipe III 
commanded slave owners to feed and clothe the forced laborers they used in the mines. 
For much of the colonial period, it appears a common practice for slave owners in the 
Spanish American colonies to neglect clothing their slaves, who must suffer from the 
humiliation of nakedness and the exposure to extreme weather. Seventy years later, King 
Carlos IV issued another royal ordinance, reminding slave holders of their obligation to 


provide clothing to their slaves, “para impedir inmoralidades.””*° 


The misery of slaves 
and Indians in the mines gave them one more reason to attempt flight. During the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, for example, Indian and black coerced workers 
frequently escaped the mines of Sultepec, in today’s state of Mexico, finding refuge in 
the scarped mountains near Cuiseo, Michoacan.7*! 


Frequently, however, black slaves escaped in large numbers, found refuge in 


inaccessible locations, often joined rebel Indians, and formed fugitive communities with 


*°8 Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, La poblacién negra de México: Estudio etnohist6rico (Mexico City: Fondo de 
Cultura Economica, 1972); Colin A. Palmer, Slaves of the White God: Blacks in Mexico, 1570-1650 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1976); Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz. 

°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 4, exp. 43, fs. 42-42v. 

°%0 AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 30, exp. 55, fs. 86-86v. This document begins, at the margin, “Para 
que los virreyes, gobernadores, arzobispos y obispos de las Indias, asi como los provinciales de las 
religiones, cumplan cada uno en la parte que le corresponda a la presente cédula en que se ordena a los 
duefios de esclavos negros de ambos sexos, los vistan, para impedir inmoralidades.” 

°3! Enrique Canudas Sandoval, Las venas de plata en la historia de Mexico: sintesis de historia econémica 
siglo XIX, vol. 1 (Mexico City: Universidad Juarez Aut6noma de Tabasco, 2005), 191. 
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them. Most maroon settlements did not survive long, however. The ones that lived 
through the initial onslaught of military attacks eventually took up agriculture and trade, 
raised families, and formed sedentary communities. In some cases, they reached peace 
agreements with authorities; when they did, peace agreements that included stipulations 
for maroons to pay tribute to the crown, to assist in the military defense of the colony, 


and to capture and return runaway slaves in the future.”* 


Mexico in Its History: Spaniards, Natives, Africans, and Asians 

Spanish speaking scholars drastically revised pre-conceived notions about 
national heritage immediately after the end of World War I. In Spain, Américo Castro 
challenged the entrenched notion that Spaniards owed their heritage solely to classical 
Greeks and Romans and to the Germanic Visigoths, and brought to light the fundamental 
contributions of Jews and Muslims to Hispanic culture. Meanwhile, in Mexico, Gonzalo 
Aguirre Beltran reminded us that Mexicans were not only the benefactors of Amerindian 
and European cultures, but of Africans as well.”*° 

Furthermore, the interaction of Amerindians, Europeans, Africans, and Asians in 
New Spain, including the regions of Iztcar and Atlixco, intensified throughout the 
colonial period. Whereas the formal influence of the Spanish elites sought to assimilate 
subaltern groups by bringing them into the fold of the Catholic Church and encouraging 
them to adopt Spanish language and culture, the informal interactions of Spaniards, 


Amerindians, Africans, and Asians deepened, leading to blurring of the ethnic lines. The 


°° T anders, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 111-145. Lander’s chapter is partly based on documents found at 
local archives in the Veracruz region. References to maroons in this dissertation are mostly from sources 
found at the Archivo General de la Nacion in Mexico City. 
°°3 Américo Castro, Espafia en su historia: cristianos, moros y judios (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 
1948); Aguirre Beltran, La poblacién negra. 
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growth of a large but subordinated population of mixed racial ancestry gave the people a 
common enemy in the Spaniards, who attempted to keep them apart in order to make 
their exploitation easier. Over the course of the colonial period, the different ethnic 
groups inhabiting Mexico at centers like Atlixco and Iztcar grew increasingly similar to 
each other. Interactions were not always peaceful, and hostility often resulted because of 
their proximity to one another. As crisis resulted from the collapse of the mining boom of 
the early-mid eighteenth century, the impoverished classes grew in solidarity. Ideas from 
the Enlightenment, as well as a common struggle against oppression which intensified in 
the late eighteenth century and throughout the Americas, gave the peoples of Mexico a 
common goal, that of throwing off the oppression of the Spaniards and of together 
forming a new and independent nation. 

As Tatiana Seijas reminds us, it was not only Europeans and Africans who settled 
in the New Spain, for the Spanish also brought thousands of Asian slaves to Mexico via 
the Manila galleon starting in the late sixteenth century.”** Seijas found individual 
records of 598 Asian slaves brought into colonial Mexico, of whom she identified the 
places of origin of 225. Asian slaves, commonly known in Mexico as “chinos,” 
originated in places like the Philippines, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Japan, and China. 
Asian slaves worked in diverse occupations, and the Spanish brought large numbers of 
them into the region of Puebla. The Spanish especially prized Asian females, placing 
“regular orders for the delivery of chino slaves into their households.”*? In 1672, the 
Spanish crown declared that Asians living in the Spanish empire would enjoy the 
°™ Tatiana Seijas, Asian Slaves in Colonial Mexico: From Chinos to Indians (New York: Cambridge 


University Press, 2014), 16. 
°° Thid, 17. 
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protection of the Laws of the Indias. In practice, this meant that Asian slaves in Mexico 
could no longer be enslaved, but instead would have the legal obligations of the native 
subjects of the empire. As a result of this process, the vast majority of their descendants 
became culturally and ethnically identified as Indians or as castas. While the cultural and 
historical contribution of Asian slaves to Mexico is undeniable, it is not crucial to the 
formation of Mexican national identity, which was forged mostly by the interactions of 
natives, Spaniards, and Africans throughout the colonial period.”*° 

The contributions of Africans to Mexican history, according to anthropologist 
Laura A. Lewis, should not be considered any less important than those of Europeans and 
Indians. In Chocolate and Corn Flour, Lewis argues that the process of mestizaje that 
defines Mexican identity included blacks, whites, and Indians from the beginning of the 
colonial period. Furthermore, the populations that scholars such as Gonzalo Aguirre 
Beltran, Marco Polo Hernandez Cuevas, and Bobby Vaughn label as “Afromestizos” or 
“A fromexicans,” actually self-identify as “morenos” (black Indians) and Mexicans.”*” 

Furthermore, Lewis demonstrates that many of cultural practices identified as 
African in origin by Aguirre Beltran and others are actually Indian or European in origin. 
“Redondo” (round) housing common in “black” populations of Mexico’s Costa Chica 
until the mid-twentieth century, which “included the plastering of woven wicker walls 


with wet clay (wattle and daub) and the construction of a ring of posts to support conical 


> Thid, 1-31, 251. 

°57T aura A. Lewis, Chocolate and Corn Flour: History, Race, and Place in the Making of “Black” Mexico 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 2012), 55-84; Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, Cuijla (Mexico City: Fondo de 
Cultura Economica, 1958; Marco Polo Hernandez Cuevas, African Mexicans and the Discourse on Modern 
Nation (Lanham: University Press of America, 2004); Bobby Vaughn, “Afro-Mexico: Blacks, Indigenas, 
Politics, and the Greater Diaspora,” in Beyond Slavery: The Multilayered Legacy of Africans in Latin 
America and the Caribbean ,ed. Darién J. Davis (Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2005), 223-245. 
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thatched roofs”, for example, actually originated among their Mixtec neighbors.*** The 
practice of “bride theft,” in which young couples run away together and then come back 
to get their parents’ blessing for getting married, another “African” custom, actually has 
Spanish origins and is common throughout Latin America.”? The practice of women 


carrying loads on their heads, which is practiced in parts of western Africa, was also a 
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common feature of Mesoamerican cultures.~*’ Even the danza de los diablos (dance of 


the devils), common among morenos of the Costa Chica, has Mesoamerican origins." 
“Black” people in Mexico, Lewis argues, are aware of their mixed African, 
Indian, and European origins, but identify themselves first and foremost as Mexicans. 
Moreover, Lewis argues, racism in Mexico and much of Latin America is not practiced 
according to a black/white binary similar to that of the United States. In Mexico, it is the 
monolingual indigenous populations that suffer the worst types of discrimination. 
Scholars who attempt to apply the American racial model to Mexico equivocate: 


They thus make equivalent the experiences of peoples of African descent 
everywhere in the Americas. As a result, the U.S. civil rights struggle, 
which overturned de facto and de jure segregation in a country that saw 
the world in black and white, was transposed onto a country in which 
racism and discrimination exist against dark-skinned people, as well as 
against those who are poor, those who are rural, and those who do not 
speak Spanish; but also onto a country with a history that conceptualized 
race in a manner both similar to and significantly different from the United 
States. In Mexico, in fact, segregation, intimidation, and even deportation 
most notoriously and officially targeted the Chinese in the first decades of 
the twentieth century.” 


ae Lewis, Chocolate and Corn Flour, 141. 
39 hid, 75, 129-130. 

49 Thid, 127, 147. 

41 Thid, 136, 147. 

>” Thid, 146. 
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On November 15, 1505, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain sanctioned 


the enslavement of “cannibal Indians.”?”* 


With a stroke of the pen, they opened the 
floodgates for the Spanish to accuse any native group of cannibalism, thus legitimizing 
their enslavement under the pretense that Spaniards were to teach them Christianity. 
Indians, however, were not the only ones to be enslaved in the Spanish American 
colonies; Africans also suffered that fate. The first legal reference to blacks in Spanish 
America dates to 1501, when King Fernando and Queen Isabel of Spain explicitly 
instructed Ovando to import large numbers of blacks who had previously converted to 
Catholicism while living in Europe.“ 

The intention of the Spaniards was to use blacks to help keep the natives 


245 
d. 


subdue The Spanish also believed that blacks were robust when compared to the frail 


natives. King Ferdinand voiced this notion when he declared that “un negro podia hacer 
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el trabajo de cuatro indios.”*”” The experiment soon backfired only two years later. In 


1503, Ovando found himself petitioning the Spanish monarchs not to send any more 
blacks into the island. The governor’s concern, as cited by Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, was 
that black slaves “se huian, juntabanse con los indios y ensefabanels malas costumbres” 
to the point that, as early as 1503, blacks and natives together were plotting rebellion 
against the Spanish.*”” Furthermore, starting in 1519, indigenous leader Enriquillo, joined 


by hundreds of runaway Africans, Indians, mestizos, women and children, defended a 


* Silvio Arturo Zavala, Estudios indianos (Mexico City: El Colegio Nacional, 1949), 122. 

ae Palmer, Slaves of the White God, 7; Aguirre Beltran, La poblacién negra, 16. 

** Restall, “Black Conquistadors,” 176. 

“6 Ben Vinson III, “La historia del estudio de los negros en México,” in Ben Vinson III and Bobby 
Vaughn, Afroméxico: Herramientas para la historia (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 2004), 
19. 

i Aguirre Beltran, La poblacion negra, 17. See also Restall, “Black Conquistadors,” 176; Landers, 
“Cimarron and Citizen,” 117. 
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maroon community against the Spanish, who proved unable to crush the rebels, and so 
they finally negotiated a peace settlement in 1533 instead.*** 

The lesson the Spanish thought they had learned, that of the need to keep blacks 
and Indians apart, proved impossible to enforce. According to David M. Davidson, “in 
1537[...] Negroes were marrying Indians and declaring themselves freed.”””” In colonial 
Atlixco and Iztcar, that situation was pervasive. Spanish emperor Carlos I banned black 
slaves from entering indigenous communities, stating that “son los negros de los 
encomenderos muy perjudiciales en los pueblos de los indios, porque ayudan a 
embriagueces, vicios y malas costumbres, hurtan sus haciendas y hacen muchos 
dafios.”’ Ina pattern that soon became common throughout the New World, in 1548 a 
group of runaway African slaves came together in the reed marshes of the Peruvian 
province of Huara, north of Lima. They resisted military efforts for their capture by the 
Spanish authorities, refusing to surrender and dying in battle to the last man.”>! 

Colonial Mexico witnessed major slave revolts in 1537 and between 1611-1612 in 
Mexico City; in 1550-1650 and again between 1735-1767 in the territory of Veracruz; 
and in 1763 in Cuernavaca, Morelos; as well as the widespread participation of blacks 
under Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla during the Mexican Revolution for Independence 


starting in 1810 and in support of José Maria Morelos y Pavon in the regions of 


8 Tda Altman, “The Revolt of Enriquillo and the Historiography of Early Spanish America,” The Americas 
63, no. 4 (April, 2007): 598-599. 
Davidson, “Negro Slave Control and Resistance in Colonial Mexico,” 239. 
°° Cited in Aguirre Beltran, Cuijla, 55. 
°°! Lockhart, Spanish Peru, 214. 
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Amecameca, Cuautla, Atlixco, and Izicar. Revolutionaries in the 1810s felt comfortable 
gathering at old maroon sites because of public support.” 

Cortés, as well as other Spanish conquistadors, brought a number of blacks in his 
quests.”° ? Initially, they played intermediary roles in the Spanish conquest of Mexico as 


free soldiers, servants, slaves, and, once colonization took hold, as overseers in 
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haciendas, mines, and textile workshops.’ Matthew Restall argues that black slaves in 


Mexico soon played the role of counter-conquistadors when contesting their subordinate 
role by creating, plotting, and carrying out rebellions; by joining pirate crews and 
occasionally becoming pirate ship captains; and by often coming together with rebel 
natives and runaways into maroon settlements.~°° These black-Indian alliances continued 
throughout the colonial period, becoming omnipresent in the late-eighteenth and early- 
nineteenth century proto-nationalist rebellions that will be discussed in latter chapters. 
Spaniards were always outnumbered by their own indigenous allies and 


reinforced by free and enslaved “Moors, Berbers, and Blacks” who accompanied them as 


°52 For the role of Africans in the Mexican revolution for independence, see Ted Vincent, “The Blacks Who 
Freed Mexico,” The Journal of Negro History 79, no. 3 (Summer, 1994): 257-276. Discussions of slave 
uprisings and efforts to maintain maroon communities for Mexico include Luis G. Obregén, Rebeliones 
indigenas y precursores de la independencia mexicana en los siglos xvi, xvii y xvili, segunda edicién 
(Mexico City: Ediciones Fuente Cultural, 1908), 331-477; Davidson, “Negro Slave Control and Resistance 
in Colonial Mexico,” 235-253; Colin A., Palmer, Slaves of the White God: Blacks in Mexico, 1570-1650 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1976), 119-144; Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz, 171- 
205; Araceli Reynoso Medina, “Revueltas y rebeliones de los esclavos africanos en la Nueva Espaifia,” 
Revista del CESLA, no. 7 (2005): 125-134; Frank T. Proctor III, “Damned Notions of Liberty”: Slavery, 
Culture, and Power in Colonial Mexico, 1640-1769 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
2009), 125-151; Proctor, “Slave Rebellion and Liberty in Colonial Mexico,” 21-50. 

°°? For the role of Africans in the Spanish expedition and conquest of Peru, see Lockhart, Spanish Peru, 
193-224. 

°* The interpretation of blacks as intermediaries between the Spanish and the natives in Mexico permeates 
Matthew Restall’s book, The Black Middle: Africans, Mayas, and Spaniards in Colonial Yucatan 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2009). 

°° Restall, “Black Conquistadors,” 199-204. 
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they came into Mexico in 15 19.?°° Those who first chronicled the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico only briefly acknowledged the presence of blacks, as are the cases of Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, Francisco Lépez de Gémara, and Diego Duran, who mentioned the presence 
of a few Africans amongst the conquistadors.”’’ Such were the cases of Juan Garrido, 
Francisco Eguia, Juan Valiente, and Sebastian Toral, who participated in the conquest of 
Mexico in the sixteenth century.” The first record of a black in Mexico is that of Juan 
Garrido, who in 1537 appealed for assistance to the King of Spain: 
I, Juan Garrido... served Your Majesty in the conquest and pacification of 
the New Spain, from the time the Marqués del Valle [Cortés] entered it; 
and in his company I was present at all the invasions and conquests and 
pacifications which were carried out, always with the said Marqués, all of 
which I did at my own expense without being given either salary or 
allotment of natives [repartimiento de indios] or anything else.” 

The Spaniards nearly killed off the indigenous population of sixteenth century 
Caribbean and Mexico through massacres, destruction of food supplies, and disease.°” 
As early as 1516, the decimation of the Caribbean native population inspired Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas to argue in favor of their humanity. However, Las Casas also 


advised enslaving large numbers of white or black prisoners of war.”°! 


Lomnitz adds, 
The Spanish Crown eventually supported Las Casas’s argument against 
Indian slavery, except in the areas where Indians did not allow 
evangelization. However, as we have seen, the Crown also prohibited the 
importation of “white” slaves (Moors and Jews) because they were 


°° Aguirre Beltran, La poblacion negra, 15. See also Restall, Seven Myths of the Spanish Conquest, 45. 

°57 Vinson, “La historia del estudio de los negros en México,” 19. 

°°8 Matthew Restall, “Black Conquistadors: Armed Africans in Early Spanish America” The Americas 57, 
no. 2 (October, 2000): 174. 

°°? Ibid, 171. For an earlier essay on Juan Garrido, see Peter Gerhard, “A Black Conquistador in Mexico” 
The Hispanic American Historical Review, 58, no. 3 (August, 1978): 451-459. 

°° Suzanne Austin Alchon articulates this argument in her book, A Pest in the Land: New World Epidemics 
in a Global Perspective (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2003). 

°°! T ewis Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America (Dallas: Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1949); Claudio Lomnitz, Exits from the Labyrinth: Culture and Ideology in the Mexican 
National Space (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992), 269. 
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“considered intractable or rebellious” or “agents of Islam” [...] African 
slaves were ideal in this respect precisely because they were easily 
distinguished from the Spaniards and thus would not confuse the Indian 
population.” 

Even though Spanish official rhetoric argued that Indians and blacks were to be 
treated as potential Christians, as humans whose souls deserved to be saved, reality 
proved otherwise. In fact, of all the sixteenth century European colonies in New World, 
the largest numbers of enslaved Africans was that brought to New Spain. Citing Aguirre 
Beltran, David M. Davidson calculates that between 1519 and 1650, approximately 
120,000 black slaves — that is, two thirds of all African imports — arrived into Mexico.7™ 
The cruelty of Spanish masters soon proved too much for natives and blacks to bear. As 
subaltern groups, eventually Indians, blacks, and poor whites mixed sexually and 
culturally, and eventually came together in revolt against their Spanish oppressor 
continuously and systematically along the entirety of the colonies and throughout the 
colonial period. 

In a royal ordinance dated November 25, 1568, Spanish emperor Felipe II ruled 
that mestizos, mulattoes, and blacks were to be banned from living within Indian 
pueblos.°™ The reason given was that such castas mistreated the Indians and abused them 
(exploited their labor, robbed them, raped them, etc.), that they taught them their bad 
customs and their laziness, and that their non-orthodox beliefs hindered the salvation of 


native souls. Philip I] admonished Spanish officials to defend Indians and to evict and 


punish any blacks, mulattos, and mestizos who lived among the natives. Such legislation 


°° T omnitz, Exits from the Labyrinth, 269. 
°° Davidson, “Negro Slave Control and Resistance in Colonial Mexico,” 236. 
°6 AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 6, exp. 277, f. 583. 
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reveals a common practice, that of non-natives constantly moving into Indian 
communities and often abusing the natives. 

The documents implied that the colonial authorities largely ignored legislation 
such as this. One decade later, on November 25, 1578, Viceroy Martin Enriquez de 
Almansa ordered the alcalde mayor of Izucar to enforce the rule against blacks, 


mulattoes, and mestizos residing within the reptblica de indios.°® 


In other words, by 
1578, there were already significant numbers of such non-Indians living among Izucar’s 
native communities. By the mid-eighteenth century, Atlixco and Izucar were 
communities of mixed races where categories such as African, Indian, and Spaniard, 
were deeply intertwined. Furthermore, the issuing of such a follow-up piece of legislation 
by the Viceroy, ten years later after identical legislation had been issued by the King of 
Spain, reveals that a law sometimes is little more than words on a piece of paper, as 
castas continued to move into the Indian pueblos. Mulattos, blacks, and mestizos were 
living in large numbers in Izucar, and the alcalde mayor of Izticar was instructed to 
punish them. This was an effort by the authorities to prevent fellowship between castas 
and Indians. The document also ordered the alcalde mayor of Izucar to report to the King 
of Spain when he finished carrying out the eviction. 

Reales Cédulas (royal ordinances) resemble an executive order. Spanish monarchs 
and their alter egos in the colonies, the Viceroys, issued them liberally between the 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries for solving legal conflicts. The existence of numerous 


royal ordinances reveals not only that the kings of Spain had tremendous power, but also 


that there were constant conflicts that required their intervention. A law is passed with the 


°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 6, exp. 292, fs. 597-597v. 
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purpose of banning a practice that exists; to ban conduct that is common. Therefore, a 
royal ordinance illustrates subaltern conduct such as rebellion and interracial solidarity 


that the elites were trying to keep from occurring. 


New Spain’s Sugar Economy. 

The origins of sugar production in Mexico are intimately tied to the capitalist 
enterprises of Hernan Cortés. The conquistador came to Hispaniola at the turn of the 
sixteenth century and soon made a career for himself as a scribe, an occupation that he 
held from 1504 to 1510.°*° While in Hispaniola, he witnessed the success of sugar 
plantation and learned how the Spanish issued land concessions and granted access to 
Indian corvée labor to Spaniards who invested in growing and refining sugar cane. It was 
also at Hispaniola that Cortés witnessed how the cruel labor regimes of the colonial sugar 
industry contributed to the decimation of the Indian population, and how African slaves 
seemed to survive the rigors of sugar slavery relatively better than the natives did. Cortés 
participated in the conquest of Cuba, and in that island he witnessed the growing 
profitability of sugar plantations and how people in Spain and Western Europe developed 
an avid taste for cane sugar.-”’ 

Upon arriving to Veracruz in 1519, Cortés observed how similar the soil and the 
climate of that region was to that of Cuba and Hispaniola, and conceived plans for 
growing sugar cane in Mexico. The conquistador soon set out to exploit the land and 
labor of New Spain. In 1522, he introduced pigs, sheep, goats, and horses into Mexico. 


Cortés also brought sugar cane, silk worms, and seeds of fruits such as pears and grapes 


°6° Mario A. Pefia P., Aventuras de Herndn Cortés (Mexico City: Libreria de M. Porrta, 1955), 30-31. 
ag! Crespo, et.al., Historia del azticar en México I, 31-35. 
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with him, which he and other Spaniards began to cultivate in New Spain. Cortés himself 
established the ingenios (large sugar haciendas) of Tepecuan and La Rinconada in the 
region of Santiago Tuxtla, Veracruz, in 1524.7°8 Cortés’s sugar enterprises came second 
only to his investments in mining. Cortés intended to market his own products 
worldwide, and for that purpose he also got involved in the shipbuilding industry by 
opening his own shipyard at Huatulco, the Astillero del Carbon, in 1524.7° Cortés’s 
intuitivism proved correct, and Huatulco remained New Spain’s most important maritime 
port in the Pacific for most of the colonial period, only replaced in importance by 
Acapulco in the late eighteenth century.” 

Eight years after the conquistador led the Spanish-Indian alliance that vanquished 
the Aztec Triple Alliance in 1521, Spanish monarchs rewarded Cortés.””' On 6 July 1529, 
King Carlos I of Spain awarded Cortés a grant of twenty-two provinces in Central 
Mexico, the title of Marqués of Oaxaca, and the right to exploit the labor of 
approximately 23,000 Indian vassals.””” Like other Spaniards after him, Cortés combined 
European technological and Indian techniques in his mining and agricultural enterprises. 
By 1530, Cortés exploited anywhere between 2,000 and 2,500 Indians for corvée labor at 


his sugar haciendas in at Tlaltenango.””* In 1531, large numbers of black slaves also 


°68 Bermtidez Gorrochotegui, La cafia de azucar y Santiago Tuxtla, 2-3; Crespo, et.al., Historia del azucar 
en México I, 50. 

*® Sandoval, El Astillero del Carbon, 3. 

*7 For the importance of Huatulco in early colonial Mexico, see Nahui Ollin Vazquez Mendoza, Pueblo a 
orilla del mar: Huatulco en el siglo XVI, 1522-1616 (Oaxaca: Secretaria de las Culturas y Artes de Oaxaca, 
2012). 

°7! Ror a rich description of the wealth of Hernan Cortés and his descendants, see Garcia Martinez, El 
marquesado del Valle. 

*? Beatriz Arteaga Garza and Guadalupe Pérez San Vicente, Cedulario Cortesiano (Mexico City: Editorial 
Jus, 1949), 125-132. 

a Crespo, et.al., Historia del azticar en México I, 36-40. 
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toiled in Cortés’s sugar haciendas.””* Cortés placed the Spaniard Alonso Valiente as 
overseer of the plantations at Tuxtla, where he built a sugar refinery in 1534 with 
equipment brought from Spain. Cortés also imported black slaves specialized in refining 
sugar and acquired large numbers of enslaved Indian war captives who worked in his 
sugar enterprises.” 

Cortés soon faced competition from other Spaniards, who started growing sugar 
cane in Mexico, as well as opposition from the Indian communities whose land and water 
the Spanish took to grow cane. The profitability of sugar enterprises attracted investors 
such as Spanish royal accountant Rodrigo de Albornoz, who in 1535 founded an ingenio 
in Zempoala, Veracriz. Conceded, sugar was not the most profitable enterprise in the 
New Spain, mining was, but sugar ran a close second. Cortés himself invested heavily in 
mining. The discovery of immense deposits of silver in Taxco, Guanajuato, Zacatecas, 
and San Luis Potosi far exceeded anything the Spanish ever dreamed of. Sugar, however, 
remained significant as the second most important economic activity in the New Spain 
and also became the vehicle that promoted the importation of the largest number of 
African slaves into colonial Mexico.” 

It was also at Tlaltenango that Cortés learned an important reality for the 
production of sugar cane; that a relatively cold winter could ruin an entire crop. This was 
a situation the Spanish encountered again when they attempted to grow sugar cane in the 


Atlixco region in the late 1540s. The lesson was clear; in order to profit from the 


*™ AGN, Hospital de Jestis, v. 464, legajo 264, exp. 11, fs. 1-198. 

°° AGN, Hospital de Jestis, v. 445, exp. 29, fs. 1-1v. 

*76 For the role of Indian labor and African slavery in New Spain’s mining, see Bakewell, Silver Mining 
and Society in Colonial Mexico, 8, 16, 32, 34, 35, 50, 104, 122-124, 129, 133-136, 187, 197-204, 223. See 
also Dennis N. Valdés, “The Decline of Slavery in Mexico” The Americas 44, no. 2 (October, 1987): 169, 
170, 174, 175, 178, 185, 191. 
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production of cane sugar, they needed to find climates with plenty of water for irrigation 
such as those of Atlixco and Tlaltenango, but with relatively mild winters that would 
spare the crops. The solution would be the hot and well-irrigated tierra caliente portions 
of today’s Morelos, Michoacan, the state of Mexico, Veracruz, Oaxaca, Puebla, 


Chiapas, and Guatemala.””” 


The fertile and well-irrigated lands of the Atlixco-Izticar 
region facilitated the growing of commercial crops such as wheat, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, 
and cotton. Sugar cane, however, surpassed all the former, proving a highly profitable 
investment for Spaniards and some Indians, but devastating for the coerced blacks and 
Indians who planted it, cut it, and hauled it”? 

The Spanish engaged in large-scale usurpation of Indian land and water for sugar 
production by the late 1520s. On October 25, 1529, for example, Antonio Serrano de la 
Cardona coerced the Indian leaders of Cuernavaca, Tetela, and Iztayuca, into selling him 
some of the community’s land and water. Serrano’s new acquisitions became the basis of 
his Hacienda San Antonio Axomulco, where he specialized in growing sugar cane. Cortés 
appealed the transaction before the First Audiencia of Mexico, arguing that the lands 
attained by Serrano were part of his marquesado.””” According to Cortés, Serrano had 
forced Indian leaders to accept sixteen loads of cotton cloth worth seventy or eighty pesos 
in payment for large tracts of land worth at least 120,000 pesos; that is, Serrano only 


“paid” the Indian leaders approximately 0.15% the value of that land. Besides seizing the 


land and water, Serrano also appropriated the corvée labor of the Indians that inhabited 


ak Crespo, et.al., Historia del azticar en México I, 41-45. 

a9 Sandoval, La industria del aztcar, 83; C. W. R6rdansz, European Commerce; or Complete Guide to the 
Continent of Europe (London: Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1818), 514. 
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it.”*° Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza ruled in 1539 that Serrano’s hacienda be divided into 


seven parts, six of which he awarded to Cortés.78! Additionally, Mendoza also awarded 
Cortés the right to exploit the labor of the Indians living in those lands as indios de 
repartimiento. In 1542, Viceroy Mendoza invested part of his fortune in a sugar ingenio 
at Orizaba, Veracruz, where he extensively used black slaves and repartimiento Indians 
as his main sources for labor.”*” 

From the mid-sixteenth until the end of the nineteenth century, the region of 
Morelos produced about three quarters of Mexican sugar. The regions of Veracriiz and 
Puebla came in a close second. Sugar from the Izucar area provided most of the city of 
Puebla’s supply and remained the most important industry in greater Puebla-Tlaxcala 
throughout the colonial period." Cane sugar produced enormous profits to Spanish 
entrepreneurs. The appetite of Europeans for cane sugar grew and New Spain’s internal 
market for the commodity likewise expanded. The brutal conditions in which black 
slaves toiled in the sugar fields of Veracriz led many of them to flee into the mountains 
near the Citlaltepetl and Cofre de Perote volcanoes. In the late 1570s, a fugitive slave 
known as Yanga and a band of maroons escaped captivity and established their enclave at 
Cofre de Perote. From that location, they challenged the authorities and disrupted trade 


and commercial agriculture in the Veracruz region for decades. Eventually, they founded 


*89 AGN, Hospital de Jestis, v. 464, legajo 264, exp. 15, fs. 12-19. 
*8! AGN, Hospital de Jestis, v. 48, exp. 7, fs. lv-5. 

2B2 Crespo, et.al., Historia del azticar en México I, 50. 
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free black community of San Lorenzo de Cerralvo, located approximately nine miles 
southeast of today’s city of Cérdoba.**™* 

The demographic collapse of the Indian population of Mexico, as well as the 
advocacy of missionaries such as Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, convinced Spanish 
monarchs to enact legislation protecting Mexico’s indigenous population in 1543. These 
laws outlawed the outright enslavement of Indians, but in the process, they also 
facilitated the wholesale importation of Africans into the Spanish colonies.”* 

The proximity of rugged mountains to some of the major sugar cane fields in New 
Spain, along with their miserable living conditions, encouraged many slaves to escape in 
the hopes of securing a haven in them. The maroon communities analyzed in this chapter; 
those of Cuiseo in Michoacan, San Nicolas Tenexcalco in Puebla, and San Lorenzo de 
Cerralvo in Veracruz, all found refuge in the unhospitable mountainous terrains located 
nearby the sugar cane fields where slaves toiled. 

The profitability of investments in sugar was evident in the late sixteenth century. 
By 1588, religious institutions, as well as individual priests, were also investing in sugar. 
Depending on size and wealth, sugar enterprises in Mexico can be classified into three 
types; canaverales, trapiches, and ingenios. The most modest, the cafiaveral, is simply a 
sugar cane field without any refining facilities. Owners of cafiaverales grew cane that 
they sold to larger enterprises. Then came trapiches, which were enterprises that grew 


and refined cane. Trapiches could be modest, and their refineries were usually horse- 


powered. Ingenios were the largest of all sugar enterprises. Sometimes also called 


*8* AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 49, exp. 10, fs. 14-15v; AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 49, 
exp. 328, f. 274. 
°8 Leyes y Ordenanzas Nuevamente Hechas Por Su Magestad (Valladolid: Imprenta del Licenciado Varez 
de Castro, 1603); Hanke, The Spanish Struggle, 34- 63. 
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trapiches de agua, ingenios were powerful sugar haciendas that included large refineries 
usually powered by running water from rivers. Ingenio owners often purchased additional 
sugar cane from cafiaverales and trapiches.**° 

Masters kept skilled and semi-skilled slaves as a form of investment and made 
nice profits when they sold them. On May 16, 1653 in the city of Cholula, Pedro Isuero, a 
boticario (pharmacist) from the city of Puebla, sold twenty-four-year-old Joseph de la 
Cruz for 325 pesos of common gold to Don Andrés de Carbajal y Tapia, who owned the 
trapiche of San Nicolas in Teutitlan, Oaxaca. De la Cruz, a slave branded in the face, was 
married to an Indian woman whose name does not appear in the records. He was a ladino 
born in the mines of Huautla, that is, he was fully acculturated, and had become an expert 
in the process of making sugar.”*’ Spaniards owned countless sugar haciendas in the 
states of Veracruz, Puebla, Morelos, and Oaxaca, and coveted slaves like De la Cruz for 


their talents. 


a8 Crespo, et.al., Historia del azticar en México I, 27-68. 
°87 AGN, Jesuitas, legajo II-3, exp. 10, f. 2. 
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Partial List of Sugar Enterprises Owned by Religious Institutions or Religious 
Individuals in New Spain. 


Year Proprietor Type Location 
Founded 
1588 | Dominicans Three La Frailera, Chiapas 
Ingenios 
1599 | Pedro de Vega Farreras Ingenio n/a 
(Presbyter) 
1600 | Jesuits Trapiche Zacualpan, Morelos 
1600 | Convent of Santo Domingo | Trapiche Matlala, Puebla 
of the City of Puebla 
1600 | Convent of Santo Domingo | Ingenio Cuautla, Morelos 
of Mexico City 
1602 | Augustinians Trapiche Molando and Metztitlan, 
Hidalgo 
1609 Friars of the Izicar Cafiaveral Izucar, Puebla 
Monastery 
1614 | Colegio de San Pedro y San | Trapiche Xochimancas, Morelos 
Pablo (Jesuit Institution) 
1618 | Colegio de Cristo (Catholic | Ingenio Coatetelco, Morelos 
Institution) 
1618 | Colegio de Cristo (Catholic | Trapiche Acamilpa, Morelos 
Institution) 
1620 | Hospital de la Cruz de Cafiaveral Oaxtepec, Morelos 
Cristo (Catholic Hospital) 
1630 __| Augustinians Trapiche Periban, Michoacan 
1630 | Jesuits Ingenio Tusantla, Michoacan 
1673 | Colegio de Patzcuaro (Jesuit | Trapiche Valle Periban, Michoacan 
Institution) 
1688 | Convent Santa Inés of Ingenio Cuautla, Morelos 
Mexico City 
1699 | Jesuits Trapiche Tripitio, Michoacan 
1699 | Jesuits Trapiche Giiimares, Nueva Galicia 
1700 | Jesuits Trapiche Ayotla, Teotitlan del Camino, 
Oaxaca 
1729 | Gregorio de Castro (Priest) _| Trapiche Tecomaxtlahuaca, Oaxaca 
1732 | Jesuits Ingenio Malinalco, Mexico 
1747 Jesuits Ingenio Malinalco, Mexico 
1747 | Augustinians Ingenio Pantla, Guerrero 
1756 | Jesuits Ingenio Huasteca, San Luis Potosi 


Based on Crespo, et.al., Historia del azicar en México I, 50-58. 
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In much of New Spain, church-operated hospitals, colleges, and convents used 
profits from their slave-powered sugar enterprises to finance their operations.”** 
Missionary orders such as the Augustinians and the Dominicans likewise owned sugar 
ingenious and trapiches, as well as thousands of slaves. In all, religious institutions 
owned at least twenty-three ingenios, trapiches, and cafiaverales throughout New Spain. 
Of all Catholic religious institutions in colonial Mexico, it was the Society of Jesus (the 
Jesuits) who operated the largest number of these labor-intensive sugar enterprises. The 
Jesuits were also among the major intermediaries in the internal New Spain slave market 
in regions as diverse as Morelos, Michoacan, Oaxaca, Veracriz, Nueva Galicia, and 
Guerrero; areas from which slaves escaped their captivity and came together into mostly 


short-lived maroon societies.”*” 


Sugar in Colonial Puebla 

In 1547, the Indian villagers of the Valley of Atlixco appealed to the Viceroy 
Antonio de Mendoza to defend them from Ordaz, Meneses, and Almaguer, three wealthy 
Spaniards who invaded their land and took their water to grow sugar cane. The resolution 


to this case remains unknown, but it illustrates how Spaniards attempted to expand the 


290 
d.”? 


cultivation of cane in the Puebla region early in the colonial perio From later 


documents, however, it becomes clear that the sugar haciendas did not prosper in the 


a Crespo, et.al., Historia del azticar en México, 2 vols. 

°® Fondo Jesuitas at the AGN contains scores of notes of purchase and sale of slaves conducted by 
members of the Society of Jesuits. See, for example: AGN, Jesuitas, v. I-2, exps. 1-35, fs. 1-146; AGN, 
Jesuitas, v. I-3, exps. 1-47, fs. 1-45; AGN, Jesuitas, v. I-7, exps. 1-57, fs. 1-488; AGN, Jesuitas, v. I-8, 
exps. 1-42, fs. 1-574; AGN, Jesuitas, v. I-10, exp. 76, fs. 295-622. 

°°” Sandoval, La industria del azicar, 45. The first names of the Spanish cane growers are unknown, only 
their last names remain extant. 
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Atlixco valley. The reason was, as Cortés learned at Tlaltenango in 1530, because the 
crop could not survive the winter freezes of the region and required a well-irrigated but 
warmer climate. Unbeknown to the Spaniards at the time, the Valley of Iztcar fit that 
description. 

While the profitability of sugar encouraged large numbers of Spaniards to join the 
enterprise, it also exacerbated their usurpation of Indian land and water and contributed to 
the decimation of Indians forced to work in the sugar cane fields. In 1549, King Carlos I 
banned the use of Indian land by Spaniards for the cultivation of sugar cane, “porque diz 
que basta un ingenio a matar cada afio dos mil de ellos,” a law that went mostly unheeded 


in New Spain.””! 


This was, however, a mixed message, for in 1550, only one year later, 
King Carlos I himself instructed New Spain’s Viceroy Luis de Velasco to encourage 
Spanish settlers to grow sugar cane by giving them land grants with the condition that 
they used them for the production of sugar.*”” 

The Indians of Izucar likewise participated in the sugar economy, although on a 
much smaller scale than the Spaniards. In 1581, Indians of the pueblo of Piaztla, in the 
Iztcar valley, collectively adopted the commercial cultivation of sugar cane as their main 
economic activity.””* 

By 1599, the Spanish were deeply involved in sugar production in much of 


Morelos and Veracruz. Their cruel treatment of Indian labor prompted Viceroy Gaspar de 


Zuniga Acevedo to ban the use of “free” paid Indian labor and to encourage the use of 


**! Cited in Nélida Bonaccorsi, El trabajo obligatorio indigena en Chiapas, siglo XVI: Los Altos y 
Soconusco (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México, 1990), 33. 

ae Sandoval, La industria del azicar, 46. 

°° Thid, 47. 
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black slave labor in the sugar cane fields.°”* 


The sugar industry eventually reached its 
zenith in colonial Mexico in the mid-eighteenth century. In La industria del azuicar en 
Nueva Espana, Fernando B. Sandoval concluded, 
Hacia 1747 las fincas azucareras se extendian en dilatada zona del pais, 
cubriendo los actuales Estados de México, Morelos, Guerrero, San Luis 
Potosi, Nuevo Leon, Michoacan, Jalisco, Colima y Sinaloa. En Malinalco 
el ingenio de Almolonga, de la Compaiiia de Jestis y la hacienda de Paztla 
de los Agustinos, y en la jurisdicci6n de Chalco se cultivaba y beneficiaba 
la cafia, por el rumbo de Amecameca.~”> 
The year 1599 also marked the beginning of wholesale involvement by Spaniards 
in the sugar industry in Puebla. On August 26, 1599, Cristébal de Pastrana received a 
land grant for the founding of a sugar hacienda in the vicinity of Huaquechula.””° The 
following year, on August 7, 1600, the Spaniards Gonzalo Pérez Gil and Diego Sanchez 
Cavello also received separate land grants for the opening of trapiches de caballo (horse- 
powered sugar mills) in Tepeoxuma.””” The number of sugar haciendas in the Puebla 
region grew exponentially in the seventeenth century. A labor-intensive crop, sugar cane 
also required constant irrigation. As a result, Indian pueblos also lost much of their 
irrigation water to the haciendas. Technological improvements, such as the widespread 
replacement of horse-powered sugar mills for water-powered ones located in rivers, 
worsened the situation of the pueblos. In September 12, 1606, for example, Roque 
Gutiérrez de Ceballos obtained a license to upgrade his horse-powered trapiche in Jalapa 


: . - 298 
into a water-powered ingenio. 


”* Tid, 53-54. 

°° Thid, 86. 

°°6 AGN, General de Parte, v. 5, exp. 345, f. 76. 

°°” For Gonzalo Pérez Gil, see AGN, General de Parte, v. 5, exp. 1033, f. 213. For Diego Sanchez Cavello, 
see Sandoval, La industria del azucar, 49. 

a AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 5, exp. 178. 
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Partial List of Sugar Enterprises in Colonial Puebla. 


Year Proprietor Type Location 
Founded 

1547 Diego de Ordaz Cafiaveral Atlixco 

1581 Indians of the Pueblo de Cafiaveral Izticar 
Piaztla 

1599 | Cristébal de Pastrana Ingenio Huaquechula and Tochimilco 

1599 | Juan Marqués de Amarilla __| Ingenio Tatela 

1600 | Cristobal de Mendizabal Trapiche Chietla 

1600 | Juan dela Veguellina Trapiche Huehuetlan 

1600 | Gonzalo Pérez Gil and Trapiche Tepexoxuma 
Diego Sanchez Cabello 

1603 | Gonzalo Pérez Gil Ingenio Izticar 

1603 _| Pedro Garcia Palomino Cafiaveral Izticar 

1608 | Pedro Quijada Cafiaveral Izticar 

1609 | Frailes del Convento de Cafiaveral Izticar 
Iztcar 

1613 | Diego Saynos de Mendoza ___| Trapiche Tepexi de la Seda 

1615 | Juan Alonso Maldonado Cafiaveral Tepexoxuma 

1616 | Juan Rodriguez (son of Cafiaveral Chietla 
cacique Marfa Buena) 

1619 | Marcos Pérez Trapiche Izticar 

1619 | Marcos Pérez Trapiche Ayutla 

1619 | Martin de Anchieta Cafiaveral Huaquechula 

1619 | Juan del Castillo Trapiche Tehuacan 

1619 | Sebastian Armenteros Trapiche Ocotlan 

1620 | Martin Barragan Cafiaveral Tepexoxuma 

1620 | Juan Antonio de la Chica Cafiaveral Tepexoxuma 

1633 | Alonso del Toro Ingenio Izticar 

1641 Roque Pastrana Cafiaveral Chietla 

1641 Jacinto Pérez Ingenio Izticar 

1650 | Juan Martinez Cafiaveral Acatlan 

1650 | Juan Martinez Cafiaveral Acatlan 

1651 Pedro Maldonado Trapiche Axuchitlan 

1675 _| Juan Gémez de Mendoza Trapiche Huachinango 

1700 ‘| Francisco Tapia (Indian Trapiche Acatlan 
leader) 

1719 | Indians of the Pueblo de Cafiaveral Chiautla 
Teotlalco 

1728 | Juan Martinez de Godoy Trapiche Chietla 

1783 | Francisco del Rosario Trapiche Acatlan 
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1783 | José Barragan Trapiche Acatlan 
1783 | Antonio Mucientes Trapiche Acatlan 
1784 | Nicolas Gallardo Trapiche Izticar 
1784 | Francisco Javier Barcena Trapiche Tepexi de la Seda 
1786 | Ignacio Velazquez Trapiche Acatlan 
1791 Francisco de la Madrid Trapiche Teuzitlan 
1792 | Francisco de Jestis Velasco | Trapiche Acatlan 
y Mendoza (Indian leader) 


Based on Crespo, et.al., Historia del aziicar en México I, 50-58. 


This trend continued during following decades throughout New Spain. In the 
years to come, numerous Spaniards opened new trapiches in the Izucar region. In 1619 
alone, colonial authorities issued four land grants to Spaniards for the opening of sugar 
haciendas or sugar mills in the greater Izucar region. Geronimo Diaz, for example, 
received a land grant for growing sucar cane in Tepeoxuma, as did Marcos Pérez for 
opening the opening of a sugar mill in Izticar.””” Agustin Meneses and Martin de 
Anchieta also received separate grants for the opening of a sugar mill in Tochimilco and 
a sugar hacienda in the jurisdiction of Izticar, respectively.*”° 

The Spanish issued land grants in the Iztcar area to countless more Spaniards 
throughout the seventeenth century." Some of these individuals succeeded in turning 
their land grants into enormous and profitable haciendas. The Spanish especially coveted 
the rich and well-watered lands of the Valley of Izticar. On January 14, 1604, the 
indigenous governor of the pueblo of Tlatectla, in the province of Izucar, complained that 
the alcalde mayor and judge of the congregation of Tlatectla, Sancho Ortiz de Zuifiga, 
forced them to congregate in the town of San Martin, which lacked good land for 
°° AGN, Mercedes, v. 35, f. 18. 


*°! The records of many of these grants survived in Fondos General de Parte and Mercedes at the Archivo 
General de la Nacion in Mexico City. 
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agriculture, water, and firewood. The Spanish crown ordered Ortiz to let the vecinos 
congregate in the towns of San Martin and San Juan, where they were to be indoctrinated 
in Christianity by a priest from Izticar.*’” Two months later, on March 27, 1604, the 
indigenous people of San Sebastian Putla, jurisdiction of Izucar, and their leaders, 
accused the Spanish judge and governor of trying to evict them from the town where they 
were congregated. Indian leaders argued that the reason Spanish officials wanted to evict 
them was to appropriate their sugar cane fields and the water needed to irrigate them. 
Ruling in favor of the Indians, the crown admonished the Spanish official and ordered 
him to abide by the laws that protected the indigenous population.*”° 

At the end of the seventeenth century, Juan Martinez, an Indian leader of Acatlan, 
convinced the members of his community to embrace the growing and refining of sugar 
cane as the basis of their subsistence. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Acatlenses opened their first sugar refinery, in which they made piloncillo — a brown 
sugar sweetener made into conic shapes — for the regional markets.°”* Archivist Roberto 
Beristain Rocha worked at a piloncillo trapiche during the 1960s. Beristain describes the 
process for refining piloncillo, which begins by boiling cane juice with small pieces of 
cane and raw pumpkin. The resulting product, shaped into small and medium size cones, 
holds its hard, chewy consistency, as well as its naturally occurring dark brown color 
because of the presence of cane and pumpkin in it.*” Growing and refining of sugar cane 


into piloncillo remained an essential part of the economy of Acatlan until the mid- 


AGN, Congregaciones, v. 1, exp. 119, fs. 70-70v. 

*°3 AGN, Congregaciones v. 1, exp. 176, f. 93. 

a04 Sandoval, La industria del azicar, 85. 

3°5 Roberto Beristain Rocha, personal communication, June 9, 2016. 
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twentieth century, when it went into decline because of the growing popularity of low- 
cost, often imported white refined sugar.*°° 

For much of the colonial period, Izicar residents also engaged in the distilling and 
sale of illegal aguardiente (sugar cane liquor). Since Izticar was a most important 
producer of sugar cane, the raw material for aguardiente, the legalization of distilling of 
aguardiente in 1783 affected poor Indian, black, and casta bootleggers while favoring 
larger sugar entrepreneurs. 

The native population of the New Spain gradually started to grow back by the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Confined to congregaciones, Indian communities 
lacked enough land, water, and forests to survive as self-subsistent communities. The 
Spanish solution was to use the indigenous population as indebted laborers in mining and 
agricultural enterprises. Republicas de indios also faced invasions of their lands by 
Spaniards and castas. In the face of constant assaults, the Spanish crown repeatedly 
issued legislation articulated to protect Indians from extreme abuse. The viceroy and 
other Spanish officials knew that if they enforced such laws to their full extent, they 
would draw the wrath of settlers in the Spanish American colonies, as it had been the 
case in Peru in the mid sixteenth century. Dilemmas such as this often led Spanish 
officials to invoke the principle of obedezco pero no cumplo (I abide but do not enforce), 
arguing that the enforcement of such laws would provoke a crisis of governance in the 


- 307 
colonies.° 


*° Gonzalo Juarez, director, “El ultimo trapiche,” DVD (Mexico City: Dosis Media, 2013). 

*°7 On the practice of “obedezco, pero no cumplo,” see Woodrow Wilson Borah, Early Colonial Trade and 
Navigation between Mexico and Peru (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954), 100; Ann Twinam, 
Public Lives, Private Secrets: Gender, Honor, Sexuality, and Illegitimacy in Colonial Spanish America 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), 310. 
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Payment of tribute to the crown greatly contributed to the suffering of the 
indigenous population of Izucar. The 1703 laws, for example, specified that natives were 
to pay tithes only on their harvests of wheat and silk. The cabildo of Puebla and the tithe 
collector for the jurisdiction of Izicar, Don Miguel Pérez del Castillo, abused the new 
laws by also extracting tithes on sugar cane, fruits, and vegetables from the Indians of 
Izticar and Chietla. The naturales of those two provinces appealed to the Viceroy, and 
from 1704 to 1706 brought complaints against Pérez del Castillo and against the cabildo 


of Puebla for such abuses.°” 


Sexuality, Marriage, and Family 

Enslaved black men brought to Mexico largely outnumbered their female 
counterparts. Early in the colonial period, African men sought native female companions. 
Together, they formed consensual and non-consensual relationships that sometimes 
involved violence and captivity. African men had reasons for seeking Indian women. The 
Spanish brought mostly male Africans into Mexico, which meant that it was unlikely for 
blacks to find an African female sex partner. By having children with free Indian women, 
black men made sure that their offspring would not live in bondage. 

It is well documented that masters often exploited their slaves sexually. Some 
slave holders went as far as sending their female slaves nude into the streets and 
prostituting them. This scandalous behavior reached the attention of King Carlos I, who 
in 1672 issued a royal ordinance commanding slave owners to provide clothes to their 


; eis 30' ‘ : 
slaves “to prevent immoralities.” "Ina separate ordinance, the king also commanded 


*°8 AGN, Indiferente Virreinal, Diezmos, caja 4962, exp. 9, fs. 17v-37. 
°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 30, exp. 55, fs. 86-86v. 
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310 From these two 


slave masters not to allow their female slaves to go out at night. 
separate ordinances, we can infer not only that many masters kept their slaves in a state 
of nakedness and that they prostituted their female slaves, but also that slaves found some 
solace in gathering at night for recreational, social, and religious purposes. 

Large numbers of women and children of all ethnicities sometimes joined 
runaway communities. That was the case of the multiracial community founded in 1519 
in Hispaniola by Enriquillo.*"'! The norm, however, was that of enslaved males escaping 
and then seeking female partners, a behavior that often translated into sexual violence. 
Blacks in runaway communities captured women of all ethnicities, but they especially 
tended to capture young native women, forcing them into “mountain marriages,” to 
“spend the rest of their lives wed to their captors and a fugitive lifestyle.”*!” 

The maroon settlement near Cuiseo followed the norm rather than the exception. 
In 1582, Viceroy Lorenzo Suarez de Mendoza ordered local authorities to capture the 
runaways, for they had raided nearby communities, “llevandoles sus hijas y mujeres.” In 
one instance, the leader of that enclave, a runaway slave from the mines of Sultepec, took 
captive an indigenous woman who was married to a native of Ziquitaro, a pueblo located 
midway between Cuitzeo and Zamora.°'* 


Unions between Africans and Indians or castas were often heartfelt. The 


Matrimonios section of the AGN contains numerous marriage petitions filed by Indians 


31° AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 30, exp. 43, fs. 76-76v. At the margin of the first folio, this 
document reads, “Para que los virreyes, presidentes, gobernadores, arzobispos y obispos de las Indias, 
hagan observar lo contenido en esta real cédula, para que se prohiba salir a las negras esclavas por las 
noches, debido a las inmoralidades que se cometen, por parte de sus duefios.” 

31! Altman, “The Revolt of Enriquillo,” 598-599. 

au Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz, 91. 

313 AGN, Indios, v. 2, exp. 161, f. 41. 
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and free people of color, as well as some Spaniards, who wished to marry enslaved black 
men and women. One such case is that of Baltazar, an Indian man from Puebla, who 
married an enslaved black woman named Francisca in Mexico City in 1589.°'* Another 
especially moving case is a petition for a Catholic marriage ceremony filed by Pedro 
Camarin, of unknown age, and twenty-year-old Juana Nufiez, both living in Mexico City 
in 1628.°!° Camarin was a mulatto born in Manila, Philippines, and enslaved to Diego 
Cano, a textile factory owner. Juana Nufiez was a mestiza from the city of Puebla who 
worked as a domestic servant to Martin L6pez de Gaona, the chief notary to the Viceroy 
of New Spain at the time. The nuptial promises are especially emotional, as the young 
bride acknowledged her groom’s condition of captivity and pledged to go with him 
wherever he was sold or sent to.*’° 

A different type of behavior that often earned the attention of the Spanish 
authorities was cohabitation between blacks and Indians; a practice that was documented 
in Atlixco and Iztcar. Norma Angélica Castillo Palma and Susan Kellogg point out that 
Africans and natives lived in common-law marriages throughout the history of colonial 
Mexico. When they related to each other in hostile terms, it was usually because of their 
closeness. However, when hostilities broke out, it was usually Africans who abused 
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natives and expressed a sense of superiority over them.” ° Racial mixing also seemed to 


be the norm in the far north, where Indians and blacks formed interracial families at rates 


3! AGN, Matrimonios, v. 61, exp. 49, fs. 210-213v.. 

3° AGN, Matrimonios, v, 48, exp. 109, fs. 290-29 1v. 

31° AGN, Matrimonios, v. 48, exp. 109, f. 291v. 

*!7 See Norma Angélica Castillo Palma and Susan Kellogg, “Conflict and Cohabitation between Afro- 
Mexicans and Nahuas in Colonial Mexico,” in Black Mexico: Race and Society from Colonial to Modern 
Times, eds. Ben Vinson II and Matthew Restall (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2009), 
115-136. 
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higher than in central Mexico. According to Ramon A. Gutiérrez, in mid-eighteenth 
century Albuquerque “approximately seven out of every ten mulato and coyote men 
married women of a racial status other than their own. And two in five Indian men 


: ‘ 318 
married non-Indian women”. 


Community and Governance 

From the onset of the colonization of the Americas, the Spanish attempted to keep 
Africans away from indigenous communities. The reality, however, was that black men 
continuously moved into the pueblos and often had children with native women, so that 
by the end of the seventeenth century large numbers of blacks lived within republicas de 
indios. As long as they kept a low profile, blacks seemed to go unmolested. However, 
those whose public lives became scandalous often faced eviction at the hands of the 
colonial authorities. 

The case of Pedro Sanchez, a mestizo lobo originally from Querétaro, and Miguel 
de la Cruz, a mulatto, reveal that local and imperial authorities would look the other way 
as long as the public conduct of blacks living among natives did not earn excessive public 
attention. Sanchez and de la Cruz reportedly had been living in the Indian republic of San 
Miguel Chiapa y Mota, in today’s state of Mexico, for about six months. Upon moving 
into the pueblo, the men built two huts out of palisades right next to the pueblo’s church. 
Before long, Sanchez earned public attention when he claimed to be a cacique (Indian 
noble) and thus exempt from paying taxes to the crown.°*!? Both Sanchez and De la Cruz 


often invited Nicolasa Pacheco and Margarita de Tovar, “mujeres que viven con poco 


*!8 Ramon A. Gutiérrez, When Jesus Came, the Corn Mothers Went Away: Marriage, Sexuality, and Power 
in New Mexico, 1500-1846 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1991), 289. 
*!° AGN, Indios, v. 36, exp. 76, f. 78. 
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recato y temor de Dios” into their homes. Their licentious public lives scandalized the 
natives and horrified the local priest, who paid them a visit and asked them to stop their 
unacceptable behavior. When Sanchez and De la Cruz ignored the requests of vecinos 
and the priest, colonial authorities took action. On August 9, 1703, Viceroy Francisco 
Fernandez de la Cueva instructed the local Spanish authorities to evict the two men, 
whom he ordered to return to their places of birth within two weeks. *”” 

Blacks often squatted on Indian pueblo lands. In 1720, Malinalco natives asked 
Viceroy Baltasar de Zifiga y Guzman to remove the mulattos who had been living 
amongst them for years from the pueblo. The vecinos reported that mulattos had been 
farming in communal lands but refused to comply with the traditional pueblo obligations 
such as contributing to the maintenance of the church, streets, and markets; to the 
expenses of local festivities; and to the taxes that the pueblo owed to the colonial 
authorities. Furthermore, when the indigenous governor and other principales visited the 
mulattos to remind them about their obligations to the community, they threw rocks at 
them. Colonial authorities evicted all but four mulattos from Malinalco, allowing only 
those who were married to Indian women to remain in the pueblo and to continue using 
pueblo lands. They warned them, however, that should they fail to fulfill any of the 
communal obligations required of Indians, including paying tribute to the crown and to 
the church, they would be condemned to six months of forced labor. Authorities also 


reminded them that should they ever abuse the native authorities again, they would be 


punished with one hundred lashes.”7! 


°° AGN, Indios, v. 36, exp. 76, f. 78v. 
**I AGN, Indios, v. 43, exp. 310, fs. 413v-415v. 
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Children born within the republicas de indios from unions of black men and 
Indian women, even though often classified as castas by the authorities, usually stayed 
with their mothers and lived out their lives as Indians.*** Their participation in indigenous 
politics, however, remained limited and often contested. Surviving records indicate that, 
in December of 1692, the Indians of Huaquechula, midway between Atlixco and Iztcar, 
elected a mulatto named Juan de Medina as governor of the pueblo. Seemingly, the 
alcalde mayor and other Spanish authorities of Atlixco upheld the elections, which had 
probably been manipulated by the local Spanish authorities and the priest. 

Viceroy Gaspar de Sandoval y Mendoza nullified the elections, which violated 
Spanish laws that banned non-natives from being elected to leadership positions in the 
pueblos. The documents described the newly elected mulatto governor of Huaquechula as 
“hijo de mulato y de india [y] persona inepta e incapaz para ese uso y ejercicio de dicho 
oficio, y haberse ocupado en oficios mecanicos de carnicerias, introduciéndose con los 


323 
»°*” Juan de 


naturales, siguiéndose de dicha introducci6On extorciones y vejaciones. 
Medina appealed, but the Spanish authorities in Mexico City asserted their decision, 
citing a law which states that “se excluyen de los oficios de gobernadores, alcaldes y 
oficiales de reptblicas los que no fueren indios de padre y madre y tuvieren mezcla 
alguna de mestizos y mulatos.”*** 

Finally, the Viceroy ordered the vecinos of Huaquechula to hold new elections, 
explicitly prohibiting local Spanish authorities, both civil and ecclesiastical, from 
interfering. It is unclear whether Huaquechulans supported or opposed Juan de Medina’s 
°° Tutino, Making a New World, 175-176. 


*°3 AGN Indios v. 32, exp. 105, f. 106; AGN Indios, v. 32, exp. 88, fs. 93v-94. 
4 AGN Indios v. 32, exp. 105, f. 105v. 
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election. The documents do not record if they had elected Medina freely and willingly, or 
if they had been coerced to elect him by the Spanish alcalde mayor of Atlixco, by the 
priest, or by others. 

In other cases, it became obvious that the Spanish authorities overrode the results 
of elections held by republicas de indios. Historian Deborah E. Kanter relates how, in 
1746, vecinos of the reptblica de indios of San Pedro Xalostoc found their elected fiscal, 
a “community official who oversaw the village’s ecclesiastical requirements,” vetoed by 
the Spanish alcalde mayor and by the local priest, who instead tried to impose local 
resident Pasqual Antonio into that position.*”> The vecinos resisted this violation, arguing 
that Pasqual, whose “hair was curly,” was not an Indian since he had been born of 
mulatto parents, an argument that Spanish officials countered by producing Pasqual 
Antonio’s parish records, which listed him as “‘indio.”*”° 

The resolution to this case also remains unknown. It does illustrate, however, the 
violations that the Spanish systematically committed against indigenous communities 
throughout the colonial period. It seems clear that the alcalde mayor and the priest vetoed 
the popular choice for fiscal and instead attempted to impose someone who would do 
their bidding. The vecinos, on the other hand, argued against the imposition by pointing 


out the ancestry of their neighbor, Pasqual Antonio, of whom they did not approve. 


25 See Debra E. Kanter, “‘Their Hair Was Curly:’ Afro-Mexicans in Indian Villages, Central Mexico, 
1700-1820,” in Crossing Waters, Crossing Worlds: The African Diaspora in Indian Country, eds. Tiya 
Miles and Sharon P. Holland (Durham: Duke University Press, 2006), 164. 

°°6 Kanter, “Their Hair was Curly,” 164. 
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Calidad and Social Mobility 

The Spanish attempted to enforce a caste system in the American colonies, 
keeping the highest ecclesiastical, bureaucratic, and military position for peninsulares, 
that is, for Spaniards born in Europe.*”’ Even being born in the Americas of both Spanish 
parents became a stigma, for criollos were not allowed into the highest echelons of 
imperial society. 

The caste system was linked to medieval Spanish concepts of limpieza de sangre 
(purity of blood), which meant descending from old Christian stock and being pure of 
Jewish and Moorish ancestry. In the New World, this practice allowed the Spanish to 
build a society that facilitated the imperial exploitation of colonial subjects. Under this 
principle, it was possible for mixed-race descendants of Indians (mestizos, castizos) to 
reach the caste classification of criollos (Spaniards born in the colonies) after generations 
of mixing with Europeans. In theory, the same became impossible for descendants of 
Africans after the Inquisition included African ancestry as a category of impurity in 
1774.°°8 Under the caste system, the Spanish created dozens of classifications of people 
of color, and used it mostly to establish purity of blood for candidates to the highest 
bureaucratic, military, and ecclesiastical offices. These classifications, however, 
functioned mostly as genealogical fictions in the minds of elite peninsulares and criollos. 
In practice, only a few of these categories were constantly used in official records. The 
Padrones (military censuses) of the early 1790s, for example, only listed free descendants 
of Africans as morenos and pardos (dark-skinned and light-skinned mixed-race 
*°7 Maria Elena Martinez, Genealogical Fictions: Limpieza de Sangre, Religion, and Gender in Colonial 


Mexico (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2008). 
*8 Thid, 262. 
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descendants of Africans).*”” By the early nineteenth century, the most common 
classifications were those of peninsulares (European born Spaniards), criollos (“pure- 
blooded” descendant of Europeans born in the Americas), Indians, negros (blacks), 
mulattoes, and mestizos. 

Furthermore, as R. Douglas Cope demonstrated, these countless casta categories 
meant little to poor people of color living in multicultural cities such as Mexico, Puebla, 
and Valladolid.**° In practice, a few elite whites controlled all the wealth, while the vast 
majority of colonial subjects lived in abject poverty. For these poor people, the idea of 
improving the racial status of their descendants by “marrying up” in race was not a major 
concern in their everyday lives. Aware of a racial division that separated “pure” 
peninsulares and criollos from the rest of society, poor people of color living in urban 
settings seemed to identify with each other in terms of class while they maintained 
relations as clients in paternalistic relations with employers and government officials. 
According to Cope, 

The castas’ resistance to Hispanic ideology was part of broader resilience 
that marked plebeian society. To improve their lives, plebeians begged, 
borrowed, and stole; they also worked hard, made shrewd business deals, 
joined cofradias, and badgered the legal authorities to enforce their own 
rights. The patron-client system, as an individualistic method of social 
control, enacted a price. Elite-plebeian relations constantly had to be 
renegotiated, hammered out daily in thousands of implicit contracts with 
members of the plebe who were not passive, alienated, or crushed by 


feelings of racial inferiority and worthlessness. Plebeian society limited 
the Spaniards’ racial domination. **' 


°° For an extensive discussion of the “pardo” category, see Ann Twinam, Purchasing Whiteness: Pardos, 
Mulattos, and the Quest for Social Mobility in the Spanish Indies, (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
2015). 

*°R. Douglas Cope, The Limits of Racial Domination: Plebeian Society in Colonial Mexico City, 1660- 
1720 (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1994). 

**! Thid, 164-165. 
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At the local level in Atlixco and Iztcar, this led to community friction as local 
foremen and overseers replaced native caciques. In an effort to prevent multi-racial 
alliances against the empire, the Spanish attempted to track the different racial mixtures 
and to keep indigenous pueblos isolated from castas. By producing multiple racial 
classifications, colonial authorities attempted to explain how Spanish, Africans, and 
Indians mixed, as well as the origins of their offspring. 

Spanish authorities held reservations about the loyalty of their own bureaucrats. 
To keep them from developing regional allegiances, they were careful not to allow higher 
colonial officials to remain in the same location for a long time. For example, some of 
New Spain viceroys were relatively stable and remained in their post for over a decade. 
Those were the cases of Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1550), Luis de Velasco (1550-1564) 
and Martin Enriquez de Almanza (1568-1580), who also governed the viceroyalty of 
Peru from 1581 to 1583. Others, however, were quickly removed from their post, as were 
the cases of Gastén de Peralta (1566-1568) and Pedro Moya de Contreras (1584-1585).>? 
Not all of the viceroys who remained in their post a small number of years were removed 
because of incompetence or disloyalty, for Spanish monarchs often transferred them to 
other high offices elsewhere in the empire, but the fact that most did not remain in one 
post for at least a decade at a time illustrates the attempt of the crown to preempt high 


imperial officials from developing local loyalties.**7 


3 T orenzo Sudrez de Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain from 1580 to 1583, was not removed, as he died in 
office. 

*°3 For a survey of Spanish and Portuguese governance over their imperial colonies from the XV to the XIX 
centuries, see Joan Lluis Palos and Pedro Cardim, eds., E/ mundo de los virreyes en las monarqutas de 
Espana y Portugal (Madrid: Iberoamericana), 2012. For the conflict between Spaniards and criollos in the 
Spanish colonies, see Mark A. Burkholder, Spaniards in the Colonial Empire: Creoles vs. Peninsulars 
(West Sussex: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013). 
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The purpose of keeping a caste system was to maintain the colonial population 
atomized to prevent rebellion and challenges to the crown, and thus to make imperial 
control more sustainable. However, in practice, the caste system remained much less than 
rigid throughout the colonial period. Expediency made it necessary to enlist Indians, 
Africans, and castas into the colonial militia. Likewise, the mining boom that lasted from 
approximately 1695 to the late 1750s opened the way to individuals of color with talent 
and a certain amount of luck to achieve a limited degree of upward mobility in New 
Spain’s colonial society. Therefore, the caste system included much more than race. 
Fundamental to the caste system was whether the individuals were enslaved or free, their 
occupation, their wealth, and their reputation.>> All the former conditions formed the 
concept known in Spanish colonial societies as calidad. 

Color, ancestry, and race mattered in Atlixco and Iztcar as it did throughout the 
Spanish empire. An iron ceiling limited the social mobility of those not born legitimately 
of European Catholic parents in Spain. However, below that ceiling, a degree of mobility 
existed. Spanish colonial society offered some avenues of freedom for slaves such as the 
remote chance of purchasing their own freedom or, more likely, the hope of securing the 
freedom of their descendants by having children with free women. Likewise, the Spanish 
empire also offered limited rewards for talented and ambitious non-Spaniards.**° By the 


late eighteenth century, the Bourbon dynasty of Spain took action to formalize the 


334 Patricia Seed, To Love, Honor, and Obey in Colonial Mexico: Conflicts over Marriage Choice, 1574- 
1821 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988), 150. 
°° Cope, The Limits of Racial Domination, 1-8. 
*3° For treatments of calidad in Spanish America, see McCaa, Robert. “Calidad, Clase, and Marriage in 
Colonial Mexico: The Case of Parral, 1788-90,” The Hispanic American Historical Review 64, no. 3 
(August, 1984): 477-501; Richard Boyer, “Negotiating Calidad: The Struggle for Status in Mexico, 
Historical Archaeology 31, no. 1 (1997): 64-73. 
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upward mobility of such individuals and, in the process, raise additional revenue by 
selling certificates of whiteness and of titles of nobility to small numbers of selective 
individuals of color.**’ 

Early in the eighteenth century, marriages between individuals of distinct race and 


class backgrounds grew exponentially.*** 


This phenomenon undermined the power of 
aristocratic families, since some of their children married those whom they considered 
their racial and social inferiors. Hence, the government and its rules became more remote 
from reality. Patricia Seed relates how, 
In the Sagrario, Mexico City’s main parish, the greatest increase in levels 
of interracial marriage after 1720 involved Spaniards, of both sexes. The 
increasing occurrence of this sort of marriage — Spaniards, both male and 
female, marrying mulattoes, mestizos, or castas — presented potentially 
catastrophic consequences for a social structure primarily organized on the 
basis of racial distinctions.**” 

The Bourbons aimed some of their reforms at strengthening the role of the crown 
in the affairs of the colonies. Such was the case of the Real Pragmdtica de Matrimonio, 
promulgated March 23, 1776. According to Ramon A. Gutiérrez, “the Royal Pragmatic 
prohibited the legitimation of unequal unions and required, under pain of disinheritance, 
formal parental consent to marry” for males under twenty-five years of age and for 


females under twenty-three.*“° Spanish monarchs enacted this law in order to consolidate 
y Pp 


the power and wealth of the aristocracy. Upon issue of the Royal Pragmatic on Marriage, 


7 Twinam, Purchasing Whiteness. 

*°8 For a discussion of interracial marriages in colonial Mexico involving Spaniards, see Seed, To Love, 
Honor, and Obey, 136-157. 

*” Thid, 146. 

20 Gutiérrez, When Jesus Came, 315. 
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the crown gave parents the power to prevent their sons and daughters from marrying 
individuals whom they did not approve." 

While elite positions in colonial government, military, and clergy were still 
restricted to peninsulares, the Spanish made certificates of whiteness and titles of nobility 
available to non-Spaniards who could afford them through a process commonly known as 
gracias al sacar. Such privileges included licenses to own businesses as well as to 
practice professions formerly restricted only to whites. It also allowed for wealthy 


women to engage in occupations legally restricted to males, as exemplified by “a license 


for a woman to own and run a store ‘as a young man.””>” 


The fact that the process for applying to certificates of whiteness and to titles of 
nobility was lengthy and expensive did not deter many of those who could afford it, for it 
opened an opportunity to persons tainted by issues of race or illegitimacy to claim a pure 
status within colonial society.*? The Real Cédula de Gracias al Sacar de 10 de Febrero 


de 1795 made certificates of purity of Spanish race available to pardos for five hundred 


* For a transcript of this law, see “Real Decreto: Pragmatica de Matrimonio de 23 Marzo 1776” in D. 
Joaquin Rodriguez San Pedro, Legislacién ultramarina concordada y anotada, vol. 2 (Madrid: Imprenta de 
los Senores Viota, Cubas y Vicente, 1865), 523. For discussions of the Royal Pragmatic on Marriage, see 
Patricia Seed, To Love, Honor, and Obey in Colonial Mexico, 200-215, 219-224; Ramon A. Gutiérrez, 
When Jesus Came, 315-318; Maria Luz Alonso, “El consentimiento para el matrimonio de los miembros de 
la Familia Real (Sobre la vigencia de la Pragmatica de Carlos III de 1776),” Cuadernos de Historia del 
Derecho, no. 4 (1997): 61-89; Ann Twinam, Public Lives, Private Secrets: Gender, Honor, Sexuality, and 
Illegitimacy in Colonial Spanish America (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), 18-20. 

*° See Estelle T. Lau, “Can Money Whiten? Exploring Race in Colonial Venezuela and Its Implications for 
Contemporary Race Discourse,” in Mixed Race America and the Law: A Reader, ed. Kevin R. Johnson 
(New York: New York University Press, 2003), 438. 

+43 Studies about the sale of certificates of whiteness in colonial Latin America include Ann Twinam, 
“Pedro de Ayarza: The Purchase of Whiteness,” in The Human Tradition in Colonial Latin America, ed. 
Kenneth J. Andrien (Wilmington: Scholarly Resources, 2002), 195-210; Ann Twinam, “Racial Passing: 
Informal and Official ‘Whiteness’ in Colonial Spanish America,” in New World Orders: Violence, 
Sanction, and Authority in the Colonial Americas, eds. John Smolenski and Thomas J. Humphrey 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2005), 249-272; Twinam, Purchasing Whiteness. 
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344 
d. 


reales and to quinterones for eight hundre It also “allowed the purchase of the feudal 


title of Don for 1,000 reales.” While laws such as “gracias al sacar” theoretically allowed 
for limited social mobility for non-Spaniards, in practice it came at exorbitant financial 
cost to the applicants. José Maria Ots Capdequi transcribed an arancel (tariff) published 
on August 3, 1801, which listed yearly fees for notaries, physicians, surgeons, and 
pharmacists, professions formerly restricted only to Spanish, at 1,200 reales (eights of a 
peso) per year. A license to hold the position of notary (escribano) for a male applicant 
whose parents were unknown cost him 6,000 reales. Similarly, authorities sold 
certificates of legitimate birth for a person born out of wedlock for 22,800 reales. One of 
the most interesting regulations was that for privileges of hidalguia (nobility), the fee for 
which was 107,000 reales.** 

Individuals with African ancestors found it expensive and cumbersome to 
purchase certificates of whiteness in places like Izticar and Atlixco, a process that was 
relatively easier in the far north. By being a part of the Spanish conquest and settlement 
of the American Southwest, individuals with African ancestry who earned prestige and 
fortune found it easier to claim purity of blood there. Thus, a 1677 roster of settlers 
* The authorities of the Viceroyalty of New Spain re-issued the Real Cédula de Gracias al Sacar de 10 de 
Febrero de 1795 numerous times, either in full or in sections, as well as legislation related to it. See, for 
example, AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales, v. 160, exp. 86, f. 5; AGN, Gobierno Virreinal, bando 1, vol. 
18, exp. 25, fs. 1-104; AGN, Indiferente Virreinal, Reales Cédulas Originales, caja 973, exp. 11, fs. 1-7; 
AGN, Archivo Hist6érico de Hacienda, v. 40, exp. 4. Petitions, however, were only processed in Spain, as 
Viceroyal authorities in the Americas and Philippines were categorically ordered not to grant such licenses. 
See, for example, AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales, v. 167, exp. 264, fs. 1-2v. 

*° See José Maria Ots Capdequi, “Sobre las ‘confirmaciones reales’ y las ‘gracias al sacar’ en la historia 
del derecho indiano,” Estudios de Historia Novohispana 2, no. 2 (1968): 1-12. The article reads, “Por 
suplemento de edad para ser Escribanos, Procuradores, Medicos, Cirujanos, Boticarios y otros oficios de 
esta clase, mil doscientos reales por cada afio que se habilitase” (page 9); “por el suplemento de ser hijos de 
Padres no conocidos para server oficio de Escribano, seis mil” (page 11); “por legitimaciones de la misma 
clase a hijos habidos por mujeres solteras siendo sus padres casados, veinte y cinco mil ochocientos” (page 


11); “por privilegios de hidalguia, ciento y siete mil” (page 11). See also Twinam, Purchasing Whiteness, 
168-176, 246-249. 
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headed to New Mexico listed the Spaniards “José Cortez, Phelipe Lopez Garcia, and José 


de Alvarado [who] had ‘dark complexions.’”**° 


Deviance and Punishment 


Civil and church authorities set out to eradicate African spiritual practices in 


47 
do 


Spanish America early in the colonial perio Blacks, however, managed to keep many 


of their devotional beliefs and practices, albeit often by syncretizing them with 


348 


Christianity.“"” The Spanish especially feared African religious practices, which they 


often deemed as witchcraft and as devil worshipping. In 1727, for example, Inquisition 
authorities flogged Manuel de la Cruz, a mulatto slave who belonged to Francisca de 


Vivas, the owner of the sugar ingenio of Tlatectla, in the Valley of Izucar, for he “renego 


sia Gutiérrez, When Jesus Came, 198. 

an Examples from the Atlixco-Iztcar region include: AGN, Inquisition, v. 342, exp. 4, fs. 288-318v, which 
documents a case against the mulatto Hernando de Arana, from Atlixco, for “proposiciones heréticas” in 
1622; AGN, Inquisicién, v. 342, exp. 4, fs. 298, against Hernando de Arana, mulatto from Atlixco, for 
“proposiciones heréticas,” in 1622; AGN, Inquisition, v. 343, exp. 27, fs. 260-281, against Hernando, 
mulatto from Atlixco, for “brujerias,” and for having in his possession “un lunario astronémico y unas 
oraciones prohibidas,” in 1622; AGN, Inquisicion, v. 353, exp. 24, fs. 320-325, against Ambrosio, a black 
from Atlixco, for “renegar de Dios, la Virgen y los Santos y por no estar bautizado,” in 1625; AGN, 
Inquisicion, v. 531, exp. 73, f. 11, against Ignacio de Armijo, a slave from Izicar who belonged to the 
Ingenio San Nicolas Tolentino, for “reniegos,” in 1697; AGN, Inquisicion, v. 531, exp. 73, f. 11, against 
Ignacio de Armijo, a mulatto slave from Izticar who belonged to the ingenio San Nicolas Tolentino, for 
“reniegos,” in 1696; AGN, Inquisicion, v. 543, exp. 15, fs. 198-215, against Asencio de los Reyes, a black 
from Izucar to which the documents do not specify whether he was free or enslaved, for “reniegos y 
blasfemias” in 1700; AGN, Inquisici6n, v. 729, exp. 21, fs. 494-501, against Antonio Garcia, a free black 
from Atlixco, for “haber tomado un brebaje y héchose pintar un demonio en las espaldas,” in 1705; AGN, 
Inquisicion, v. 740, exp. 50, fs. 356-364, against Ignacio Montero, a black slave of the ingenio de Santa 
Francisca de Vivas, for “reniegos” in 1710; AGN, Inquisicion, v. 551, exp. 102, fs. 503-505v, against 
Calletano de la Cruz, mulatto from Izicar, for “habiéndose encontrado afligido Ilamé dos veces al 
demonio en su favor, y otras denuncias mas,” in 1714; AGN, Inquisicion, v. 862, exp. 1, fs. 213-229v, 
against Miguel Antonio, mulatto from Iztcar, for “curacion supersticiosa,” in 1737; AGN, Inquisicion, v. 
1091, exp. 5, fs. 37-43, against Paula, wife of Francisco Joaquin, a black woman from Izticar accused of 
being a “curandera,” in 1765. 

*8 Because of the limitations of this dissertation, I will not elaborate on black spirituality in any detail. For 
detailed studies of African devotion in New Spain, see Laura A. Lewis, Hall of Mirrors: Power, Witchcraft, 
and Caste in Colonial Mexico (Durham: Duke University Press, 2003); Joan Cameron Bristol, Christians, 
Blasphemers, and Witches: Afro-Mexican Ritual Practice in the Seventeenth Century (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 2007). 
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de Dios y de la Virgen.”*”? The document does not reveal the resolution of this particular 
case. One particularly detailed vignette, however, is that of Tomas de las Rosas. 

In the city of Los Angeles (today’s Puebla), on August 25, 1671, inquisitor Doctor 
Jhoan Garcia de Palacios witnessed the hanging of Tomas de Rosas, a black slave from 
Izuicar found guilty of blasphemy against God and Virgin Mary.**° This execution 
concluded a trial that lasted over one month, in which Padre Joseph de Cuellar Haro, 
priest of Izucar, attempted to save Rosas’ life by arguing that the circumstances in which 
Rosas uttered such blasphemies ought to ameliorate his punishment, and that sparing the 
slave’s life was the right thing to do. 

Tomas de Rosas belonged to Captain Alfonso Raboso, the owner of a sugar 
ingenio in the Izucar region. Cuellar Haro related the eerie circumstances under which 
Rosas blasphemed. Ignacio Ruiz de Gaona, Raboso’s overseer at the sugar mill, accused 
Rosas of committing a murder. The overseer tied Rosas to a pole and gave him over 100 
lashes. Rosas begged Ruiz to stop the punishment. The slave argued that his faith was 
weak and that such painful torture could lead him to blaspheme against God and Virgin 
Mary. Ruiz continued lashing Rosas, and at one point the slave uttered the blasphemies 
he feared he would should the punishment continue. According to Padre Cuellar, the 
slave confessed his sin to him and asked God for forgiveness. Days later, Ruiz again tied 
Rosas and lashed him numerous times. Once again, Rosas blasphemed against God and 
Virgin Mary. Padre Cuellar then reported this case. The authorities proceeded to send 
Rosas to Puebla, where Inquisition officials immediately excommunicated the slave from 


the Catholic fellowship. Rosa’s trial lasted over one month. While in prison, Rosas asked 


*° AGN, Inquisicion, v. 1328, exp. s/n, fs. 256-257r. 
°° AGN, Inquisition, v. 518, exp. 16, fs. 198-203. 
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before four witnesses not that his life be spared, but only for him to be absolved of his sin 
by a priest so he could avoid spending eternity in hell.*>! 

Inquisition authorities commissioned Juan de Ortega and Nicolas de Infantas as 
the legal advocates of Rosas. Ortega and Infantas argued that, since Rosas blasphemed 
twice under torture, the slave ought to be absolved of those sins and his life ought to be 
spared. Doctor Jhoan Garcia de Palacios, who presided as judge, agreed that Rosas’s sins 
of blasphemy be forgiven and ordered Padre Cuellar to absolve the slave, but still hanged 
the defendant. From Palacios’s perspective, Rosas had saved his soul from the eternal 
fires of hell; but his sin was such that his physical body had to be destroyed.*° - 

This particular case exemplifies the extreme punishments that slaves sometimes 
went through, and explains why unfree blacks escaped and joined maroon communities 


when they had the chance. 


Maroon Societies 

As soon as large numbers of enslaved blacks arrived in Spanish America in 1501 
and 1502, they started revolting, running away, and joining insurgent native groups. In 
the process, they influenced each other, eventually forming a common identity and 
culture through what Matthew Restall calls the “hostility-harmony dialectic.”*°* 
Harmony, because they frequently intermarried, joined together in maroon communities, 
and allied in rebellion against the authorities. Hostility, because blacks, while serving the 


Spanish, often proved to be cruel overseers over Indians, and because black maroons 


often raided Indian communities. 


*! AGN, Inquisition, v. 518, exp. 16, fs. 198-199v. 

*°? AGN, Inquisition, v. 518, exp. 16, fs. 200, 203. 

*°3 Restall, “Introduction: Black Slaves, Red Paint,” 5. 
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When enslaved Africans and Amerindians came together, they frequently plotted 
revolts against their imperial overlords. As colonial authorities set out to crush those 
communities and to bring escaped slaves back into captivity, maroons resisted. Most 
maroon communities in the Americas collapsed before the onslaught of imperial forces, 
but some survived. Setting a pattern that would follow in Latin America and the 
Caribbean throughout the colonial period, maroons demanded autonomy. In exchange, 
they offered assisting colonial authorities in capturing future fugitive slaves and in some 


354 The remote areas around 


cases even joined the colonial armies as auxiliary troops. 
Izticar were virtually backwoods trails impenetrable for outsiders. Only the local 
population knew the trails to maroon communities. This was one of the important 
advantages enjoyed by the Zapatistas after 1910 when invading armies could not find 
them. 

Each maroon society in New Spain had unique characteristics. Most included 
blacks and Indians, but the ratio varied. In those of Oaxaca in the 1520s, for example, 
Indians composed the majority but they included a significant number of blacks. 
Conversely, those in Veracruz in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries were 
predominantly black, but included significant numbers of Indian women taken into a 


lifetime of captivity by male maroons. According to Eugene Genovese, even though 


bozales, or slaves born in Africa who remembered living free, escaped in larger 


*** Altman, “The Revolt of Enriquillo,” 598-602. Local Spanish regularly used nearby maroons as muscle 
to intimidate indigenous and Spanish rivals. See Caroll, “Mandinga,” 497. 
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proportions throughout the Americas; /adinos —blacks born in slavery —likewise joined 
maroon societies in significant numbers.” 

The first reported case of black slaves running away from their masters and 
joining indigenous groups in Mexico took place in Oaxaca in 1523. In this particular 
case, it was black dissenters from the conquistadors’ armies. Hernan Cortés sent 
expeditions that included black slaves with the purpose of conquering the Mixteca Alta in 
1520 and 1521. Immediately after the Spanish settled alliances with their Tlaxcaltecan, 
Huexotzinca, and other indigenous allies to defeat the Mexican Triple Alliance, Cortés 
sent Pedro de Alvarado and a large group of indigenous allies to conquer Oaxaca, which 
fell to the invaders 1523.*°° Alvarado’s expedition included a significant number of 
African slaves, many of whom fled into native villages. Colin Palmer cites Antonio de 
Herrera y Tordesillas, who in the early eighteenth century wrote, “Also at this time 
[1523], many black slaves fled to the Zapotecs and they went about rebelling throughout 


the country.”°*’ 


Most native-black maroon communities eventually fell to the Spanish, 
but they still irrefutably proved that Africans and Indians could resist exploitation more 
successfully when they joined together in a common quest for autonomy.”°® 

A similar event took place in Nueva Galicia decades later. In 1530, Nufio de 


Guzman led a force of 250 cavalries and 500 infantry troops into that province. 


Guzman’s forces included large numbers of indigenous allies, as well as a contingent of 


**° Eugene D. Genovese, From Rebellion to Revolution: Afro-American Revolts in the Making of the 
Modern World (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1979). 

BP Terraciano, The Mixtecs of Colonial Oaxaca, 2-3. 

*°7 Palmer, Slaves of the White God, 122. 

* Thid. 
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African slaves. This expedition led to the settkement of Guadalajara and Tepic by 1531.°° 
It took less than two decades for rebel natives and runaway blacks to come together into a 
maroon community in that region. These communities frequently robbed supply trains 
and trading caravans on the highways. Maroon societies frequently were multicultural 
groups formed by large numbers of escaped slaves and Indian rebels, but also included 
small numbers of fugitive outlaws of all ethnicities. 

By 1553, Viceroy estimated that there were approximately 2,000 maroons in New 
Spain, out of a black population of a little more than 20,000.°” This figure indicates that 
nearly ten percent of blacks in New Spain were living in fugitive communities. Maroons 
continuously raided sedentary indigenous communities and Spanish settlements. 
According to Palmer, “[t]his presented a danger to the Spanish because a well-organized 
series of raids by the blacks and the Indians would be extremely difficult to suppress. The 
first official report of such collaborative raids came from Nueva Galicia as early as 
[g592"" 

Following a similar pattern, in 1583 escaped Indians, blacks, mestizos, and 
mulattoes formed a maroon society together in the mountains near the city of Ixtlahuaca, 
in today’s state of Mexico, from where they constantly raided Juan Alonso de 
Altamirano’s cattle ranch.°™ Runaway communities, when successful, evolved into 
sedentary agricultural enclaves and intermarried with local people of all castas. Family 


life and the demands of farming contributed to the need of the maroons to seek peace 


*°° Ramon Brotons, “Expansion del virreinato de Nueva Espafia (notas sobre las conquistas espafiolas en 
América del Norte,” Saitabi 3, no. 17 (1945): 156-161. 

3 T anders, “Cimarron and Citizen,” 118. 

*6! Palmer, Slaves of the White God, 123. 

% AGN, Indios, v. 2, exp. 918, f. 210. 
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with the authorities, frequently compromising into becoming slave catchers and militia 
volunteers.*® In 1735, groups of runaway slaves came together in the rugged mountains 
of Mazatopia between Veracruz and Oaxaca, near the Amapa river. They resisted 
constant attacks and eventually settled the communities of Rosario, Mata de Anona, San 
Antonio, San Martin de Mazatiopa, Breve Cosina, and Palacios de Mandinga. Many 
slaves whop revolted in that region in 1741 and in 1749 joined these maroon societies.°™ 
In 1762, fugitive black slaves offered Viceroy Joaquin de Montserrat to volunteer in the 
defense of the port of Veracruz against an imminent British attack. In exchange, the 
maroons asked for freedom and for the incorporation of their community as a pueblo. The 
Spanish acquiesced, and maroons joined colonial troops as “the black company of 
Mounted Lancers of Jaliscoya.”*” 

For most of the sixteenth century, Huatulco was New Spain’s most important port 
in the Pacific and home to large numbers of enslaved blacks and indios de repartimiento. 
Spanish administrators shipped silver mined in Peru and Bolivia from the Peruvian port 
of Callao to the Mexican port of Huatulco, then transported it to Veracruz by land 
through arrieros (muleteers) that traveled across the valleys of Atlixco and Iztcar, into 
Puebla, and then on to Veracruz, from where they shipped the silver to Spain.*” Blacks 
in Veracruz were already defending “freedom,” as were the castas of Peru. Large 
numbers of black slaves escaped from the port of Huatulco and from the sugar haciendas 


of Atlixco, settling in the region of Cuijla, in the Costa Chica near today’s Oaxaca- 


us Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz, 91-92. 

3 Carroll, “Mandinga,” 494. 

°° Thid, 498. 

%6° Woodrow Wilson Borah, Early Colonial Trade and Navigation Between Mexico and Peru (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1954). 
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Guerrero state line. In 1579, Viceroy Martin Enriquez ordered an unsuccessful campaign 
to exterminate them.*°” 

Enslaved Africans also escaped from Michoacan’s Spanish haciendas in late 
sixteenth century. On November 9, 1582, Viceroy Lorenzo Suarez de Mendoza ordered 
colonial officials of Cuiseo (today’s Cuitzeo del Porvenir), Michoacan, to apprehend the 
maroons who raided the Juan de Valdés cattle ranch.** They, along with other Africans 
who escaped the silver, copper, and lead mines of Sultepec, in today’s state of Mexico, 
fled into the mountains nearby.°” These escaped slaves likely settled in the mountain 
range located on both sides of today’s Michoacan-Guanajuato state line, northwest of 
Cuitzeo del Porvernir and southeast of Pifiicuaro. From there, the maroons raided Spanish 
estates and indigenous communities nearby for cattle, horses, and young women, and 
robbed those traveling along the roads. This situation also pervaded in a large area 
extending from the environs of Izticar, across eastern Morelos, and into Rio Frio on the 
Mexico-Puebla highway. 

It remains unclear whether the Viceroy launched a major campaign against the 
maroons at Cuiseo. Orders given to the local Spanish authorities carried little weight, 
since the latter were not capable of mustering a force large enough to crush the maroons. 
This story reveals a complex relationship between Africans, Spaniards, and Indians. 
Enslaved Africans ran away and resisted, often through violence. The Spanish authorities 


reacted by citing their laws and by denouncing the maroons as criminals, stressing the 


a Aguirre Beltran, Cuijla, 59; Carroll, “Mandinga,” 493 
%68 AGN, Indios, v. 2, exp. 161, fs. 41. 
3 Canudas Sandoval, Las venas de plata, 191. 
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need to punish them. Maroons, in turn, survived by raiding cattle and horses and by 
robbing travelers on highways. 

Black slaves ran away and attempted to survive by any means necessary. Earlier 
in the colonial period, they joined the indigenous resistance whenever they could. Such 
was the case of Hispaniola in 1501 and 1519, Oaxaca in 1523, and Guadalajara in 1579. 
Cooperation and harmony between Africans and natives, however, was not always the 
case. For mobility, fugitives at maroon communities relied on horses, which they raided 
mostly from Spanish estates. They also found it hard to grow their own food. Because of 
this, they frequently raided indigenous communities, bringing misery and terror to the 
natives, as in the case of Cuiseo in 1582 and San Nicolas Tenexcalco in 1659. Moreover, 
these were mostly young men who often sexually assaulted young indigenous women, 
which they sometimes took into a lifetime of captivity. 

Enslaved Africans escaped from the ingenios near Atlixco and Izticar. A practical 
location to hide were the mountains nearby. Since they were living a fugitive lifestyle and 
because it was difficult to grow food in the mountains, they too relied on raiding 
indigenous communities nearby and on robbing merchants and travelers on the highways. 
Indigenous communities, deprived of the privilege to bear arms, found themselves easy 
prey to these bands of fugitives. Maroon societies also attracted criminals and vagabonds 
of all ethnicities, and thus they grew into truly multicultural communities. 

Deprived of their means of self-defense, leaders of native communities petitioned 
the colonial authorities for licenses to own weapons. As the Spanish feared natives 
owning large arsenals, responses were limited. On April 2, 1659, Juan de Sotomayor 


Mexico City’s Alcalde del Crimen, granted a license to own a sword, a dagger, a spear, 
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an arquebus, “‘y otras armas defensivas” to Domingo Hernandez, an indigenous leader 
from the pueblo of San Nicolas Tenexcalco, located south of Iztcar, midway between 
Chietla and Huehuetlan el Chico, for the community’s defense against maroon attacks.*”° 
Fugitive slaves who had recently escaped from the ingenios near Izicar and who 
were joined by “gente de mal vivir” soon formed a maroon community which hid in the 
mountains south of Chietla and east of Huehuetlan el Chico. From there, they frequently 
descended on the indigenous community of San Nicolas Tenexcalco, raiding the natives 
for livestock and food.*”! But Domingo Hernandez was a respected leader of the 
republica de indios of San Nicolas Tenexcalco, where he had served as governor in 
several occasions. Spanish authorities thus granted him a license to own a limited number 
of weapons, which served in the defense of the community. The position of the pueblo 
remained desperate. Deprived of adequate means for their self-defense, they suffered 
“grandes molestias y vejaciones” at the hands of the maroons. The vecinos trusted 
Domingo Hernandez. When maroons attacked, they could assemble at Hernandez’s house 


and use his few weapons for the defense of the community, in the hope of discouraging 


the maroons from raiding them again. 


Yanga and the Yanguicos 
In the late 1570s, an escaped slave known as Yanga led a group of fugitive slaves 
out of the sugar haciendas of Veracruz into the “por extremo asperas y dificultosas” 


mountains by the Cofre de Perote volcano in the Veracruz hinterlands.*”” This 


*7° AGN, Indios, v. 23, exp. 312, f. 279. 
*7! AGN, Indios, v. 23, exp. 312, f. 279v. 
aid Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz, 91; Laurencio, Campafia contra Yanga, 5; Landers, “Cimarr6én 
and Citizen,” 121. 
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community included fugitive slaves of diverse ethnic origins. Yanga was probably born 
into the Bran nation of Senegambia in the mid-1540s and captured into slavery in his 


373 
h. 


yout In the early seventeenth century, the younger Angolan bozal Francisco de la 


Matosa, also known as “Francisco Angola,” served as Yanga’s maroon war captain.*”* 
Yanga’s band, who called themselves the Yanguicos, beat several official expeditions 
sent against them while raiding central Veracruz for supplies and trade items — often 
killing the men and abducting some of the young women and children — for almost thirty 
years.’ In his old age, Yanga retained leadership of the community, but placed 
Francisco Angola in charge of the military defense of the community. During those 
decades, this group evolved from a band of highly mobile men to a sedentary settlement 
of farmers and warriors. 

Additional research is needed to understand the conditions of slaves in the sugar 
cane fields of Veracruz in the sixteenth century. However, it can safely assume that these 
enterprises were large in size, significant in their economic importance, and that they 
used large number of black slaves as labor force; considering that by 1587 there were 
three large ingenious in the region, owned by leading Spaniards including Hernan Cortés, 
conquistador of Mexico; Rodrigo de Albornoz, royal accountant of the Spanish crown; 
and New Spain’s viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza.*”° 

Juan Laurencio, a Jesuit missionary who accompanied the military expedition 


against the Yanguicos in 1608-1609 with the purpose of negotiating a peace agreement 


with the fugitives and their reduction to a legitimate Christian pueblo, left a detailed 


33 Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 121, 126. 

*™ Thid, 126. 

>5 Rowell, “El Primer Libertador,” 4; Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 125. 
ai6 Crespo, et.al., Historia del azticar en México I, 50. 
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report of the settlement and the expedition in a report he wrote for his superiors. The 
priest estimated the maroon settlement to be approximately three hundred invidividuals, 
including “mas de ochenta varones de pelea, y otra parte menuda de negrillos que habian 
nacido en aquellos montes, y como veinticuatro negras y algunas indias é indios.”*”” This 
was a multicultural community which, although dominated by blacks, also included 
Indians, mestizos, and even some Spaniards. ate 

In 1608, approximately eighty of these maroons participated in the military 
defense of the settlement and raided nearby roads, haciendas, and villages. The remaining 
women, children, and old men grew maize, beans, sugar cane, calabash, cocoa, coffee, 
tobacco, and cotton for subsistence, and tended to the community’s chicken, pigs, cattle, 
and horses.*”” A vivid memory of Yanga remains among veracruzanos today. For one 
local historian of Cordoba, Veracruz, “Yanga fue un principe africano, por tanto, dificil 
de sojuzgarlo. Desde sus trincheras, organiz6 una serie de asaltos a las diligencias que 


viajaban del puerto de Veracruz a la ciudad de México.”**° 


°7"T aurencio, Campafia contra Yanga, 25. 

*78 Santiago Cruz-Carretero, “Yanga and the Black Origins of Mexico,” The Review of Black Political 
Economy 23, no. 1 (Summer, 2005): 75. 

37° Laurencio, Campana contra Yanga, 10, 12-17, 25. 

389 Ruben Ramirez Monteclaro, Cérdoba local historian, personal communication, July 1, 2016. 
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Partial List of Sugar Enterprises in Colonial Veracruz. 


Year Proprietor Type Location 
Founded 

1524 | Hernan Cortés Ingenio Tuxtla 

1535 | Rodrigo de Albornoz (Royal Ingenio Zempoala 
Accountant) 

1542 | Antonio de Mendoza (Viceroy) Ingenio Orizaba 

1544 | Luis de Marin Ingenio Zapotitlan 

1587 | Alonso de Garcia de la Torre Ingenio Jalapa 

1599 | Francisco Martinez Trapiche | Huehuetlan 

1600 | Roque Gutiérrez de Zeballos Ingenio Jalapa 

1600 | Carlos de SAmano y Quifiones Trapiche | Jalapa 

1600 | Francisco de Ordufia Trapiche | Jalapa 

1600 | Juan Lopez Ruiz Trapiche | Jalapa 

1600 | Juan de Quiroz Trapiche | Jalapa 

1600 | Juan Diaz Matamoros Ingenio Jalapa 

1600 | Santos de Valbin Trapiche | Jalacingo 

1600 | Roque Alvarez and Luis de la Pefia Trapiche | Huatusco 

1614 | Lazaro Sanchez de la Barba Trapiche | Tamiahua 

1619 | Hernando de Cuévas y Zuniga Cafiaveral | Panuco 

1622 | Francisco Ruiz Cafiaveral | Panuco 

1622 | Alonso de Ulloa Trapiche | Ixcatempa 

1625 ___| Francisco Navarrete Cafiaveral | Tantoyuca 

1643 | José de Zufliga y Bocanegra and three | Trapiche | Metztitlan 
brothers 

1643 | José de Zufliga y Bocanegra and three | Trapiche | Huayacocotla 
brothers 

1643 | José de Zufliga y Bocanegra and three | Trapiche | Panuco 
brothers 

1643 | José de Zufliga y Bocanegra and three | Trapiche | Huejotla 
brothers 

1643 | José de Zufliga y Bocanegra and three | Trapiche | Huauchinan 
brothers 

1643 | José de Zufliga y Bocanegra and three | Trapiche | Cuapetlaco 
brothers 

1643 | José de Zufliga y Bocanegra and three | Trapiche | Ascazuil 
brothers 

1643 | Pedro Maldonado Trapiche | Mosutla 

1657 | Alférez mayor de Cordoba Ingenio Cérdoba 

1660 | Francisco de Aguilar Trapiche | Cordoba 

1665 | n/a Trapiche | Cordoba 

1665 | n/a Trapiche | Cordoba 
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1665 | n/a Trapiche | Cordoba 

1665 __| José de Ceballos Ingenio Jalapa 

1674 | n/a Trapiche | Papantla 

1675 | n/a Trapiche | Huatusco 

1695 | Juan Hurtado de Mendoza Trapiche | Tuxtla 

1726 | Argueda Maria de Solis y Gatica Trapiche | San Antonio Huatusco 
1779 | José Reyes Trapiche | Cordoba 

1793 | José Francisco Tinoco Trapiche | San Antonio Temejapa 


Based on Crespo, et.al., Historia del azucar en México I, 50-58. 


The maroons had several camps in and around Cofre de Perote. In the middle of 
the main camp, near the zenith of the volcano, there was a giant tree, from where a 
sentinel watched the entire valley. At the foot of the tree lay Yanga’s house, also the seat 
of government, for Yanga decided on the most important matters and made judgment of 
major conflicts within the community. Around their camps, the maroons planted their 
crops and raised animals for protein. According to Laurencio, 
Habian ya plantado en él muchos platanares y otros arboles; algod6n, 
chile, tabaco, calabazas, maiz, frijoles, cafia dulce y otras legumbres; 
porque tenian dispuesto que la mitad de la gente se emplease en la 
agricultura y la otra en la milicia, y demas de eso iban cautivando y 
haciendo gente de indios e indias que los ayudase. Finalmente, también 
tenian formado su pueblo, y abastecido de todo género de sustento, por ser 
fertilfsima aquella tierra, que hasta las gallinas hallaron los soldados 
grande socorro y abundancia.**! 
A series of regional Spanish officials proved ineffective at subduing the fugitives. 
To remedy this situation, Viceroy Juan de Mendoza y Luna appointed Don Pedro de 
Munguia as corregidor (Spanish district official) and capitan (leading military officer) of 


Veracruz in 1605. Munguia did not prove more successful than his predecessors.*** His 


failure to defeat Yanga’s band frustrated the Viceroy, who in 1606 signed a royal 


*8!'T aurencio, Campajia contra Yanga, 24-25. 
*® Enriqueta Vila Vilar and Ma. Justina Sarabia Viejo, eds., Cartas de cabildos hispanoamericanos: 
Audiencia de México, siglos XVI y XVII (Seville: Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos, 1985), 473. 
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ordinance commanding Munguia to immediately obey the orders given to him one year 
earlier and apprehend Yanga and his band of fugitives who hid in the “rancherias, montes 
y arcabucos” near Cofre de Perote.**? Pressed by the Viceroy, during 1605 and 1607 
Munguia mounted several expeditions against the maroons, which proved unsuccessful. 

In 1607, Spanish authorities instructed the Franciscan Alonso de Benavides to 
attempt to reduce the maroons to a Christian pueblo. The fugitives allowed the friar to 
stay in their camps for approximately four months. His presence, however, proved 
divisive. One leading maroon, Antonio Bolador, demanded the eviction of the 
Franciscan, denounced him as a deceiver, and rejected the Mass performed by the friar. A 
behavior that especially disturbed the priest was the maroons’ refusal to stop eating meat 
on Fridays, as commanded by the church, although fish were abundant in the rivers and 
streams nearby their camps. 

Benavides urged the maroons living in common law unions to have their 
matriages sanctioned by the church. The presence of the Franciscan also made the 
fissures between the aging maroon, Yanga, and his younger war captain, Francisco 
Angola, evident. One warrior petitioned the Franciscan to conduct his wedding, but the 
383 AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 5, exp. 134bis, f. 31. The document reads, “Don Juan de Mendoza 
V.E. por quanto por comisién particular mas tengo encargada a Don Pedro de Munguia y Loza, corregidor 
de la ciudad nueva de la Veracruz la provision de los negros cimarrones que le recoxen en los arcabucos 
montes y rancherias de aquella jurisdicci6n y porque __ informado que de algunos afios a esta parte 
ha habido descuido en hacer entradas para las__ prisiones por las personas a cuyo cargo han estado y se 
me ha pedido por algunos interesados en los negros huidos que se acogen en los dichos montes y rancherias 
comisiones para las dichas provisiones y entradas pretendiendo aventajarse en las diligencias como mas 
interesados en el fruto de ellas y para mejor proveer en esto me ha parecido mandar como por el presente y 
ordeno y mandoa______ Don Pedro de Munguia que luego sin mas dilacién trate de hacer y haga sus 
entradas y provisiones en las dichas rancherias, montes y arcabucos conforme al titulo y comisién que se le 
dio de capitan de los dichos negros cimarrones de manera que se_____—__—_—s de su buena diligencia y 
cuidado sea de seguir_____ de su buena diligencia y cuidado sea de seguir con apercibimiento que si en 
esto sirviere____ remisién proveeré la dicha placa en persona mas crusada que acuda a lo 


susodicho a veinte y tres dias del mes de agosto de mil y seiscientos y seis afios El] Marques de 
Montes Claros por mando del Virrey. 
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mother of the bride, a mulatto woman who had spent many years in the maroon 
community, objected. She argued that the warrior kept her daughter captive, and that her 
daughter did not want to marry him. The evidence suggests that Yanga did not oppose 
this wedding, while it makes evident that Angola actively supported the mother of the 
“bride” and opposed forcing the young captive into an unwanted marriage. The 
Franciscan performed the ceremony. Benavides stayed less than five months with the 
maroons, but it is unclear whether he left of his own initiative or whether the maroons 


asked him to leave.*** 


It is likely that many of the Yanguicos became endeared to 
Benavides, for when they negotiated a peace settlement with the Spanish authorities and 
demanded that a Franciscan, and not a Jesuit, minister to them. 

Provincial troops failed to defeat the maroons, and a major campaign launched 
against them out of Mexico City in 1607 did not achieve a better outcome.**° By the 
winter of 1607, the situation in New Spain was intolerable, for Yanga’s men reportedly 
assailed the Veracruz-Mexico City road, robbing trade and supply caravans and 
occasionally killing the men and abducting the young females and children who traveled 
with them. Marron activities not only disrupted order in New Spain, but also endangered 
trade between colony and metropolis. In an effort to eradicate the rebel community, 
Viceroy Mendoza appointed the Spanish officer Pedro Gonzalez de Herrera in command 


of a much larger expedition that set out of the city of Puebla the early Fall of 1608. 


Herrera’s expedition, composed of 100 Spaniards, 150 Indian archers, and over 200 


38 Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, “Nyanga y la controversia en torno a su reducci6n a pueblo,” in Gonzalo 
Aguirre Beltran, Obra Antropolégica XVI, El negro esclavo en Nueva Espana: la formacion colonial, la 
medicina popular y otros ensayos (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1994), 183-184; Landers, 
“Cimarron and Citizen,” 124-125. 

*® Taurencio, Campajia contra Yanga, 6-8. 
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additional adventurers, was larger and better trained than any force ever sent against the 
Yanguicos before.**° 

On September of 1608, near the maroons’ main camp, the Spanish encountered a 
small band of mounted rebels, who escaped and warned the settlement. Yanga ordered 
everyone to evacuate the maroon main site. The maroons left in a hurry, leaving 
everything behind. When the Spanish reached the main camp, they confiscated the 
maroons’ horses, burned their huts, and destroyed their maize, tobacco, and calabash 
crops. Herrera’s scouts found the maroons’ trails, which led the Spanish to the foot of a 
scarped mount that the fugitives used as a natural defense. The maroons barricaded at 
these “grandes pefias tajadas, que por lo alto coronaban una ceja a modo de muralla.”**” 
The rebels assailed the expedition with rocks and arrows, injuring many. But the superior 
technology of the assailants prevailed. The marrons, many of them wounded, climbed 
toward the top of the scarped mountains, where they had built a fort. The attackers 
pursued them, following the trail of blood wounded left behind. Francisco Angola led the 
defense, while Yanga, an old man, left with the women and children and went inside a 


small church that the maroons had built, for they were Christian.*** 


In the church, Yanga 
and the women “prayed before an altar covered in lighted candles and in front of which 
they had planted arrows in the ground.”**” 

The maroons escaped and went to another fortification, leaving behind their 


clothing, some weapons, food, and water. As nightfall approached, the Spanish and their 


Indian auxiliaries spent the night at the maroon fortification, where they celebrated their 


38° Riva Palacio, “Los treinta y tres negros,” 358. 
*87T aurencio, Campafia contra Yanga, 16-17. 
°88 Thid, 12-21. 

*8° Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 126. 
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victory by eating and drinking. They also looted the settlement, gathering a considerable 
and diverse amount of goods. In Laurencio’s words, 
los despojos que se hallaron en el pueblo y rancherias de estos negros, 
fueron considerables. Variedad de ropa que tenian recogida, terciados, 
espadas, hachas, algunos arcabuces y cosas semejantes con que aunque no 
quedo del algunas monedas, sal, manteca, maiz, y otras cosas 
semejantes. 

The Spaniards saved the church, but burned over seventy of the maroons’ huts 
that night, except for the few they used to sleep, which they burned the next day at dawn. 
They rang the bells of the rebel’s church, put off the candles left by the fugitives, and 
tumbled down the arrows that the maroons had placed before the altar in praying position 
when they pleaded God for victory against the attackers.*”! 

In an extraordinary feat of heroism, Yanga and his band remained at large for 
almost a decade. By the spring of 1609, it became clear to the authorities that it would be 
near impossible to exterminate the rebels. In one battle, the Spanish killed Yanga’s 
younger war captain, Francisco Angola. In several occasions, Spanish leading officers 
raised a white flag and sent Juan Laurencio to negotiate the rebels’ surrender, but the 
Yanguicos refused to negotiate. At one point, the viceroy relieved Laurencio of his 
commission and replaced him with another Jesuit, the friar Juan Pérez.” 


Attempting to reach the Mixteca, the fugitives marched southwest through the 


mountains. Some of their wounded warriors died during the march, and the Spanish 


°° Laurencio, Campafia contra Yanga, 23-24. 
*! Thid, 21-24. On page 23, the source reads, “Entrando los nuestros en el pueblo, cerca de la noche 
enarbolaron el estandarte del capitan, y repicaron las campanas que habia en la Iglesia, y apagaron las 
candelas que en ella habian encendido los enemigos, y derribando las flechas que habfan hincado delante 
del altar; y dado gracias a Dios por la victoria que les habia dado, gozosos con ella acudian a abrazarme y 
besarme la mano.” 
* Thid, 28-29. 
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eventually found their corpses. While pursuing the Yanguicos, the Spanish captured a 
black man presumed to be a part of the maroon band. They tortured him to gather 


information, but the man denied knowing anything about the rebels. The Spanish hanged 


him off a tree and left his exposed corpse as a warning to future maroons.*”* 


Finally, in 1618, the maroons, exhausted, sick, and hungry, asked their leader to 


negotiate a peace settlement. Yanga sent a list of demands that the Spanish should meet 
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before the maroons agreed to a truce.-”” The demands included freedom for all maroons 


under Yanga’s leadership at that time, their formal recognition as a pueblo, the 
appointment of Yanga and his descendants as legitimate authorities of their town, and the 


establishment of a pueblo church ministered by a Franciscan and financed by the Spanish 
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authorities..”” The Yanguicos agreed to resettle in a valley east of today’s Cordoba, 


pledged vassalage to the King of Spain, and proclaimed their Christian faith. They also 


* Thid, 29-30. 

** Jane Landers, “Transforming Bondsmen into Vassals: Arming Slaves in Colonial Spanish America,” in 
Arming Slaves: From Classical Times to the Modern Age, eds. Christopher Lee Brown and Philip D. 
Morgan (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), 120-145. 

°° T anders, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 133-135. According to Landers’s translation: 

“The conditions that the black maroons of this region ask for: 

That all those who fled last September [of 1607] will be free and those who flee after that [time] will be 
returned to their owners. 

That they must have a chief judge who shall not be a mestizo nor criollos nor letrado but rather be [?] a 
warrior. 

That no Spanish will have a house in or stay within the town excepting during the markets they will have in 
their town on Mondays and on Thursdays. 

That they must have councilmen and a town council. 

That the Captain Nanga, who is their leader, must be governor and after him his sons and descendants. 
That they obligate themselves to return to their owners the blacks who flee to them from the ports, and for 
their work the blacks who track the runaways will be paid twelve pesos, and until they return the runaways, 
they will provide [the owners] with others of their own who will serve them, and if they do not return them 
they will pay [the owners] their value. 

And within a year and a half they must be given a charter confirmed by Your Majesty and if not they will 
return to their original state. 

That their town must be founded between the Rio Blanco and the states of Ribadeneira where they indicate. 
That they will pay tribute to Your Majesty like all the rest of the free blacks and mulattos of the Indies. 
The last condition they request is that Franciscan friars and no others minister to them and that the costs of 
the ornaments for the church be paid for by Your Majesty. 

That they will present themselves with their arms every time Your Majesty has need of them to defend the 
land.” 
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committed themselves to patrol the mountains nearby to capture and return fugitive 
slaves in the future. The authorities, in return, allowed them to retain their semi- 
autonomous form of government like the republicas de indios. In 1618, Viceroy Diego 
Fernandez de Cérdoba issued a royal ordinance, formally chartering the town formally 
named San Lorenzo de Cerralvo.*”° 

The Spanish in the region perceived the presence of a free black pueblo as a 
threat. In 1620, an unnamed black slave escaped the estate of Bernabé de la Cerda, near 
San Lorenzo de Cerralvo and, on August 12 of that year, Viceroy Fernandez de Cérdoba 
issued a royal ordinance for his capture.*”’ One month later, the unnamed slave remained 
at large, for the viceroy signed a second ordinance, instructing all authorities in the region 


to search for him.*”® 


It is unclear whether the slave found a haven among the pacified 
maroons, but it is probable that they helped him hide, or even escape. The presence of the 
“pacified” maroon settlement, as well as the memory of a major slave conspiracy in 
Mexico City in 1612, led the Spanish to realize the need of establishing a Spanish town 
within maroon territory. In 1624, the Viceroy responded to the Spaniards’ petitions and 
issued a royal ordinance for the founding of the town of Cordoba, about nine miles 
northwest of San Lorenzo de Cerralvo, “to provide vigilance over the abuses of the 


blacks.”*”? In 1641, Spaniards filed a complaint against Captain Gaspar Nanga, the 


pueblo leader and probably a son of Yanga for assisting and harboring fugitive slaves. 


2" Ibid? 1.29; 

*7 AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 16, exp. 363, f. 187v. 
*°8 AGN, Reales Cédulas Duplicadas, v. 16, exp. 421, f. 210. 
°° Landers, “Cimarron and Citizen,” 128. 
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In the late seventeenth century, the traveler Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Carreri, 
a friend of Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, passed through this maroon pueblo. He 
observed, 


entrando en pais mas caliente, vi papagayos de varias especies, y muchos 
gallos de indias que andaban en el suelo mansamente y a los cuales los 
espafioles Ilamaban guajolotes o gallos de la tierra. Pasadas cuatro leguas 
entré a la selva, Ilegué a comer al pueblo de San Lorenzo de los negros, 
situado en medio de un bosque. Como es habitado inicamente por negros, 
a cualquiera que entra en él le parece estar en Guinea. Tienen esos negros 
buenas facciones y son aplicados a la agricultura. Traen su origen de 
algunos esclavos fugitivos: se les permiti6 vivir allf en libertad, con tal que 
no recibiesen a otros negros huidos sino que los entregaran a sus amos, lo 
cual observan fielmente.*”” 


Fighting against maroon societies became costly for the authorities, and beating 
them often proved impossible. In 1670, the Viceroy authorized the settlement of another 
recently pacified band of fugitive slaves in a new pueblo named San Miguel de 
Soyaltepeque, approximately fifty miles southeast of San Lorenzo de Cerralvo.*"! 

The Spanish in the region continued a campaign of harassment against San 
Lorenzo and other black pueblos in New Spain. According to historian Adriana Naveda 
Chavez-Hita, the ensuing litigation produced a rich vein of documents lodged mostly in 


402 


Veracruz local archives.” ~ In 1695, for example, Don Gaspar Carlos de Riva de Neyra 


complained that the Yanguicos’ large herds of horses trampled on his pastures and 
reduced his cattle to starvation. Authorities sided with the hacendado, who received 
permission to shoot with arrows any horses found grazing in his lands. The same year, 


the black governor and other officials of San Miguel de Soyaltepeque complained to the 


“ Juan Francisco Gemelli Carreri, Viaje a la Nueva Espana, trans. José Maria de Agreda y Sanchez 
(Mexico City: Sociedad de Biblidfilos Mexicanos, 1927), 229-230. 

“0! Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 129. 

402 Adriana Naveda Chavez-Hita, Esclavos negros en las haciendas azucareras de Cordoba, Veracruz, 
1690-1830 (Xalapa: Universidad Veracruzana, 1987). 
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viceroy that the Spaniards had burned their governor’s house and that they continuously 
disrespected the black pueblo leaders. Black leaders also referred to their pueblo as a 
“republica de negros,” reminding the authorities that they timely paid tribute to the 
crown, and that they loyally participated in the military defense of New Spain’s 
coastlines.“”° 

Black pueblos faced similar aggressions from hacendados that Indian pueblos did. 
In 1742, San Lorenzo de Cerralvo’s black alcaldes Joseph de Panama and Domingo 
Ramos bitterly complained to Viceroy Pedro de Cebridan that the Spanish hacendados, in 
collusion with the authorities of the region of Cordoba, were usurping their lands and 


“* The viceroy upheld the letter of the pueblo’s rights and 


constantly attacked them. 
ordered the authorities of Cordoba to enforce the black pueblo’s rights. Regional elites, 
however, ignored the viceroy’s commands. The pueblo struggles for their land, water, 
and forests continued into the nineteenth century. During the wars of independence, many 
of the descendants of these maroons joined Guadalupe Victoria’s ranks in their struggle 


for independence against the Spaniards.*° 


Demographics 

Black slaves provided the bulk of the labor force for the sugar industry not only in 
the Iztcar region, but in all New Spain. They were also the largest part of the labor force 
in New Spain’s mining industry for much of the colonial period. Many blacks also toiled 
in the wheat haciendas and other enterprises the Atlixco jurisdiction. Although military 


censuses of the 1790s provide valuable demographic information for understanding the 


“03 7 anders, “Cimarron and Citizen,” 130. 
“* AGN, Indios, v. 55, exp. 97, fs. 67v-68. 
405 T anders, Cimarrén and Citizen, 130-132. 
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ethno-racial composition of this region, since the purpose of these censuses was to 
produce a record of able-bodied men fit for military service, they excluded Indians and 
slaves. However, census figures outlined in Fondo Padrones, volumes 25 for Atlixco in 
1791 and 28 for Izticar and Chietla in 1792, reveal the existing numbers of free males and 
females of espajioles (Spaniards and criollos), the mestizo, and castizo castas; as well as a 
separate category for morenos y pardos (dark-skinned and light-skinned mixed-race 
descendants of Africans) males twelve years of age and older.*°° Descendants of former 
slaves exploited in sugar plantation and other industries in the regions, these morenos and 
pardos also descended in part from Indians, Spaniards, and Asians who came together in 
the sugar cane fields of Puebla.*”” 

These censuses did not include numbers for slaves or for Indians, or any 
categories for negros or mulatos, but instead lumped all men perceived of having African 
ancestry as morenos and pardos. They do, however, provide detailed numbers for espanol 


(peninsular and criollo combined), mestizo, and castizo females; as well as for espajioles 


and for free males of the mestizo, castizo, and moreno and pardo castas. 


“°° For an extensive discussion of the “pardo” category, see Twinam, Purchasing Whiteness. 

“°7 Tn the censuses of 1791-1792, New Spain authorities omitted referring to the numerous casta 
classifications and instead divided free men of African descent into two categories; morenos, or dark- 
skinned Afromestizos, and pardos, or lite-skinned Afromestizos. 
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Male-Female Ratio, Spaniards 


Males | Boys Total Percentage | Adult | Girls Total Percentage Total 
Twelve Spaniard | Spaniard | Females Spaniard | Spaniard | Spaniards 
Years Males Males Females Females 
of Age 
and 
Older 
Atlixco 558 394 952 45.5% 725 416 1141 54.5% 2093 
Izicar 304 207 511 49.7% 353 164 517 50.3% 1028 
Chietla 76 52 128 48% 81 37 138 52% 266 
Total 938 653 | 1591 47% 1159 637 1796 53% 3387 
Source: AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. 
Male-Female Ratio, Mestizos 
Males | Boys | Total | Percentage Adult | Girls Total Percentage Total 
Twelve Males Mestizo Females Mestizo Mestizo Mestizos 
Years of Males Females Females 
Age and 
Older 
Atlixco 465 319 784 48.7% 475 352 827 51.3% 1611 
Iztcar 504 392 896 52% 499 324 823 48% 1719 
Chietla 192 110 302 50.3% 184 114 298 49.7% 600 
Totals 1161 821 1982 50.4% 1158 790 1948 49% 3930 
Source: AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. 
Male-Female Ratio, Castizos 
Males Boys Total Percentage Adult | Girls Total Percentage | Total 
Twelve Castizo Males Females Castizo Females 
Years of Males Females 
Age and 
Older 
Atlixco 149 93 242 47.4% 169 100 269 52.6% 511 
Izticar 122 80 202 50.2% 136 64 200 49.8% 402 
Chietla 41 36 77 50% 39 38 77 50% 154 
Totals 312 209 521 49% 344 202 546 51% 1067 


Source: AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. 
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The ratio of espafiol, mestizo, and castizo free men twelve and older to the entire 
population remained at a range between 0.30:1 and 0.35:1, rendering an estimated 
median of 0.33:1. 


Ratio of Spanish, Mestizo, and Castizo Males Twelve Years and Older to Entire 
Population 


Free Males Twelve Years of Age and Older | Ratio Combined Spanish, Mestizo, 
and Castizo Population 
Atlixco 1212 0.34:1 4215 
Izticar 1026 0.31:1 3149 
Chietla 336 0.30:1 1020 
Totals 2574 0.33 :1 8384 


Source: AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. 


The censuses did not count pardo and moreno females nor their male under 
twelve years of age counterparts, but considering that the ratio of free moreno and pardo 
men twelve years and older was similar to that of espafioles, mestizos and castizos in 
those jurisdiction, we can estimate the entire free pardo and moreno population of these 
provinces. 


Estimated Total Moreno and Pardo Free Population of the Atlixco, Izicar, and Chietla 
Jurisdictions 


Pardo and Moreno Free Estimated Ratio Estimated Entire Pardo 
Males Twelve Years and Moreno Population 
of Age and Older 
Atlixco 359 0.33:1 1185 
Izticar 1351 0.33:1 4458 
Chietla 286 0.33:1 944 
Total 1996 0.33:1 6587 


Source: AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. 
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Based on the numbers above, we can estimate of the entire free population of the 
Atlixco, Izticar, and Chietla jurisdictions, which, I may restate, did not include Indians 


nor slaves. 


Estimated Combined Population of Spaniards and Castas. 


Spaniards | Mestizos | Castizos Estimated Number Estimated 
and Morenos and Combined 
Criollos Pardos 

Atlixco 2093 1611 S11 1185 5400 
Izticar 1028 1719 402 4458 7607 
Chietla 266 600 154 944 1964 
Totals 3387 3930 1067 6587 14971 
Estimated Percentage 23% 26% 7% 44% 100% 


Source: AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. 


Estimated Free Population Excluding Indians. 


Spaniards | Mestizos | Castizos Spaniards, Estimated Estimated Estimated 
and Mestizos, and Number Percentage Combined 
Criollos Castizos Morenos of Morenos 
combined and and Pardos 
Pardos 
Atlixco 2093 1611 S11 4215 1185 21.7% 5400 
Izticar 1028 1719 402 3149 4458 57.7% 7607 
Chietla 266 600 154 1020 944 47.7% 1964 
Totals 3387 3930 1067 8384 6587 44% 14971 


Source: AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. 


Conclusion 
Indians, Spaniards, Africans, and Asians forged similar identities throughout 
colonial Mexico. This movement was particularly intense in Atlixco and Iztcar, where 


interactions between natives and Africans were characterized by cooperation and conflict 
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and where sexual unions between Africans, Indians, Spaniards, Asians, and castas blurred 
the lines between the races by the late eighteenth century. Blacks and Indians fused with 
each other to a large degree, becoming major components of the emergent culture. 

Although they were unwilling settlers, enslaved Africans found themselves in 
positions of authority over natives, as serving the crown often rendered limited 
opportunities for manumission and upward mobility to blacks. But Africans also found 
much in common with their subaltern counterparts, the conquered natives of Mexico, and 
often united with them against the colonial authorities. Proximity facilitated political and 
sexual relations between blacks and Indians. Beleaguered indigenous communities also 
welcomed runaway slaves, and together they forged formidable bastions of resistance 
against Spanish oppression. 

Slowly and gradually, the cultural lines between natives and blacks became 
blurred as centuries of a common experience of domination by the Spanish drew them 
close. That proximity, however, also resulted in acts of hostility. The Spanish attempted 
to keep criollos, castas, and Indians separate. By sanctioning the existence of two parallel 
nationalities within New Spain, the republica de espafioles and the reptiblica de indios, 
the colonial authorities inadvertently fomented the development of patriotic feelings and 
a sense of common identity among these two groups. 

African slaves escaped their captivity in large numbers. Many formed maroon 
societies, and some of these communities survived the military attacks of the Spanish. 
Those who did partly modeled their governance after the Indian pueblos; demanded 
official recognition as republicas de negros, and were granted primordial titles to their 


pueblos. These black republics actively participated in the military defense of New Spain 
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against pirates and foreign invaders, took pride on paying tribute to the crown, and 
demanded respect from the Spanish elites. 

This chapter analyzed the interactions between blacks and Indians in the colonial 
period and the development of black patriotism in New Spain. The next chapter will 
explore the social and ideological conditions that paved the way for the Izucar rebellion 


of the early 1780s. 
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Chapter IV: The Origins of the Eighteenth Century Rebellions 


Se decia que la rebelion se habia extendido hasta puntos tan alejados 
como Matehuala, Fresnillo, Bolatios y Zacatecas. Aseguraban que los 
alzados habian senalado el dia de Santiago — 25 de julio — para desterrar 
o pasar a cuchillo a los espanoles y a “todos los que se pintasen en color 
blanco”... Afirmaban también que los serranos, adoptando el muy sonoro 
titulo de “muy poderosos senores del cerro”’, habian escogido como rey a 
José Patricio Alaniz, quien habria colocado su trono en una de las 
galerias del real y escogido la divisa de “Nuevo ley y nuevo rey”. 
También existid otro candidato a la monarquia rebelde: Pablo de la Cruz, 
el anciano mestizo del real de los Pozos y dirigente de sus demandas 
agrarias, a quien se acuso posteriormente de hacerse llamar “gran 
senor” y haber dicho varias veces que era su intencion acabar con todos 
los blancos y quedar como senor de los mulatos, indios y mestizos. En los 
barrios de San Luis se habria discutido abiertamente cudl de sus 
gobernadores recibiria la dignidad real, si el de la comunidad mds 
antigua o el mas esforzado. Otra version sostenia que los insurrectos 
habian acordado escoger una triarquia mondrquica, con un rey negro 
para los mulatos, uno indio para los indigenas y uno blanco para los 
espanoles. 

Felipe Castro Gutiérrez. *”* 


This chapter argues that the origins of the widespread popular rebellions that 
shook New Spain in the eighteenth century, including the Izucar rebellion of the early 
1780s, lay in the exploitation of Indians and castas during the colonial period, when elite 
versus popular issues on land, water, and labor. These dynamics grew in intensity during 
the mid and late eighteenth century, aggravated by the Bourbon reforms and the 


expulsion of the Jesuits; they were magnified at the local level, and contributed to the 


strengthening of community bonds, and to the formation of proto-nationalist popular 


“8 Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley y nuevo rey: Reformas borbonicas y rebelién popular en Nueva 
Espajia (Mexico City: El Colegio de Michoacan, 1996), 133-134. 
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identities among Indians and castas."”” These growing tensions contributed to the major 
rebellions of the 1760s and thereafter. They were also a major factor in the growing sense 
of proto-nationalism present in those uprisings and, especially, in the Iztcar rebellion of 
the early 1780s. 

This chapter supports Enrique Florescano’s assertion that Indian memory 
remained alive in New Spain.“ According to Florescano, the memory of the altepetl 
lived in the reptiblicas de indios. By creating the Juzgado General de Indios, the Spanish 
crown legitimized its reign over Indians, but in the process it also created a vehicle 
through which indigenous people could appeal the alienation of their lands by Spaniards 
and castas.*'' Florescano adds that, besides the memory of the altepetl, Indian beliefs 
lived through religious syncretism, the chronicles of the Indian nobility, and the 
resurgence of their mythical memory in the figure of the Virgen de Guadalupe.*”” 

By the eighteenth century, survival of elements of Indian memory evolved into a 
proto-nationalistic ideology. According to Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, this ideology of 
Indians grew parallel to that of castas, and by the 1760s it contributed to the rebellions 
that erupted throughout the regions of Guanajuato, Michoacan, Nayarit, and San Luis 
Potosi. The people who revolted during this time period did not have a unified program, 
and some could even argue that these were nothing but isolated, local uprisings. 


However, these revolts held an element in common; that is, most of them demanded the 


4 


°” Proto-nationalism understood as nationalism in formation, as nationalism that is not fully developed. For 
broader discussions on the meaning of proto-nationalism, see the introduction and bibliographical essay to 
this dissertation. 

*!° Florescano, Memoria indigena. 

'' Woodrow Borah, Justice by Insurance: The General Indian Court of Colonial Mexico and the Legal 
Aides of the Half-Real (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983). 

a2 Florescano, Memoria indigena, 249-265. 
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crowning of an Indian king. In some cases, rebels envisioned the division of New Spain 
into three autonomous kingdoms; one for Spaniards and criollos, ruled by a criollo king; 
one for blacks and mulattos, ruled by a black king, and one for Indians, ruled by an 
Indian king. Castro Gutiérrez concludes, 


Estamos aqui ante lo que podria definirse como una conciencia nacional 
en negativo. Hay en estos acontecimientos un sentimiento de 
animadversiOn y resentimiento contra los metropolitanos. Se podria hablar 
de un “protonacionalismo”, que va mas alla del simple orgullo regional de 
los criollos del siglo XVII, que no veian contradicci6n entre ser americano 
y espafiol. Es, sin embargo, una conciencia en formaci6n, incompleta: se 
reconoce al rival, al enemigo, al detestado adversario. Pero la idea de una 
identidad propia, de un “nosotros” indiano es todavia vaga, incipiente y 
confusa. 


We must notice, however, that although the numerous revolts of the eighteenth 
century in many cases sought to expel the Spaniards and to establish one or more 
kingdoms in New Spain, in many cases rebels felt they had the approval and even the 
command of the king of Spain to do so. In The Other Rebellion and numerous articles 
published since the mid-1980s, Eric Van Young documents cases in which Indians and 


castas in colonial Mexico plotted rebellion and the crowning of Indian, mestizo, and 


414 


black kings, in the name of the king of Spain.””” The case of José Bernardo Herrera, “a 


415 


pseudo-messiah” active during 1800-1811, stands out.” Herrera “foretold a kind of 


Indian millennium in which effective sovereignty was to pass from the hands of white 


*!? Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley y nuevo rey, 263-264. 

ae See, for example, Eric Van Young, “Millennium on the Northern Marches: The Mad Messiah of 
Durango and Popular Rebellion in Mexico, 1800-1815,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 28, 
no. 3 (July 1986): 385-413; Eric Van Young, The Other Rebellion: Popular Violence, Ideology, and the 
Mexican Struggle for Independence, 1810-1821 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001). 

“> Van Young, “Millennium on the Northern Marches,” 387. 
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colonial authorities to those of the Indians of New Spain, in the person of an Indian 


416 
monarch.” 


“Religious Conquest” and Syncretism 

The roots of eighteenth century proto-nationalism originate in early colonial days. 
Indian survivors of the central Puebla-Tlaxcala valleys embraced the teaching of 
European missionaries and made it their own. Over time, they came to see themselves as 
the true Christians. For instance, Ger6nimo de Mendieta, a Franciscan who missionized 
in Mexico from 1554 to 1604, believed that Amerindians were part of the Jews dispersed 
after Vespasian and Titus destroyed Jerusalem in 71 C.E. Similarly, Diego Duran, 
Torquemada, and Motolinia believed that Amerindians descended from the ten lost tribes 


of Israel dispersed as a result of the Assyrian captivity of Israel.417 


Indians responded by 
appropriating a Christian identity and by questioning the sincerity of the “Christian” 
practices of their Spanish oppressors. 

Based on the writings of missionaries, Robert Ricard and John Leddy Phelan 
wrote epic accounts that glorified the efforts of mendicant friars who came to New Spain 
to missionize the Indians.*!® As stated in chapter two, Aztec tlatoani Itzcdatl coordinated 


a major destruction of manuscripts in the early fifteenth century. In both the Nahuatl and 


the Maya world, however, the Spanish destroyed most of the surviving codices a century 


“© Thid, 389. 

“'7 John Leddy Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World, 2™. ed., rev. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970), 1, 26. 

*!8 Robert Ricard, The Spiritual Conquest of Mexico: An Essay on the Apostolate and the Evangelizing 
Methods of the Mendicant Orders in New Spain, 1523-1572, trans. Lesley Byrd Simpson (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1966); Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom. 
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later.*!? Missionaries such as Fray Bernardino de Sahagtin and Diego de Landa, however, 
recruited Indian informants in an effort to record the memory of the civilizations they 
were helping destroy. Later in the sixteenth century, the Dominican Diego Duran wrote 


h.*”° In the late twentieth 


one of the first histories of ancient Mesoamerica in Spanis 
century, scholars such as José Jorge Klor de Alba and Louise Burkhart, however, 
demonstrated that Indians, while they adopted Christianity, continued practicing many of 
devotions. Furthermore, Klor de Alba and Burkhart also acknowledged that, by 
immersing themselves in Indian cultures and languages, Christian missionaries became 
converts to a syncretic Christianity that incorporated many Indian cultural elements.*”! 
The scholarship, thus, reveals that religious conversion was actually a negotiation 
process which took centuries to complete. The Franciscans began evangelizing in the 


Puebla-Tlaxcala region as early as 1524. They established the Diocese of Tlaxcala in 


1526, and founded a monastery at Atlixco in 1528.4" The Dominicans came to Izticar in 


* Leon-Portilla, La filosofia ndhuatl estudiada en sus fuentes, 244-252; Medin, Mito, pragmatismo e 
imperialismo, 95. 

®° Duran, Historia de las Indias. Bernardino de Sahagin recorded the most important ethnography of 
Aztec culture, the Florentine Codex. Diego de Landa, who led the destruction of Maya manuscripts in the 
sixteenth century, recorded the Relacién de las cosas de Yucatan. The most comprehensive edition of that 
work is that of Anderson and Dibble. There are likewise many editions of Landa’s work. For this 
dissertation, I consulted Diego de Landa, Relacién de las cosas de Yucatan, ed. Miguel Rivera (Madrid: 
Historia, 1985). 

“1 See José Jorge Klor de Alva, “Spiritual Conflict and Accommodation in New Spain: Toward a 
Typology of Aztec Responses to Christianity,” in The Inca and the Aztec States 1400-1800: Anthropology 
and History, eds. George I. Collier, Renato I. Rosaldo, and John D. Wirth (New York: Academic Press, 
1982), 345-366; José Jorge Klor de Alva, “Colonizing Souls: The Failure of the Indian Inquisition and the 
Rise of Penitential Discipline,” in Cultural Encounters: The Impact of the Inquisition in Spain and the New 
World, eds. Mary Elizabeth Perry and Anne J. Cruz (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991), 3-22; 
José Jorge Klor de Alva, “Aztec Spirituality and Nahuatized Christianity,” in South and Meso-American 
Native Spirituality: From the Feathered Serpent to the Theology of Liberation, eds. Gary H. Gossen and 
Miguel Le6n Portilla (New York: Crossroad, 1993), 173-197; Louise Burkhart, The Slippery Earth: Nahua- 
Christian Moral Dialogue in Sixteenth-Century Mexico (Tucson: The University of Arizona Press, 1989); 
David Tavarez, The Invisible War: Indigenous Devotions, Discipline, and Dissent in Colonial Mexico 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2011); Mark Z. Christensen, Nahua and Maya Catholicisms: Texts 
and Religion in Colonial Central Mexico and Yucatan (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2013). 

2 Tomelf, Breve historia de Puebla, 61, 63 
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1538, where they built the church of Santo Domingo on the site of a Mesoamerican 
pyramid.*”° After the destruction of their pyramid, the people of Izicar continued 
practicing their indigenous devotions in secret while conducting themselves as novice 
Christians in public.’ 

Missionaries who were especially committed to defending the native population 
of Mexico from Spanish abuses also established themselves in the Puebla-Tlaxcala 
region. Especially notorious were Toribio de Benavente Motolinia, his disciple Gerénimo 


425 


de Mendieta, and Mendieta’s disciple, Juan de Torquemada.*™~ Initially, Franciscans such 


as Motolinia believed that overthrow of the Aztecs, along with its hegemonic control of 
Mesoamerica and its religious practices, was “divinely inspired, licit, and necessary.”*”° 

However, upon wiping out resistance, violence against Indians was not only 
unnecessary, but also harmful to the expansion of the gospel. Over time, Motolinia, like 
many other mendicants, came to believe that they alone could not rein the cruelty and 
greed of the encomenderos, and that they had to forcefully advocate for the Indians 
before the King and the Pope.*”’ 

In the meantime, indigenous farmers continued to cultivate the lands of the valley 
of Atlixco as they did before the Spanish conquest.” Motolinia arrived to a place near 


the ancient site of Huahuaquechollan, situated within the limits of today’s city of Atlixco. 


He believed that this site was a Garden of Eden. Motolinia observed that 


2 Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica Indiana, 365. 
“* AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, fs. 85-102. 
Ricard, The Spiritual Conquest of Mexico, 5, 64; Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom, 130. 
“© Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom, 10. 
“7 Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 42. 
“8 Thid, 33-34. 
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los indios en esta vega cogen, que entre ellos son de mucho provecho, asi 
como frutas, centli o maiz, que se coge dos 0 tres veces en el afio, danse 
frijoles, aji, ajes, algodon, &c... Ahora todo se va ocupando, ya de los 
espafioles con ganados, ya de los naturales con labranzas; y se echan de 
nuevo mojones 4 los términos, y algunos que no estan bien claros, 
determindndolos por pleito y esta es la causa de muchos pleitos.*”” 


The Spanish gave Huehuequechollan the name of Val (valley) de Cristo and soon 
claimed it for themselves. As described by Juan de Torquemada, 
Este es aquel valle tan nombrado, y celebre, que parece que lo puso Dios 
en medio de esta Tierra, para remediar las necesidades de ella, y es un 
valle, que provee a México, y su comarca, de mucho trigo, por mayo, y 
Junio, que es la cosecha, y siega: De manera, que por el socorro, que este 
hermoso, y fertilfisimo valle, da al medio Afio, es imposible, que haya 
Hambre, que pueda notarse, por ser la cantidad, y numero de fanegas de 
Trigo, de ochenta, a cien mil cada Afio, y como acude cuando ya pudiera 
hacer falta, el que por toda la Tierra se siembra, y coge de temporal, no es 
posible haber Hambre, ni tampoco faltar este dicho Socorro; porque es de 
riego, y se siembra por Octubre.**° 
In 1533, the Spanish authorities ordered the surviving scattered indigenous 
inhabitants of the valley of Atlixco to congregate at Santa Maria Acapetlahuacan, 
immediately south of Huehuequechollan, and located within today’s southern limits of 
the city of Atlixco. That same year, the Spanish encomenderos in the Atlixco region, 
which included the Alvarado brothers, Pedro de Carranza, and Sebastian Moscoso, were 
already benefitting by exploiting the labor of their indigenous encomendados. 
Furthermore, the cabildo of Puebla gave Spanish settlers immense land grants in Val de 
Cristo starting in 1533, further despoiling the native population of their land.?! 


Conversion and conquest, however, were not immediate. From 1524 to 1540, the 


Spanish used the Inquisition to accuse many indigenous leaders of apostasy, that is, of 


a Icazbalceta, ed. Memoriales de Fray Toribio de Benavente, 205, 207. 

°F. Juan de Torquemada, Monarchia Indiana, v. 1 (Madrid: Oficina de Nicolas Rodriguez, 1723), 318. 
‘“! Antonio Carrion, Historia de la ciudad de la Puebla de los Angeles, vol. 1 (Puebla: Tipografia de las 
Escuelas Salesianas de Artes y Oficios, 1897), 38; Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 39, 45. 
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going back to ancient “pagan” practices after accepting Catholicism, convicted them, and 
killed them. This was one way of crushing any remaining signs of Indian autonomy and 
an attempt to enforcing absolute loyalty to the Spanish crown and to the Catholic Church 


from the conquered.** . 


In their efforts to stamp out Mesoamerican religion, the Spaniards 
set out to police crimes of thought which they classified under categories such as 
“sorcery, superstition, and idolatry.”*** This dissertation, then, supports David Tavarez’s 
assertion that church officials, acting as “idolatry extirpators [,] not merely sought to 
prove that a certain observable action had taken place; they also strove to adjudicate a 
mental state and convict on a crime of thought.”*** 

One particularly well documented case was the 1539 Inquisition process against 
Tlilanci, an Indian from Izucar, for idolatry and for hiding the “idolos del pueblo.” 
This process revealed how the people of Izucar, while accommodating to the demands of 


the Spanish and publicly appearing as zealous Christians, continued to practice their 


Indian religion in secret. Specifically, this case shows how a particularly devout Catholic 


*? For a discussion of the role of the Inquisition in early colonial Mexico, especially pertaining to the 
colonizing effort to stamp out indigenous religious practices, see Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Don Fray 
Juan de Zumdrraga: Primer Obispo y Arzobispo de México (Mexico City: Antigua Libreria de Andrade y 
Morales, 1881); Richard E. Greenleaf, Zumdrraga and the Mexican Inquisition, 1536-1543 (Washington, 
D.C.: Academy of American Franciscan History, 1961); Hubert J. Miller, Juan de Zumarraga: First Bishop 
of Mexico (Edinburg, TX: New Santander Press, 1973); Mary Elizabeth Perry and Anne J. Cruz, eds., 
Cultural Encounters: The Impact of the Inquisition in Spain and the New World (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1991); Luis Rivera, A Violent Evangelism: The Political and Religious Conquest of the 
Americas (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1992); Martin Austin Neswig, Ideology and 
Inquisition: The World of the Censors in Early Mexico (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009); Patricia 
Lopes Don, Bonfires of Culture: Franciscans, Indigenous Leaders, and the Inquisition in Early Mexico, 
1524-1540 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2010); David Tavarez, The Invisible War: Indigenous 
Devotions, Discipline, and Dissent in Colonial Mexico (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2011); and 
John F. Chuchiak IV, ed. The Inquisition in Mexico, 1536-1820: A Documentary History (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2012). 

83 David Tavarez, The Invisible War: Indigenous Devotions, Discipline, and Dissent in Colonial Mexico 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2011), 12. 

™* Ibid, 2. 

Se AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, fs. 85-102. In this document, the heart of the altepetl is rendered in 
different spellings such as Altepetlyolo, Altepetl y Yolo, Altepetlyyolo, and Altepetlyulo. 
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Indian noble was the leader in the preservation of the pueblo’s Indian spirituality by 
leading the people in their devotion to Izucar’s altepeyollotl, the heart of their altepetl, the 
vessel of teyolia, the “divine fire,” the heart, the very soul of the altepetl.*°° In 1539, as it 
did before the Spanish conquest, the altepeyollotl was Izucar’s holy icon which 
“represent[ed] the symbols and rituals or common collective practices which also give a 


palpable reality to [an] otherwise imaginary community.”4°” 


The Inquisition case against 
Tlilanci that followed reveals the early efforts of the Spanish to eradicate Indian devotion 
by force. It also illustrates the essential importance of the altepeyollotl for the 
community, for the teyolia the altepetl, the “‘divine fire’ resided in mountains, lakes, 
towns, and temples. All of the important landscapes and living entities had teyolia or 
‘heart.’ Each community had an altepeyollotl or ‘heart of town,’ a living force sometimes 
represented in a sculpture or decorated image.”*** 

On September 13, 1539, the Dominican Fray Hernando de Oviedo, judge of the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition, interrogated six Indians from Iztcar about the location of 
Izicar’s Indian gods, which the missionary believed Izucarenses continued to secretly 
worship. Santa Ana suspected that twenty-five year old Alonso Tlilanci, who was 
publically known as a devout and overzealous Indian Catholic, secretly led Izucar’s 
Indians in their apostate practices. The testimonies of Juan Xultecatl and of an elderly 


Indian called Chilo provided the prosecutor with specific information. According to 


Xultecatl, after the death of Zacanochitl, Tlilanci hid the statue of “Atlepetlyolo” to save 


486 David Carrasco and Scott Sessions, Daily Life of the Aztecs, 2" ed. (Santa Barbara: Greenwood Press, 
2011), 61. 

a Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 71. 

“8 Carrasco, Religions of Mesoamerica, 89. 
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it from destruction at the hands of the Spanish.*°? The elderly Chilo, who was not a 
baptized Christian, provided further details. According to Chilo, Alonso Tlilanci was the 
son of the deceased Indian priest Zacanochitl, who guarded the statue of Izicar’s 
altepeyollotl, and upon the death of Zacanochitl, his son Tlilanci secretly led Indian 
apostate worshippers in practicing their Indian religion.““° Chilo and Maquexua’s 
testimonies against Tlilanci reveal internal rivalries within Izucar’s Indian community. 
Chilo was not a baptized Christian, and it would seem logical for him to support the 
practice of Indian religious practices, not to attack them. However, for Chilo it was more 
important to destroy Tlilanci’s influence within the community than it was preserving 
their traditional devotions. 

Based on the deposition of six witnesses, including those of Xultecatl and Chilo, 
prosecutor Toribio de San Vicente formally accused Tlilanci of idolatry at Izicar on 
September 13, 1539. Two days later, Fray Francisco de Santa Ana interrogated Tlilanci at 
Izucar prison. Tlilanci reasserted that he was a devout Christian and that he had 
absolutely no knowledge about the existence of any images of Indian gods.“ On 
September 16, Padre Oviedo brought Chilo and a new witness named Maquexua to 
testify against Tlilanci. Chilo and Maquexua repeated the same accusations against 
Tlilanci, who in turn denied them. 

Frustrated, Padre Oviedo ordered that Tlilanci be tortured. Tlilanci was stripped 


nude and submitted to waterboarding three times.” After the third time, Tlilanci 


*° AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, f. 85v. 

“° AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, fs. 85v-100. 

“*) AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, fs. 85v-86. 

“° Writing about the Inquisition’s use torture against Indians, Tavarez clarifies that “corporal punishment 
was a central component of idolatry eradication policies in Central Mexico. Nonetheless, the available data 
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rendered a misleading confession, saying that the people of Iztcar had buried the images 
of their gods in a place by the river bed, on the road to Chietla. Padre Oviedo then issued 
a search warrant for Tlilanci’s house. Oviedo did not find any images of gods there. Upon 
searching Tlilanci’s quarters, Oviedo declared, “en los cuales habia solamente cabelleras 
y mariposas de pluma, grandes, 4 manera de sayos, lo cual indiferentemente sirve para 
sacrificios y para areytos, y otros plumajes, y una caxeta con unos platos vidriados 
blancos, y un teponaztle grande, y un tambor, y unos paramentos de iglesia, y un 
frontal.”“** Oviedo then forced Tlilanci to lead the authorities to the place by the river bed 
on the road to Chietla, where the images of Iztcar’s altepeyollotl were supposed to be 
buried. Oviedo then witnessed for three days as a large number of Indians unsuccessfully 
dug the site for “idolos.” Aggravated, Oviedo turned Tlilanci over to the Mexico City 
Inquisition authorities on September 18.4 

Inquisition authorities in Mexico City appointed Cristobal de Cafiego with the 
prosecution of Tlilanci while Procurador de Causas Vicencio de Riverol took up the 
Indian leader’s defense. Canego stated, “con poco temor de Dios y menos aprecio de la 
justicia y gran peligro de su conciencia, después que es cristiano bautizado, ha usado y 


usa de ser sacerdote y papa de los demonios y guarda de idolos, segun la costumbre 


on juridical torture applied to native defendants accused of idolatry, sorcery, or superstition in New Spain 
between the 1520s and the early nineteenth century indicates that physical coercion and torture were highly 
unusual inquisitorial tools that were used in exceptional cases by a handful of ruthless or desperate 
inquisitors [...] In fact, juridical torture against idolaters was used primarily in the first half-century after 
the conquest, and its use decreased considerably after 1560.” For this quote, see Tavarez, The Invisible 
War, 17-18. 
“8 AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, f. 87. 
“* AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, f. 86v. 
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antigua de los indios, guardando y encubriendo los idolos mas principales del pueblo de 
Izucar.”** 
During the trial, Tlilanci stated that Chilo and Maquexua, the Izticar Indians who 
testified against him, had lied, for they were his long-time enemies who had been trying 
to hurt him for many years. On November 28, Riverol called Iztcar natives Juan Nayotl, 
Francisco Coamitl, and Lucas Coatl, to testify. Their depositions described Tlilanci as an 
exemplary Christian. Juan Nayotl stated that he knew Tlilanci from childhood and 
proceeded to depict him as an exemplary Christian, someone deeply involved with 
Church activities. Nayotl added, “hacia llamar é juntar a la gente el dicho Tlilanci para 
que fuesen a la dotrina; y por su mandato los tiquiatos hacian juntar la gente para ello.”**° 
The testimonies of Francisco Coamitl and Lucas Coatl were similar to that of Juan 
Nayotl. Besides “tener a cargo de hacer llamar a la gente para que vengan 4 oir la dotrina 
cristiana y de mandar 4 los tiquitlatos,” Tlilanci went above and beyond his Christian 
obligations as he also “solia venir a castigar a los que no venian a misa y la dotrina, y que 


: 447 
esto lo ha visto este testigo muchas veces.” 


By enforcing the practice of Christianity in 
public, Tlilanci attempted to build a smoke screen while remaining the leader of a cryptic 
Mesoamerican spiritual practice. Furthermore, it is probable that the people of Iztcar 
actually agreed in secret to present a public performance of pious Christianity, and that 


way fool the Spanish while they continued to practice their indigenous devotions in 


secret. 


“ AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, f. 87v. 
“6 AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, f. 95. 
“7 AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, f. 95v. 
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During the colonial period, Indians condemned the hypocrisy of Spaniards, who 
professed Christianity on the one hand and cruelly exploited them on the other. By the 
eighteenth century, Indians in New Spain and the Andes declared themselves the true 
Christians, appropriated “the figures of Christ and king and made them Indian,” and 


448 
1. 


condemned Spaniards as instruments of the devi Claudio Lomnitz adds, 


the Indians appropriated Christ (made him an Indian) in order to destroy 
the bonds of debt that tied them to the gente de razon. If Jesus was 
European, and died for their sins, this legitimated Spanish tutelage and 
exploitation; an appropriation of Christ was fundamental for self- 
empowerment... Indian serfdom was legitimated through Christianity. 
Indian freedom and independence depended on an appropriation of Christ, 
for a return to the pre-Columbian religion was inconceivable.” 

The people of Izticar also adopted the worship of the Virgen de Guadalupe as a major 

saint during the colonial period. Three centuries later, on December 12, 1812, José Maria 


Morelos harangued Izucarenses to join the revolution of independence as he gave mass in 


honor of the Virgen de Guadalupe at Izicar’s Church of Santo Domingo.*”° 


Land and Labor Conflicts 
As the colonial authorities congregated the surviving native inhabitants of the 
Atlixco valley into reservation-type settlements for the purposes of collecting tribute, 


Christianizing them, and making land available for Spanish to claim; the pueblo of Santa 


“8 Arij Ouweneel, “El pasado seguia vivo en Antonio Pérez: envidias de estamentos de un indigena 
mexicano, 1757-1761,” Colonial Latin American Review 6, no. 1 (June 1997): 75; Jan Szeminski, “Why 
Kill the Spaniard? New Perspectives on Andean Insurrectionary Ideology in the 18" Century,” in 
Resistance, Rebellion, and Consciousness in the Andean Peasant World: 18" to 20" centuries , ed. Steve J. 
Stern (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1987), 166-192. For this quote, see Lomnitz, Exits 
from the Labyrinth, 292. 

“° Lomnitz, Exits from the Labyrinth, 293. See also Victoria Reifler Bricker, The Indian Christ, The Indian 
King: The Historical Substrate of Maya Myth and Ritual (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981). 

“°° Carlos Marfa de Bustamante, Cuadro hist6rico de la revolucién mexicana iniciada el 15 de septiembre 
de 1810 por el C. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla (Mexico City: Ediciones de la Comisién Nacional para la 
Celebraci6n del Sesquicentenario de la Proclamacién de la Independencia Nacional y del Cincuentenario de 
la Revolucién Mexicana, 1961), I: 351. 
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Maria Acapetlahuacan went from thirty indigenous households in 1537 to approximately 
one thousand by 1545. In 1537, the Spaniard Francisco de Montealegre showed up at 
Santa Maria Acapetlahuacan brandishing a land grant sealed by the Queen of Spain, 
claiming that he owned the lands of Val de Cristo. When he found that approximately 
four hundred Indians lived in that locale in thirty poorly built huts, he appealed to 


Sebastian Rodriguez and Alonso Galeote, regidores of Puebla.*! 


Two years later, in 
1539, Galeote and Rodriguez confronted the Indians at Val de Cristo, telling them that 
the land was not theirs and that they had to leave. Some Indians who remembered the 
days of the Spanish conquest recognized Galeote as one perpetrator of the Spanish 
massacre of Cholula back in 1519, and threatened to kill him unless he left Val de Cristo 
immediately. 

Spanish exploitation of native labor, usurpation of their land, and destruction of 
their crops, brought starvation and death to the natives. King Philip II of Spain listened to 
the missionaries’ pleads and promulgated the Leyes y Ordenanzas Nvevamente Hechas 
Por Sv Magestad, or New Laws, which the viceregal authorities published in Mexico in 
July 8, 1543. The royal prohibition against the enslavement of Native Americans had an 
especially important effect in New Spain, for they stipulated 

Que los del consejo tengan especial cuidado de la conservacién, buen 
gobierno y tratamiento de los indios... Y porque nuestro principal intento y 
voluntad siempre ha sido y es de la conservacion y aumento de todos los 
Indios: y que sean instruidos y ensefiados de nuestra santa fe Catolica, y 
bien tratados como personas libres y vasallos nuestros, como lo son. 
Encargamos y mandamos a los del dicho nuestro Consejo tengan siempre 
muy gran atencion y especial cuidado sobre todo de la conservacién y 


buen gobierno y tratamiento de los dichos Indios, y de saber cémo se 
cumple y ejecuta lo que por nos esta ordenado y se ordenare, para la buena 


451 Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 37, 39, 67. 
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gobernacioén de nuestras Indias, y administracion de la justicia en ellas, y 
de hacer que se guarde, cumpla y ejecute, sin que en ello haya remisi6n ni 
descuido alguno. 

Emperor Felipe I promulgated the New Laws “with the principal purpose of 
hindering the rise of a powerful aristocracy in the colonies.” These laws put an end to the 
creation of new encomiendas and ruled that the encomiendas were not inheritable.”*°* 
Furthermore, the New Laws specifically prohibited the enslavement of indigenous 
peoples. These laws specifically instructed the viceroy of New Spain to take away the 
538 mercedes de encomienda and the 394 pueblos encomendados from the conquistadors 
and to put them directly under the administration of the crown." 

Enforcing the letter of these laws proved difficult. In Peru, encomenderos led by 
Gonzalo Pizarro revolted against the New Laws and against Viceroy Blasco Ntinez Vela, 
killing him in battle in 1546.*°° In New Spain, opponents to the abolition of the 
encomienda system convinced Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza to proceed with caution. 
The laws emboldened native leaders and mendicant missionaries to oppose the extreme 
exploitation of the Indian population by Spanish settlers. However, since these laws 
contradicted the imperial goal of maximizing revenue from the conquered territories, 
colonial administrators found ingenious ways to continue old practices. 

The Spanish ignored many of the restrictions that the metropolis placed in their 


exploitation of indigenous population, land, resources, and bodies. Like they did with 


many other imperial decrees, the Spanish settlers turned a blind eye the one that 


“°° Leyes y Ordenanzas Nvevamente Hechas Por Sv Magestad (Valladolid: Imprenta del Licenciado Varez 


de Castro, 1603), 2v-3; Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 56. 

*° James Lockhart, Spanish Peru, 1532-1560: A Social History (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1994), 5. See also Gibson, The Aztecs Under Spanish Rule, 62. 

** Lockhart, Spanish Peru, 5; Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 56-57. 
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prohibited the enslavement of Indians. The reason was simple. For any imperial society, 
it is the goal of the metropolis to maximize the profit it can extract from the colonies. 
International as well as domestic pressure led the monarchs to pass humanitarian laws 
limiting the abuse and exploitation of their colonial subjects. However, practical reasons 
also let the rulers at the metropolis know that settlers were likely to ignore such decrees, 
for doing so actually contradicted the very goals of the empire, those of allowing settlers 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the natives. 

Although illegal, even sexual abuse of the Indian population also advanced the 
imperial project. Discussing the pervasive sexual violence against Amerindian women by 
colonial settlers in California in spite of protests by missionaries and of the existence of 
laws prohibiting such practices, Antonia Castafieda concluded, 

[i]n view of the fact that the ideologies, structures, and institutions of 
conquest imposed here were rooted in two and a half centuries of colonial 
rule, the sexual and other violence toward Amerindian women in 
California can be best understood as ideologically justified violence 
institutionalized in the structures and relations of conquest initiated in the 
fifteenth century. In California and elsewhere, sexual violence functioned 
as an institutionalized mechanism for ensuring subordination and 
compliance. It was one instrument of sociopolitical terrorism and control — 
first of women and then of the group under conquest.*°° 

Through the history of New Spain, colonial and church officials invoked the 
principle of obedezco, pero no cumplo (I obey but do not comply) to ignore 


unenforceable, unrealistic, and inconvenient legislation emanating from the metropolis. 


Oftentimes, church and state officials actually performed a ritual in which they swore to 


“°° Antonia Castafieda, “Sexual Violence in the Politics and Policies of Conquest: Amerindian Women and 
the Spanish Conquest of Alta California,” in Building with Our Hands: New Directions in Chicana Studies, 
eds. Adela de la Torre and Beatriz M. Pesquera (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 29. 
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obey, but not to enforce, laws coming from the Vatican or from Spain.**” Atlixco local 
historian Gonzalo Carrillo Vivas described this practice; “cuando las autoridades recibian 
las ordenanzas, asistian a la iglesia, se ponian el cddigo en la cabeza y en presencia de 
algtin sacerdote juraban obediencia, acto seguido los archivaban y no entraban en 
vigor.”** 

When it came to royal legislation issued in the early 1540s and prohibiting the 
enslavement of the indigenous population, Spanish settlers found crafty ways to avoid 
keeping the letter of the law. Spanish estate holders in the Puebla-Tlaxcala region argued 
that it was essential for them to benefit from Indian labor especially during the harvests 
of wheat and other essential commodities. Viceregal authorities condoned the Spanish 
practice of forcing natives to work for large estates under such circumstances. Estate 
owners enforced an ingenious system of coerced and sometimes indebted labor which 
some scholars call the repartimiento, labeling their subjects as indios gananes (resident 
Indians workers). Initially supposed to be temporary and seasonal, this system of peonage 
soon became permanent and hereditary.” 

While the repartimiento system committed natives to work for a specific landlord, 
it also stipulated that the Spaniards were to pay for Indians’ labor. The terms of labor and 
payment, however, were strikingly similar to those of slavery. On January 13, 1551, 


Viceroy Don Luis de Velasco met with indigenous leaders of Huexotzinco and Cholula, 


“57 On the practice of “obedezco, pero no cumplo,” see Woodrow Wilson Borah, Early Colonial Trade and 
Navigation between Mexico and Peru (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954), 100; Ann Twinam, 
Public Lives, Private Secrets: Gender, Honor, Sexuality, and Illegitimacy in Colonial Spanish America 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), 310. 
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*° Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama, “Los campesinos bajo el régimen colonial,” in El pensamiento de Antonio 
Diaz Soto y Gama a través de 50 afios de labor periodistica, 1899-1949,” ed. Roman Iglesias Gonzalez 
(Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México, 1997), 139-141. 
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and ordered the principales to follow the mandates of the Spanish corregidores. Velasco 
also ordered the Spanish officials to 


mandasen como por via de alquiler se les dé, de esos dichos pueblos e 
sujetos a los dichos labradores desde Valle de Atrisco, para coger y 
beneficiar las sementeras de trigo que tuvieren... los indios debian hacer 
la siembra, el desyerbe y la cosecha, debiéndoles pagar de salario por cada 
dia de trabajo 12 maravedies, debiéndose entender que solo trabajaran en 
las sementeras de trigo y no en otra labor.*©° 


Geronimo de Mendieta, Motolinia’s protégé and a Franciscan who missionized in 
Mexico from 1554 to 1604, questioned the practices of the repartimiento: 


pregunto yo: si este repartimiento de los indios se pide por la necesidad de 
los panes, pues para esta labor no han de servir los indios sino solamente 
en los dos tiempos de la escarda y de la siega, ,por qué los traéis todo el 
afio y toda la vida en rueda de repartimiento, sin dejarlos descansar ni una 
fiesta de la vocaci6n de su iglesia, ni una pascua? No es sino para que vos 
que los recibis, los vendais a otro, y el otro los envié al monte a cortar y 
labrar madera para venderla, y el otro a la calera, que es su granjeria, y asf 
de los demas 4 sus menesteres e intereses, y todo lo ha de hacer el 
desventurado indio, aunque reviente.**! 


Epidemics added to the misery of Indians, and the resulting devastation of the 
Indian population further contributed to the concentration of fertile lands in the hands of 
the Spaniards. For example, the great pestilence of cocoliztli (probably typhus) 
devastated central Mexico in 1545-1548, killing between sixty and ninety percent of the 
remaining native population and thus allowing Spanish settlers to claim additional tracts 
of land in the Atlixco valley.*? From approximately 1580 to 1620 the Spanish gathered 


survivors into congregaciones located in the cabeceras.*** The goal of the Spanish was to 


“© Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 57-58. 

“6! Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, ed., Historia eclesidstica indiana: Obra escrita é fines del siglo XVI por 
Fray Geronimo de Mendieta, Facsimile Edition (Mexico City: Editorial Porrtia, 1971), 525. 
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facilitate the collection of tributes and the administration of the sacraments, as well as 


making more lands available to them.“ 


The measles epidemic of the 1590s further 
decimated the native population of the New Spain.“ According to Gibson, from 1595 to 
1597 “sarampion, paperas, tabardillo; widespread sickness, extending as far as 
Guatemala” devastated the Mexico’s indigenous population.“ 

The winter of 1595-1596 was one of the darkest times for the native population of 
Mexico. By the end of the sixteenth century, Gerdnimo de Mendieta witnessed what 
seemed to be the final disappearance of Mesoamerican Indians caused by disease, 
exploitation, and famine. Mendieta interpreted the face-off between missionaries who 
attempted to protect the Indians and Spanish settlers who sought to maximize their 
exploitation as “the struggle of the servants of poverty against the slaves of avarice 
during the times of troubles of the Apocalypse.”"®” 

After the demographic collapse of the indigenous population in the sixteenth 
century, the Spanish attempted to remove the survivors living in potentially rich lands 
and to concentrate them in desolate locations. In 1603, the Spanish crown ordered the 
Corregidor of Chietla, jurisdiction of Izucar, to stop his efforts to forcefully relocate the 
native inhabitants of the pueblos of Santiago Azala to the town of Chietla. Instead, 
because of the adamant opposition of the vecinos to relocate, the corregidor was ordered 


to allow the Indians to remain in their pueblo, and a monk from the local monastery was 


commissioned to indoctrinate them into Christianity.“ A similar phenomenon occurred 


“** Thid, 67. 
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in the town of San Nicolas Tenexcalco, where surviving Indians refused to congregate in 
the town of Chietla and instead asked to be allowed to congregate in the town of 


Ahuehuetzingo. As in the case of Santiago Azala, the Viceroy ordered the corregidor of 


Chietla to concede to the petition of the Indians.*” 


In an effort to rein the power of the missionaries, the Spanish crown and the 
Catholic hierarchs promoted the expansion of the secular clergy. In order to finance such 
operation, they imposed a tithe on the indigenous population specifically for the support 
of secular priests and the Catholic Church in Mexico. Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Augustinians bitterly opposed such measures, arguing that a new type of tribute such as 
the tithe would add to the misery of Mexico’s natives.*”° 

In 1560, members of the indigenous council of Huexotzinco bitterly wrote to king 


Felipe II of Spain, while praising missionaries who worked among them such as Alonso 


471 


de Buendia.”’° The Huexotzincas complained about their exploitation at the hands of the 


encomenderos, how such abuses led many to flee to the mountains, and how excessive 


472 


labor demands and taxations rendered them unable to subsist in the valley."’~ They also 


reminded the king about their faithful service to the Spanish conquest, 


And when they [the Spanish] conquered the Mexica and all belonging to 
them, we never abandoned them or left them behind in it. And when they 
went to conquer Michoacan, Jalisco, and Colhuacan, and there at Panuco 
and there at Oaxaca and Tehuantepec and Guatemala, [we were] the only 
ones who went along while they conquered and made war here in New 
Spain until they finished the conquest; we never abandoned them, in no 
way did we prejudice their war-making, though some of us were destroyed 


sii AGN, Congregaciones, v. 1, exp. 29, f. 19. 
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in it, nor was there a single one of our subjects left, for we did our duty 
very well.” 


By the mid sixteenth century, the valley of Atlixco had become the main producer 
of the wheat consumed in Mexico City. From the perspective of the Spaniards, the 
decline of the native population made additional lands available to them. When Viceroy 
Luis de Mendoza came to the Valley of Huexotzinco in 1563, he commanded that 
“vacant” lands be leased to Spaniards and that the Indian population work for Spanish 
estates.*”* Fray Geronimo de Mendieta, Motolinia’s most prominent disciple, opposed the 
viceroy. In October 8, 1565, Mendieta sent a letter to Emperor Philip II arguing that the 
Spanish were despoiling the Indians of the most fertile lands and causing the death of 
many by forcing them into coerced labor, exposure, and starvation.’ 

Writing before 1570, Alonso de Zurita also recorded the conditions of exposure, 
nakedness, and starvation in which the Spanish forced the natives to work to the point of 
causing the death of many. In Zurita’s words, 


Lo que los ha consumido é aun consume en estos tiempos es los grandes 
edificios de cal y canto que han edificado y edifican en los pueblos de los 
espafioles, viniendo a ello fuera de su natural, de tierra fria a caliente, y de 
caliente 4 fria, veinte, treinta, cuarenta y mas leguas, sacandoles de su paso 
en todo, asi en el trabajo como en el tiempo y modo y comida y cama, 
muchos dias y semanas sin ningun refrigerio, haciéndoles trabajar desde 
que amanece hasta después de anochecido. Yo vi después de la oracié6n 
que buena cantidad de indios Ilevaban arrastrando a cierta obra de un 
hombre muy principal una gruesa y larga viga, que era como un pino real 
de Espafia, y cuando se paraban a descansar dabales prisa un negro que iba 
con ellos para los mandar, con una correa en la mano, y comenzaba del 
primero hasta el cabo, dandoles azotes para que anduviesen, y para que no 
se detuviesen descansando; no por ahorrar tiempo para que trabajasen en 


“® Thid, 183. 

“ Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 58-59, 71. 

“> «Carta del Padre Fray Jeronimo de Mendieta al Rey Don Felipe II,” in Nueva Coleccién de Documentos 
para la Historia de México, Tomo Primero, Cartas de Religiosos de Nueva Espana, 1539-1594, ed. 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta (Mexico City: Antigua Libreria de Andrade y Morales, 1886), 35-51. 
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otra cosa porque ya era pasado el dia, sino por no perder ni dejar olvidar la 
mala costumbre que todos tienen de les dar y tratar mal: y como todos iban 
en carnes, que no llevaban cubierto mas que sus vergiienzas, y el negro les 
daba de gana, pegabales bien el azote, y ninguno habia que hablase ni 
volviese la cabeza, que en todo son miseros y sujetos; y es ordinario darles 
prisa y no dejarles resollar, y lastimarlos sobre ello: y ya me habia 
desistido del oficio de Oidor con licencia de V. M. por la falta de lo 
dicho.*”° 
Spanish estancieros exacerbated the suffering of the natives by allowing their 
livestock to feed on the Indian’s crops. In February 21, 1573, Juan Garcia Davila, a 
vecino of Acapetlahuacan, came before Don Pedro del Castillo, judge of the Valley of 
Atlixco, and Leonel de Cervantes and Francisco de Torres, Alcalde Mayor and public 
notary of Huexotzinco, to deliver a serious complaint. Garcia Davila formally accused 
Juan Ledezma, a Spaniard, of habitually allowing over one thousand sheep that he owned 
to freely feed on the wheat, corn, chile, and bean fields of the Acapetlahuacan Indians.*”” 
The Spanish eventually took over most of the fertile lands in the valley of Atlixco. 
In 1574, a group of Spaniards asked Viceroy Martin Enriquez de Almansa to petition the 
king of Spain for the foundation of a villa of Spaniards in that locale. The Spanish got 
their wish, and in 1579 king Felipe IT issued a royal decree establishing the Villa de 
Carrion in the Valley of Atlixco, “sin perjuicio de las ya establecidas poblaciones de 
Yndios.”*”* That royal ordinances such as this one forbid the Spaniards from despoiling 
the natives of their lands is ironic, since it was a common practice in the colonies to 


ignore legislation that limited the exploitation of the native population. Villa de Carrion, 


which became the city of Atlixco in the eighteenth century, sat by the ancient altepetl of 


46 Alonso de Zurita, Breve relacion de los sefiores de la Nueva Espana, in Nueva coleccion de documentos 
para la historia de México, Tomo IIT, Pomar; Zurita; Relaciones Antiguas, ed. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta 
(Mexico City: Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leon, 1891), 173-174. 

“7 Carrillo Vivas, Atlixco, 67. 

“8 AGN, Padrones, v. 25, f. Lv. 
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Huehuequauhquechollan and the settlements of Val de Cristo and Santa Maria 
Acapetlahuacan. The abundance of water, forests, limestone for building, the fertility of 
the land, the proximity of the volcanoes, and the temperate climate, made the valley of 
Atlixco a coveted region. Besides yielding most of the wheat consumed in the cities of 
Puebla and Mexico, this region proved ideal for cultivating maize, beans, chile, garbanzo, 
barley, a wide variety of fruits and vegetables, and for growing horses, cattle, and 
sheep.*”” 

In a paternalistic effort to earn the loyalty of the Indians and protect them from 
abuses by the Spanish, especially against the usurpation of their lands, the Spanish king 
established the Juzgado General de Indios (General Court for Indians), which operated 
from 1592 to 1820."°° 

The native population of the New Spain gradually started to increase again by the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Confined to congregaciones, growing Indian 
communities lacked enough land, water, and forests to subsist. The Spanish solution was 
to use the indigenous population as indebted agricultural laborers in haciendas, ingenios 
(sugar plantations), estancias (cattle ranches), and obrajes (textile mills). Reptblicas de 
indios also faced invasions of their lands by Spaniards and castas. In the face of constant 
assaults, the Spanish crown repeatedly issued legislation protecting the Indians from 
extreme abuse. However, the viceroy and other Spanish officials knew that should 


imperial laws be applied to their full extent, they would draw the wrath of settlers in the 


“” AGN, Padrones, v. 25, f. 5v. 

“8° Surviving records from this court are gathered at the Archivo General de la Nacién in Mexico City, and 
constitute the largest set of documents consulted for this dissertation. On the importance of the Juzgado 
General de Indios, see Woodrow Wilson. Justice by Insurance: The General Indian Court of Colonial 
Mexico and the Legal Aides of the Half-Real (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983); and 
Florescano, Memoria indigena, 257. 
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Spanish American colonies, as it had been the case in Peru in the mid sixteenth century. 
Dilemmas such as this often led Spanish officials to invoke the principle of ““obedezco 
pero no cumplo.” 

The situation of the indigenous population, therefore, became extremely 
precarious. The advocacy of missionaries and priests on their behalf yielded only partial 
relief. Invoking Spanish laws led to a degree of success in their defense, although by 
embracing Spanish law the Indians in fact legitimized their own submission to the 


Spanish empire.**! 


In 1631, Joseph Hernandez and Inacio Xuarez, principales of San 
Matias Tlalnan, a pueblo under the jurisdiction of Huexotzinco, cited the royal ordinances 
that prohibited Spaniards and castas from living in Indian pueblos when filing a petition 
to authorities in Mexico City. The principales asked for the removal of Juan Ceron, a 
mulatto, from their pueblo. The Indian leaders stated that Cerén took Indian lands by 
force and that he abused the pueblo’s Indians. By usurping their lands, Cer6n made it 
extremely difficult for the vecinos of San Juan Tlalnan to grow enough food to survive 
and to fulfill their tribute and tithe obligations to the Spanish crown and to the Catholic 
Church. The Mexico City authorities sided with the pueblo, and in a letter dated 


November 10, 1631 they ordered the authorities of Huexotzinco to evict Juan Cerén from 


San Matias Tlalnan within eight days.‘ 


“8! Kellogg qualifies the Indians’ practice of using Spanish law to defend themselves “an instrument of 
cultural resistance.” For this quote, see Kellogg, Law and the Transformation of Aztec Culture, 214. See 
also Borah, Justice by Insurance; Brian Owensby, Empire of Law and Indian Justice in Colonial Mexico 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2008); and Ethelia Ruiz Medrano, Mexico ’s Indigenous Communities: 
Their Lands and Histories, 1500-2010, trans. Russ Davidson (Boulder: University Press of Colorado, 
2010). 

“8? AGN, Indios, v. 10, exp. 131, f. 250. 
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The fact that their petition reached Mexico City implies that the pueblo either had 
petitioned local authorities already, or that local authorities stood behind the perpetrator. 
Although the document discussed above does not provide details as to whether Cer6n 
worked in agreement with local Spanish authorities in stealing Indian lands, that was 
probably the case, as indicated by other examples in this dissertation, in which a mulatto 
or a mestizo was merely a front man lending his name to larger forces that stood behind 
him. 

Republicas de Indios relied on the land, water, and forests for their subsistence 
and to obtain sources of revenue for tribute payments to the crown. San Francisco 
Chichuquautla, jurisdiction of Puebla, was an indigenous community that survived 
mainly by harvesting their forests for making carbon de lefia (wood charcoal) that they 
sold in the city of Puebla. When a group on non-Indians led by Joseph, the black overseer 
of a cattle hacienda near San Francisco Chichiquautla, violently evicted them from their 
forests and began clear-cutting them and making carb6én de lefia, the principales of the 
pueblo appealed to Agustin Franco, procurador of Indian litigants and petitioners in the 
city of Puebla.** The principales of the pueblo sought assistance from Procurador Franco 
because the procurador held a reputation for successfully representing republicas de 
indios.*** 

Sustainable exploitation of their forests was vital to the survival of the native 


community. The pueblo could not survive without their principal means of subsistence, 


“85 AGN, Indios vol. 15, exp. 91, f. 65. 
“S* For the role of Procurador Agustin Franco as advocate of Indian communities in Puebla and an example 
of Indian “politics of engagement, see Owensby, Empire of Law, 72-77; 246-249, 302. 
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nor could they pay tribute to the crown or tithes to the church. In a petition to Viceroy 

Don Marcos de Torres y Rueda, Franco explained that the aggressors 
se aprovechan de las maderas y frutos de sus montes y haciéndoles 
muchas amenazas de que los han de matar si entran en dichos montes y si 
se vienen a quejar de que se les sigue [haciendo] notable dafio y perjuicio 
por ser muy pobres y que si se da lugar a que prosigan con destruirles 
dichos montes quedaran sin remedio por ser el principal socorro de mis 
partes dichos montes pues de ellos y [de] sus frutos tienen de donde pagar 
sus tributos sustentarse y acudir a lo necesario de su iglesia culto divino de 
ella y reparos de su reptblica.*® 

The viceroy agreed with Franco’s petition and ordered the Spanish authorities of San 

Francisco Chichiquautla to remove the trespassers from the pueblo’s forest, and that way 

the authorities guaranteed the survival of the pueblo as a continuing source of tribute and 

tithes. 

Agustin Franco’s reputation as an ally of Indian pueblos grew. In 1654, he 
successfully defended Juan Tomas, a vecino of Santiago Tecali (today’s Tecali de 
Herrera, a district of the city of Puebla), whom the Spaniard Pedro Martin held against 
his will, making him work “as if he were a slave” and without pay. The tribunal ruled 
against the Spaniard, ordering him to set Juan Tomas free. The following year, in 1655, 
Franco represented the vecinos of Guamantla, a community on the outskirts of the city of 
Puebla, against “an executor of a Spaniard’s estate [who] sought to take possession of a 
house attached to a church they had constructed with their own hands.” The vecinos 
stated that the house and the church were not two, but one single unit. Furthermore, they 


argued that the property “belong[ed] to his Majesty,” that they took care of the property 


“in community, since they worked without salary or stipend,” and that they were grateful 


“> AGN, Indios, v. 15, exp. 91, f. 65. 
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for being allowed to use those facilities for the common good. Not surprisingly, viceroy 
Luis Enriquez de Guzman agreed with the plaintiffs, for the Spaniard’s attempt to usurp 
that property affected not only the local Indian community, but also the Catholic 
Church.**° 

Collection of tributes contributed to the suffering of the indigenous population of 
Iztcar. Unlike the valley of Atlixco, which enjoyed a temperate climate, the valley of 
Izticar sat in tierra caliente. Like Atlixco, Iztcar also enjoyed abundant waters for 
irrigation, which made it ideal for the cultivation of sugar cane, wheat, maize, beans, and 
a wide diversity of fruits and vegetables. The 1703 laws specified that natives were to pay 
tithes only on their harvests of wheat and silk.“*’ The cabildo of Puebla and the tithe 
collector for the jurisdiction of Izicar, Don Miguel Pérez del Castillo, took advantage of 
the new laws to extract also tithes on sugar cane and fruits and vegetables from the 
Indians of Izicar and Chietla. The naturales of those two provinces appealed to the 
Viceroy, and from 1704 to 1706 brought complaints against Pérez del Castillo and 
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against the cabildo of Puebla for such abuses. ””” The mendicants had a vested interested 


in opposing the tithe, since they were not its recipients and they could foresee that civil 


and ecclesiastical authorities wished to take the local churches away from them and to 


confine them to the monasteries.**” 


“8° Owensby, Empire of Law, 73. 

‘87 AGN, Diezmos v. 36, exp. 54, fs. 57v-58. 

v AGN, Indiferente Virreinal, Diezmos, caja 4962, exp. 9, fs. 17v-37; AGN, Diezmos v. 36, exp. 54, fs. 
S7v-58. 

“® Ricard, The Spiritual Conquest, 253. 
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The Jesuits and Education 

In May 1566, Spanish king Philip II asked Francis Borgia, “the third general of 
the Jesuits,” to send missionaries into Spain’s overseas empire with the dual purpose of 
building a professional network of higher education in the New World, and of 
Christianizing indigenous groups previously unreached by the mendicant orders.*”° As it 
did in other parts of the world, the Society of Jesus also grew increasingly strong and 
wealthy in colonial Mexico. Scholarly and fiercely anti-Protestant, the first Jesuits arrived 
in Peru in 1568 and then in New Spain in 1572." Soon, they occupied positions as 


professors in higher education, as investors in the exploitation of profitable haciendas, 
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and as intermediaries in lucrative internal slave trade."’~ The Jesuits, champions of the 


counter-reformation, condemned Martin Luther and John Calvin’s doctrines of grace and 


instead emphasized the idea that humans are inherently good and could save themselves 


through good works or condemn themselves through evil deeds.*”° 


The Jesuits operated the only systematic and organized network of higher 


education in Spanish America, and their effect on the intellectual life of colonial Mexico 


am Konrad, A Jesuit Hacienda in Colonial Mexico, 1; John J.Martinez, S.J., Not Counting the Cost: Jesuit 
Missionaries in Colonial Mexico — A Story of Struggle, Commitment, and Sacrifice (Chicago: Loyola Press, 
2001), 1. For an account of the activities of the Society of Jesus in the Spanish Philippines, see Horacio de 
la Costa, S.J., The Jesuits in the Philippines, 1581-1768 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1961). 
“! Jonathan Wright, God’s Soldiers: Adventure, Politics, Intrigue, and Power, A History of the Jesuits 
(New York, Doubleday, 2004), 73. For a relation of the earliest activities of the Jesuits in New Spain, see 
Francisco Gonzalez de Cossio, ed., Relacién breve de la venida de los de la Compaiiia de Jestis a la Nueva 
Espana, Aiio de 1602: Manuscrito anonimo del Archivo Historico de la Secretaria de Hacienda (Mexico 
City: Imprenta Universitaria, 1945). For an account of Jesuit activities in colonial Puebla, see Jerome W. 
Jacobsen, S.J., Educational Foundations of the Jesuits in Sixteenth Century New Spain (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1938), 183-199. 

“°° For an example of Jesuit ownership of agricultural enterprises in the New Spain, see Herman W. 
Konrad, A Jesuit Hacienda in Colonial Mexico: Santa Lucia, 1576-1767 (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1980). Ramo Jesuitas at the AGN contains numerous bills of purchase and sale of African slaves by 
Jesuits in the Puebla-Tlaxcala region, especially for the years 1618-1695. See, for example, AGN Jesuitas, 
leg. I-3, exp. 4, fs. 14-16v, 1618; AGN Jesuitas leg. II-3, exp. 4, fs. 2, sin numerar, 1648; AGN Jesuitas leg. 
II-3, exp. 30, fs. 2, sin numerar, 1695. 

“° Cornelii Iansennii Episcopi Iprensis, Avgvstinvs. Four volumes (Lovanii: Iacobi Zegeri, 1640). 
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was formidable. José Gutiérrez Casillas records that, in 1767, the Society of Jesus ran 
thirty-five major institutions of higher learning in New Spain, most of which served 
criollos.*”* Those were the cases of El Colegio Maximo de México, El Seminario de San 
Ildefonso in Mexico City, El Colegio del Espiritu Santo in the city of Puebla, El Colegio 
de Guanajuato, and El Colegio de Valladolid, where future revolutionary leader Father 
Miguel Hidalgo started attending at age ten. The Jesuits also operated two higher learning 
institutions specifically designed to serve Mexico’s indigenous population, which were El 
Colegio de San Gregorio Para Indios in Mexico City, and El Colegio de San Xavier Para 
Indios in the city of Puebla. In addition to colleges and seminaries, the Jesuits also 
operated churches and missions in Mexico City and in the territories known today as 
California, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Chiapas, Campeche, Durango, Sonora, and Nayarit.“”° 

In the mid eighteenth century, young Jesuits introduced enlightened reforms in the 
schools they operated. These young scholars believed that the old scholastic method 
based on the teaching of philosophy and theology as obsolete. While they continued to 
teach theology and philosophy as disciplines, the young Jesuits promoted the empirically- 
based study of “natural philosophy,” or science, and abandoned the speculative theories 
of centuries past, replacing them with those of modern scientists such as Bacon, Leibnitz, 
and, Newton. In addition, they added a nationalistic component to their curriculum by 
reinforcing the study of ancient Mesoamerican cultures. In 1763, Jesuit leaders 


implemented such innovations in all their New Spain institutions in addition to 


* José Gutiérrez Casillas, S.J., Jesuitas en México durante el siglo XIX (Mexico City: Editorial Porréa, 
1972). 
”° Thid, 10-11. 
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emphasizing the study of geography, history, chemistry, physics, modern languages, 
Greek, and mathematics.*”° 

Although members of the Society of Jesus made great contributions to higher 
education in colonial Mexico, they also played a major role in the trade of African slaves 
and the exploitation of Indian labor. In order to finance the vast Jesuit colleges and 
seminars, the Spanish monarchy granted them license to operate numerous haciendas. 
According to Luis Arnal Simon, at the time of their expulsion in 1767 Jesuit educational 
institutions alone owned forty-four haciendas in New Spain. These haciendas 
encompassed a staggering 965,635 hectares (approximately 2.4 million acres) of land.*”” 
In addition to those properties, the Jesuits owned hundreds of sugar plantations, sugar 
mills, and ranches throughout New Spain. In the bishopric of Puebla alone, the Jesuits 
owned fifty-one major estates, including the Hacienda La Alfonsina in Atlixco and the 
Haciendas La Mendosina, Acuicuilco, and Molino de San Juan within the jurisdiction of 
Huexotzinco, immediately north of Atlixco. 

The Jesuits adopted the existing practice of trapping the impoverished into debt 
peonage as peones gafnanes (resident workers). The conditions of those trapped in debt 
labor had not changed much since they were described by Fray Gerénimo de Mendieta in 
the late sixteenth century when the Franciscan was guardian of the city of Tepeaca, 


approximately forty-five miles northeast of Iztcar, 


ne Dorothy Tanck de Estrada, “Ensefianza y nacionalismo intelectual al final de la colonia” in Ideas, 
valores y tradiciones: Ensayos sobre historia de la educacion en México, ed. Milada Bazant (Zinacantepec: 
El Colegio Mexiquense, 1996), 84-85. 

“7 Luis Arnal Simon, “La hacienda de Cieneguilla en Zacatecas” in Sandra Negro and Manuel M. Marzal, 
S.J., eds. Un reino en la frontera: Las misiones jesuitas en la América colonial (San Miguel: Pontificia 


Universidad Catélica del Pert, 1999), 315-316. 
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Siendo yo guardian en la ciudad de Tepeaca (en cuya comarca hay muchos 
labradores), vino a mi un indio (porque no tienen otra guarida ni abrigo 
sino el favor del fraile, por donde los frailes son murmurados de los que 
no quieren para sus prdjimos lo que querrian para si), y dijome: “Padre, yo 
he servido de gafian a fulano, espafiol, y ahora vendi6 a otro su estancia y 
labor, y al que salié de ella yo no le quedé a deber nada, y al que entra alli 
de nuevo tampoco le debo, ni le quiero servir, sino estarme en mi casa con 
mi mujer e hijos, y labrar mis terrezuelas. Un su criado me hace fuerza que 
tome dineros para obligarme a que vuelva a servir en aquella labranza. 
Ayudame, que yo no quiero quedar alli captivo.” Supe que el criado de 
aquel labrador era un mozo portugués, y enviéle a rogar que se llegase al 
monasterio, y venido, preguntéle si el indio le debia algun dinero a élo a 
su amo. Respondiéme que no debia dinero, mas que debia servicio, porque 
era gafian de la hacienda de su amo, y que habia de trabajar en ella. A lo 
cual le repliqué yo, {que cémo era gafian de la hacienda de su amo, qué 
titulo o obligacién tenia? A esto respondi6: que el titulo era, que el duefio 
de aquella hacienda la habia vendido a su amo con tantos gafianes de 
servicio, y el uno de ellos era aquel indio. Entonces le pregunté y dije: 
Pues los que tienen haciendas de labor, cuando las venden a otros, 
jtambién venden los gafianes con ellas? Si sefior, dijo él, y los obrajeros y 
estancieros y ganaderos y todos los que tienen semejantes haciendas, las 
venden con los indios que les sir ven en ellas.*”8 


As they did in other parts of the Spanish colonies, numerous gafianes ran away, 
often becoming forasteros and vagabundos (drifters and wanderers). In 1697, Jesuit 
Father Alejandro de Roxas, administrator of the Haciendas owned by the Jesuit Colegio 
del Espiritu Santo in Puebla, lamented that many of the haciendas’s Indian and mulatto 
gananes remained fugitive from the fields. Roxas petitioned the New Spain authorities to 
instruct alcaldes mayores, governors, and Indian alcaldes in Puebla and throughout New 
Spain to assist in the arrest and return the runaways. Viceroy José Sarmiento Valladares 
sided with the Jesuits, and in a letter dated June 10, 1697, he ordered alcaldes mayores, 
governors, and Indian alcaldes to arrest and return any fugitive gafianes to the Jesuits or 


their agents.” 


498 Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana, 526. 
*° AGN Indios, vol. 33, exp. 189, fs. 133v-144. 
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Hacendados continued using indebtedness as a way of trapping peasants into the 


early twentieth century.°°° 


Brian Hamnett recorded nine cases where gafianes from the 
Hacienda de San Marcos in Acatzingo, district of Tepeaca, approximately 50 miles 
northeast of Izucar, appealed to the viceroy against the abuses of the hacendados in the 
late eighteenth century. Peasants complained that the hacendados had not paid them for 
their labor for a long time and that they forced them to remain in the haciendas. 
Furthermore, the peasants accused the hacendados of abusing them physically and 
verbally and threatened to kill them if they attempted to escape. The authorities ruled in 
favor of the workers, who left the hacienda and went back to their pueblos. The 
authorities also required hacendados to pay back all withheld wages to the workers. In 
response, the hacendados dragged their feet, arguing that the clerks at the Tepeaca civil 
court had lost the hacienda books and also that they were financially broke and could not 
pay the workers. Workers also complained that, after they had left the haciendas, the 
hacendados threatened to burn their homes and their crops. Hamnett records that, at that 
point, a local priest mediated this conflict, and that in the long run hacendados and 
workers agreed to a settlement.>”! 

For almost two centuries, the Jesuits did not pay tribute to the crown as demanded 
from religious orders, which paid ten percent of their profits to the state. In the mid 
eighteenth century, Father Francisco Rabago, the Jesuit confessor of Spanish king 
Fernando VI, negotiated a settlement in which the crown forgave the Jesuits’ past debt 
and in which the Society of Jesus was to pay one-thirtieth of their profits to the crown 
°° Hart, Revolutionary Mexico. 21-51. 


°°! Brian R. Hamnett, Roots of Insurgency: Mexican Regions, 1750-1824 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986), 85-86. 
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instead of the literal one-tenth demanded from all other religious orders. The Jesuits, 
however, challenged this ruling in court once again. The Bourbon kings would have none 
of that and, in a draconian ruling, Carlos III issued a Royal Ordinance on December 4, 
1766, ordering the Jesuits to pay ten percent of their profits to the Spanish crown, “even 


retroactively.” 


The power and wealth of the Society of Jesuits also threatened 
European superpowers and the Vatican itself to the point that European monarchs reacted 
by expelling them from the Portuguese (1759), French (1764), Spanish (1767) and 
Austrian (1770) empires. In a final stroke, Pope Clement XIV suppressed the order in 
1773. The Society of Jesus remained dormant until 1814, when it was restored by Pope 
Pius VII. The expulsion and consequent suppression of the Jesuit order, however, deeply 
embittered the subjects of the empire, and contributed to the explosion of numerous, 
more extensive, and better organized rebellions throughout the Spanish colonies starting 
in 1765.°°° 

In an effort to preempt violent protests, Visitador José de Galvez and New Spain 
Viceroy Carlos Francisco de Croix carried out the arrest of Jesuits in Mexico City and 
Puebla efficiently by mobilizing large numbers of troops, by keeping the plans under 
utmost secrecy, and by having all the Jesuits within those cities arrested at once. Only the 
Visitador and the viceroys throughout the Spanish empire were meant to know about the 
eminent expulsion of the Jesuits. Officers carried sealed documents with secret orders for 
the arrest of the monks. The secret documents were to be opened throughout the Spanish 
empire one day before the arrests, on Thursday, June 24. During the weeks prior to that 


date, in Mexico City alone Galvez and de Croix mobilized “dos batallones del 


> Mérner, “The Expulsion of the Jesuits,” 157. 
°° Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley, 104-105. 
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Regimiento de América y de la Corona, el regimiento de milicias, el batallén de pardos, 
dos compafiias del comercio, tres compafias de gremios y dos escuadrones de dragones” 
as a preemptive move to discourage any uprisings that could result from arresting the 
monks.° 

In the case of New Spain, such operations went according to planned only in 
Mexico City and in Puebla. Difficult traveling conditions such as torrential summer rains 
and lack of adequate roads prevented officers from delivering the orders on time. News 
of the arrests in the city of Puebla and Mexico City spread like wildfire, and in many 
cases the population knew about the plans of the authorities before officers arrived with 
their “secret” orders. In Puebla and Mexico City, police officers and soldiers arrived at 
4:00 a.m. of Thursday, June 25, 1767, demanding entrance into Jesuit residences, 
churches, and colleges. Once inside the doors of the institutions, they read the expulsion 
order. This action severely disrupted the economy of Puebla, since the Jesuits owned over 
fifty haciendas in that diocese alone.” 

The wealth accumulated by the Society of Jesus could not be denied. During 
1766-1767, the Spanish crown ordered an audit of Jesuit assets, finding that profits from 
the Jesuit missions in California alone invested in banking operations in Castile amounted 
to 938,759 pesos and rendered a net interest of 22,168 pesos per year. In perspective, 
Jesuit wealth was truly monumental, considering that the total of tribute collected by the 
Spanish authorities in New Spain accounted for 678,604 pesos in 1765, which reveals 
that Jesuit wealth earned in California alone exceeded the net amount of tribute collected 
” Ibid, 181. 


°® John J. Martinez, S.J., Not Counting the Cost: Jesuit Missionaries in Colonial Mexico; A Story of 
Struggle, Commitment, and Sacrifice (Chicago: Loyola Press, 2001), 235-236. 
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by the Spanish crown in New Spain in one year.°”° 


It was particularly important for the 
Spanish crown to confiscate Jesuit properties in colonial Mexico, for 75% of all the 
tribute that Spain received came from New Spain.°°” 

The expulsion of the Jesuits deeply hurt New Spain’s criollos by depriving them 
of their most prominent educators, and they deeply resented the Spanish rulers for that 


action.”® 


The expulsion of the Jesuits also affected the imperial economy, which suffered 
from the absence of the vibrant financial activities of the members of the Society of 
Jesus.*”? In the short term, confiscation of Jesuit properties brought immense revenue to 
the Spanish empire, and the expulsion of the missionaries rid the crown of a major rival. 
In the long term, however, these actions devastated the Spanish empire. The Jesuits 
controlled most of the major higher learning institutions in the Spanish colonies. Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, for example, attended the Jesuit Colegio de San Francisco Javier in 
Valladolid (today’s Morelia, Michoacan) starting in 1763. The Jesuits first introduced 
Hidalgo to enlightened ideas that emphasized empiricism. Hidalgo, however, did not 
adhere to Jesuit theology, and in his adult life embraced the moderate Gallican and 
Janseist doctrines of French theologian Frangois-Jacques Hyacinthe Serry. 

Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla eventually became rector of the Colegio de San Nicolas 


Obispo in Valladolid, where future insurgent José Maria Morelos studied starting in 


1789. At one time Hidalgo taught a course on Teologia Moral y Prima, where he 


°6 «T a Riqueza de los Jesuitas en la Nueva Espaiia,” in Pedro Rodriguez de Campoanes, Dictamen Fiscal 
de los Jesuitas de Espafia (1766-1767), eds. Jorge Cejudo and Teofanes Egido (Madrid: Fundacién 
Universitaria Espafiola, 1977), 112; Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley, 105. 

°°7 Tank de Estrada, “Ensefianza y nacionalismo intelectual,” 81. 

°°8 Constancio Eguia Ruiz, “A Staggering Blow to Education,” in The Expulsion of the Jesuits from Latin 
America, ed. Magnus Morner (New York: Knopf, 1965), 175-180. 

°” Bailey W. Diffie, “The Foundations of Jesuit Power,” in The Expulsion of the Jesuits from Latin 
America, ed. Magnus Morner (New York: Knopf, 1965), 88-93. 
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substituted the traditional textbook and instead assigned the Serry’s Theologia Supplex, 
which escaped the inquisitive eye of ecclesiastical and secular censors and circulated 


freely in Mexico in the late eighteenth century.”!° 


The Bourbon Reforms and Puebla-Tlaxcala 

Before he died without an heir on November 1, 1700, Carlos H, the last of the 
Habsburg kings of Spain, decided that that Spanish empire should go undivided to a 
prominent member of the France-based Bourbon dynasty. Upon Carlos II’s death, Philip 
V, a grandson of Louis XIV of France, took the Spanish throne. This turn of events 
alarmed the English, the Austrians, the Portuguese, and the Dutch (the Allied Powers), 
who interpreted the arrival of a Bourbon noble to the Spanish throne as an expansion of 
French power. a 

In a desperate effort to secure a source of revenue, the Habsburgs had 
implemented a large-scale sale of offices in their overseas empire starting in 1687. By 
investing in the Spanish empire during the last decades of Habsburg rule and the first 
decades of Bourbon control, criollos in the American colonies advanced their presence in 
top government, clergy, and military positions. By mid-eighteenth century, criollos 
secured at least 44% of appointments, three quarters of them by purchase, opposed by 8% 


by peninsulares who bought their positions during this time period. Criollos made their 


*!° Roberto Ramos, Libros que leyé don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla (Guanajuato: Archivo General del 
Gobierno del Estado de Guanajuato, 2003), 22, 40; José Abel Ramos Soriano, Los delincuentes de papel: 
Inquisicion y libros en la Nueva Espajia (1571-1820) (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 2011), 
220; Ma. Del Carmen Rovira Gaspar, “Teologia positiva: su introduccion en la Nueva Espafia y proyeccién 
politica,” Pensamiento Novohispano, no. 3 (July 2002): 102. 
>! Henry Kamen, Spain, 1469-1714: A Society in Conflict, Second Edition (New York: Longman, 1991), 
264-267; Henry Kamen, Empire: How Spain Became a World Power, 1492-1763 (New York: Perennial, 
2004), 439-448. 
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presence felt especially in Mexico and Peru by controlling 55% of audiencia posts by 
1750, de facto ruling some of the major capitals in the Americas.>!” 

After consolidating their control of the Spanish empire in the mid-1700s, the 
Bourbons secularized the churches that were still in possession of the mendicant in 1743- 
1762, against the opposition of Franciscans, Augustinians, and Dominicans. Aware of 
Spain’s economic decline and weary of the strategic and commercial losses resulting 
from losing the Seven Years War (1756-1763), the Spanish Bourbons aimed at 
maximizing the profits squeezed from their overseas colonies and at modernizing their 
administration, industry, and military. Such reforms included efforts toward creating a 
more efficient bureaucracy; placing most of the government, church, and military 
positions in the colonies in the hands of European-born Spaniards; and removing former 
privileges granted to former indigenous allies and to native leaders. In an attempt to take 
control of the colonies, Emperor Ferdinand VI stopped office sales and implemented a 
deliberate policy of discrimination against criollo applicants from 1750 to 1777. 
According to Burkholder and Chandler: 

With the end of sales in 1750 the Americans named to New World 
tribunals declined in number and were often more mature and experienced 
men than their predecessors, native sons rarely appeared [emphasis 
added]... With native sons largely excluded from high posts, local protests 
against the reinvigorated policy began to appear in the 1770s. The crown’s 


success in regaining and then maintaining control of the American 
audiencias came at the cost of creole resentment.°'* 


°! For a discussion of the presence of criollos in the Spanish colonial bureaucracy during the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, see Mark Burkholder and D. S. Chandler. From Impotence to 
Authority: The Spanish Crown and the American Audiencias, 1687-1808 (Columbia: University of 
Missouri Press, 1977). 

513 Burkholder and Chandler, From Impotence to Authority, 89. 
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Bourbon King Carlos III sent visitador José de Galvez to New Spain in 1764 with 
the task of streamlining the administration of the colony. Galvez’s mission was to 

abandonar la protecci6n a los indigenas; sustituir el laxo paternalismo autoritario 

con un omnipresente autoritarismo impersonal, burocratico e intolerante; confiar 
menos en la legitimidad del monarca y mas en un amplio aparato represivo como 
fundamento de la real autoridad; y desplazar a la Iglesia de sus actividades 
sociopoliticas, relegandola a sus funciones religiosas y a una labor de apoyo 
incondicional de la Corona.°'* 

Reforms implemented by the Bourbons starting in the 1760s also included 
expulsion of the Jesuits from all Spanish territories, bans on carrying arms by Indians and 
castas, exiling vagrants into forced labor in Cuba or San Juan de Ulua, creation of a larger 
and professionalized army led by prominent Spanish and criollo residents of the colonies, 
conscription of able-bodied casta men into the military (listed in the military censuses of 
1791-1792 simply as mestizos, morenos, and pardos), and enforcement of monopolies 
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and taxation on alcohol and tobacco.” ~ In 1764, Emperor Carlos III commissioned 


Inspector General Juan de Villalba with the reorganization of New Spain’s regular army 
and the creation of new militias. Villalba’s arrogant behavior soon alienated New Spain’s 
elites and even Viceroy Cruillas, and the “gringo” regiment he brought with him from 
Spain soon earned the loathing of Mexico City residents, who habitually threw rocks at 
them, and of those of the city of Puebla, where vecinos attacked their garrison on 


November 22, 1764, and again on April 20, 21, and 22, 1765. 


*!* Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, “Del paternalismo autoritario al autoritarismo burocratico: Los éxitos y fracasos 
de José de Galvez (1764-1767),” in Mexico in the Age of Democratic Revolutions, 1750-1850, ed. Jaime E. 
Rodriguez O. (Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1994), 26. 

°!° AGN, Padrones, vs. 25, 28. For the professionalization of the imperial army in New Spain, see Lyle N. 
McAlister, “The Reorganization of the Army of New Spain, 1763-1766,” The Hispanic American 
Historical Review, Vol. 33, No. 1 (Feb., 1953), 1-32; Christon I. Archer, The Army in Bourbon Mexico, 
1760-1810 (Albuquerque: Unversity of New Mexico Press, 1977). 
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Viceroy Cruillas believed that, in the eyes of imperial subjects, Spain’s most 
recent defeat at the Seven Years War had delegitimized the crown and that, should the 
nation be at war with a major European superpower again, it would probably prove 
impossible to maintain control of New Spain. In a letter to King Carlos III, Viceroy 
Cruillas described recent events at Puebla, 


La infima plebe en tantas turbaciones va sacudiendo el yugo del temor y el 
respeto; los 4nimos de los grandes y pequefios se han agriado 
excesivamente con el rigor, tropelias, y desprecios en el aislamiento y 
sorteo para la formacion de las milicias, y esto sin haberse Ilegado a la 
imposiciOn de arbitrios, que es preciso que en algo se grave a los pueblos. 
La alteraci6on en los precios de los tabacos, la novedad de extinguirse las 
cigarrerias de que se mantiene una increible multitud de familia pobres y 
operarios, ha causado una general conmocion de los animos, y como el 
publico no sabe que 6rdenes hay o no, se pronostican unos a otros una 
inundacion de males... son unas sordas tristes voces de la disposicion de 
los 4nimos; nada realmente hay en lo exterior sino unos pasajeros 
vislumbres, pero sepa vuestra excelencia que hay una masa agitada y 
extendida en todo el reino que con cualquiera leve chispa puede abrasarlo 
todo. Sé muy bien que de alto a bajo entre hombres y mujeres es asunto de 
conversaciones el infeliz estado del reino... todos tratan de posibles 
levantamientos, de que si viniese el inglés tendria mas partidarios que 
enemigos y otras especies semejantes.”!° 


Visitador José de Galvez took over Villalba’s commission and deployed large 


numbers of troops to those cities in an effort to preempt any resistance to the expulsion of 
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the Jesuits in 1767." Implementation of these reforms, however, proved difficult to 


sustain. Spanish policies affected all social sectors of the colonial population; 


enforcement resulted in systemic rebellions throughout the empire. The Spanish policy of 


*!6 Cited in Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, Movimientos populares en Nueva Espafia: Michoacan, 1766-1767 
(Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México, 1990), 93. 

°!7 Castro Gutiérrez, Movimientos populares, 82; John Huxtable Elliot, Empires of the Atlantic World: 
Britain and Spain in America, 1492-1830 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), 312. For details on 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, read below. 
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selling “excess” lands to Spanish individuals who would assist in crushing Indian 
rebellions benefitted only large haciendas. 

Upon ascending to the throne in 1759, King Carlos III commissioned the building 
of a large, professional colonial army, but he soon scaled it down since the empire simply 
could not raise the funds to sustain it. Instead of a formidable military capable of crushing 
internal revolts and defending foreign attacks, the Spanish ended up training only a core 
of Spanish and criollo officers who held mostly ceremonial duties. Some of these officers 
led the struggles for Mexican independence decades later. Insufficient funds often 
combined with inept decisions by bureaucrats, as was the case when Viceroy de Croix 
deployed 120 Royal Dragoons to rescue the alcalde mayor of San Luis Potosi from an 
angry crowd in June of 1767. The viceroy, however, did not equip the troops with any 
weapons. The soldiers did not enter the city but instead stopped at Hacienda del Jaral, 
fourteen miles outside of San Luis, to wait for the arrival of their guns, which took 
another month to get there.°'® 

Curtailing the power and suspending the privileges of indigenous leaders, who 
for well over two centuries had collected tribute for the empire, alienated an important 
ally and hindered the empire’s ability to extract wealth from its colonized subjects. 
Finally, enhancing the power of alcaldes mayors over indigenous republics aggravated 
the exploitation of Indians by local and regional Spanish authorities. 

Forceful collection of increased taxes only benefited the Spanish crown in the 
short run. Indian leaders and descendants of the indigenous nobility who enjoyed 


exemptions soon found themselves treated as conquered commoners. As illustrated by 


*!8 Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley, 175; Lyle N. McAlister, “The Reorganization of the Army of New Spain, 
1763-1766” The Hispanic American Historical Review, Vol. 33, No. 1 (Feb., 1953), 1-32. 
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Rodolfo Pastor, Kevin Gosner, Terry Rugeley, and Yanna Yannakakis, abuses against 
native leaders led them to revolt against the authorities.>!? Likewise, numerous indios de 
conquista (Indian communities who allied with the Spanish in the conquest of the New 
World) such as those in the regions of Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, and Huaquechula, as well 
as Mesoamerican settlers in the northern frontier, had been exempt from paying tribute 
and from meeting corvée labor obligations. Under Galvez’s reforms, the aforementioned 
groups lost their privileges. Spanish authorities also targeted free mestizos, Blacks and 
mulattos, raising their annual tribute from twelve to twenty reales for single individuals 
and from twenty to fourty reales for those who were married. Increased tribute oppressed 
those already impoverished and many simply could not pay it, to which the authorities 


responded by arresting them and throwing them in debtors’ prison.°”” 


51° Ror discussions of how elite assaults on indigenous leaders led to Indian rebellions, see Rodolfo Pastor, 
Campesinos y Reformas: La Mixteca, 1700-1856 (Mexico City: El Colegio de Mexico, 1987); Kevin 
Gosner, Soldiers of the Virgin: The Moral Economy of a Colonial Maya Rebellion (Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1992); Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, La rebelidn de los indios y la paz de los espafioles (Mexico 
City: Centro de Investigaciones y Estudios Superiores en Antropologia Social, 1996); Castro Gutiérrez, 
Nueva ley; Terry Rugeley, Yucatan’s Maya Peasantry and the Origins of the Caste War (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1996); Yanna Yannakakis, The Art of Being In-between: Native Intermediaries, Indian 
Identity, and Local Rule in Colonial Oaxaca (Durham: Duke University Press, 2008). 

°° Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley, 264. 
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Average Public Revenue Collected in New Spain by Year 


Years Amount in Pesos 
1763 to 1767 6,169,964 
1767 to 1769 8,000,000 
1773 to 1776 12,000,000 
1777 to 1779 14,500,000 
1780 to 1784 18,176,479 
1785 to 1789 18,310,400 

1791 18,236,600 

1792 19,521,689 

1802 20,200,000 


Source: Herbert Ingram Priestley, José de Galvez: Visitor-General of New Spain, 1765- 
1771 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1916), 383. 

Enforcement of collection of tributes particularly afflicted the poor of New Spain. 
Galvez extended the tobacco monopoly, previously restricted to production, to 
manufacture and retail sale of cigarettes, and added new taxes to cigarettes sold 
individually. This measure not only infuriated consumers, but it also forced small 
cigarette manufacturers to shut down their businesses. Galvez also raised alcabalas (retail 
taxes) and enforced their collection. Colonial tax collectors, for the first time, collected 
tribute on maize, candles, and ocote (pinewood used for torches). The most hated reform 
was, however, the increase and enforcement of new tribute collected from Indians and 


mulattos. In New Spain alone, tribute collection rose from 678,604 pesos in 1765 to 
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810,351 pesos in 1766.°”' The overall amount of public revenue in New Spain increased 


tremendously from 1763 to 1802, as illustrated in the table above. 


Rebellion and Proto-Nationalism 

This section explores Indian and subaltern rebellions in the eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth centuries. One basic premise is that, by the 1760s, Indians and castas 
expressed a clear “independentist” ideology. This section also accepts the concept of 
regional diversity and of diversity within groups. That is, that ideology varied according 
to locale, and that social and ethnic groups were not homogeneous in their political 
visions. This section then, examines alternative concepts of Indians and peasant 
consciousness in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century as articulated by Felipe 
Castro Gutierrez, who demonstrates that, by the 1760s, Indians and castas in much of 
today’s Michoacan, Guanajuato, Jalisco, and San Luis Potosi, expressed a clear desire for 
independence and envisioned the crowning of Indian and black kings in New Spain. 

One argument is that Indians and castas, in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, were not independentist, but loyalists; that while they denounced the abuses of 
bad government, they still felt and expressed loyalty to the king of Spain. Another 
argument can be made that demonstrates that reality was much more complex. While 
some Indians and castas were clearly loyalists and monarchists and they supported the 
king of Spain, larger groups desired independence and wished the expulsion of 
peninsulares from New Spain. However, there were difference among those who desired 


independence. Some thought of forging a new and independent country out of New 


2! Thid, 104-105. 
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Spain. Others envisioned making at least two, sometimes three, nations out of New 
Spain; a nation for blacks ruled by a black king, and a nation for Indians ruled by an 
Indian king, and a nation for criollos ruled by a criollo king. Still, others also envisioned 
the existence of a third nation; that is, a nation for criollos ruled by a criollos king. 

Long live the King, and Death to Bad Government! That seemed to part of the 
ideology that has existed in Mexican regions and within groups in Mexico since colonial 
times, and that was certainly the motto of those who participated in the riots of 1692 in 
Mexico City. Those riots were intrinsically linked to eyewitness Carlos Sigiienza y 
Gongora. According to historian Gloria Grajales Ramos, in Sigiienza y Géngora we find 
a clear example of incipient criollo nationalism.°”” A student of Indian languages, he 
acquired the Ixtlixdchitl’s collection of manuscripts and original works. In his many 
writings, Sigiienza y Géngora incorporated oral histories and ethnography and 
highlighted the greatness of Mexico, the land of his birth. He studied the glories of the 
Mexican past and concluded that the glories of ancient Mexico were as magnificent as 
those of ancient Egypt. Sigiienza condemned conquistador Hernan Cortés for torturing 
and executing Cuauhtémoc while praising and exalting the last Aztec tlatoani (emperor). 
He also believed that the apostle Saint Thomas had come to ancient Mexico and taught 
Christianity to the Indians, and that the Indians remembered Saint Thomas by the name 
of Quetzalcéatl. A devout worshipper of the Virgen de Guadalupe, he exalted her, as well 


as Mexico, the land of his birth, and the glories of pre-Hispanic Mexico. Sigiienza was an 


°°? Grajales Ramos, Nacionalismo incipiente, 59-88. 
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eyewitness of the food riots, or maize riots, of 1692 in Mexico, indicting the Indians for 
participating in it> 
Sigiienza’s account of the 1692 riot, however, reveals much about the ideology of 
those who participated in it. He did not call this revolt an “Indian” riot; that’s a label that 
editors later gave to his account. In a different version of that story, Willam G. Byrant 
argues that this was one of many riots that took place in New Spain, in which “negros, 
mulatos, indios y otros elementos de la sociedad novohispana” participated.°~* Siguenza y 
Gongora elaborates, 
Preguntaérame Vuestra Majestad como se porté la plebe en aqueste tiempo 
y respondo brevemente que bien y mal por esto, siendo plebe tan en 
extremo plebe que solo ella lo puede ser de la que se reputare la mas 
infame, y lo es de todas las plebes por componerse de indios, de negros 
criollos y bozales de diferentes naciones, de chinos, de mulatos, de 
moriscos, de mestizos, de sambaigos, de lobos y también de espafioles 
que, en declarandose saramullos (que es lo mismo que picaros, chulos y 
arrebata capas) y degenerando de sus obligaciones, son los peores entre 
tan ruin canalla. Puedo asegurarle a Vuestra Majestad con toda verdad que 
comian lo que hallaban sin escandeserse porque les constaba, por la 
publicidad con que se ejecutaban, de las muchas y extrafias diligencias que 
hacia el Sefior Virrey para hallar maiz y que hubiese pan.” 
Natalia Silva Prada analyzed the Mexico City food riot of 1692 in detail in La 
politica de una rebelién.>*® According to her, this riot was not only the consequence of a 


year of bad weather and poor harvests that resulted in a scarcity of maize in Mexico City, 


but also an expression of the frustrations of poor people who had suffered the 


°°? Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora, Alboroto y motin de México el 8 de junio de 1692: relacién de Don 
Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora en una carta dirigida al Almirante Don Andrés de Pez, ed. Irving A. 
Leonard. (Mexico City: Talleres Graficos del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia, 1932. 
°* Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora, Seis obras: Infortunios de Alonso Ramirez; trofeo de la justicia 
espajiola; alboroto y motin; teatro volante; teatro de virtudes politicas; libra astron6mica y filoséfica; 
prélogo de Irving A. Leonard; edicién, notas y cronologia de William G. Bryant (Caracas: Biblioteca 
Ayacucho, 1984), 136. 
°° Sigiienza y Gongora, Alboroto y motin, 51. 
°°6 Natalia Silva Prada, La politica de una rebelion: los indigenas frente al tumulto de 1692 en la ciudad de 
México (Mexico City: El Colegio de México, 2007). 
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administrative abuses of the authorities for their entire lives. The traditional story says 
that, during the festivities of Corpus Christi on Sunday, June 8 of 1692, the Indians of 
Mexico City rioted, looted the food stores of Mexico City, burned the palaces and a good 
part of the official archives, and sent the viceroy into hiding. According to Silva Prada, 
“este ‘tumulto’ en pleno corazon de la capital del virreinato, y una de las principales 
sedes del gobierno monarquico espafiol en América, termin6 con el incendio de 
importantes edificios administrativos, de buena parte de los archivos del gobierno y de la 
cajoneria de los mercaderes de la plaza principal.”>”’ 

However, the reality was much more complex. According to Silva Prada, more 
than anything else, this riot was a form of political expression; it was “la forma en que la 
gente del comun hacia sus reclamos y exponia sus inconformidades ante quienes se 
ocupaban del gobierno de la ciudad;” and even a direct attack against the colonial 
authorities, especially against the viceroy. Also, it is important to note that at this time the 
Indians of Mexico City were still living in “las siete doctrinas indigenas en las que los 
naturales habitaban junto a las castas que vivian dentro de la traza espafiola de la ciudad 
de Mexico,” therefore we should not call them ladinoized or Hispanicized, because they 
were culturally indigenous. Silva Prada also notices that, although the largest number of 
rebels were Indians, they had the support of some members of “otros grupos sociales 
como los de los mestizos, mulatos, y blancos pobres.”””* 

The most important lesson from this riot is that the participants seemingly still 


supported the king of Spain, for they were violently protesting against the viceroy, the 


7 Ibid, 18. 
8 Thid, 18-21. 
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corregidor, and the merchants who starved them, and they were pleading to the king to 

take up their righteous cause. According to Sigiienza y Géngora, 
No se ofa otra cosa en toda la plaza sino — ; Viva el Santisimo Sacramento! 
; Viva la Virgen del Rosario! | Viva el Rey! | Vivan los santiaguefios! ; Viva 
el pulque! Pero a cada una de estas aclamaciones (si acaso no eran 
contrasefias para conocerse) afiadfan — ;Muera el virrey! ;Muera la 
virreina! | Muera el corregidor! Y esto, no tan desnudamente como aqui lo 
escribe, sino con el aditamento de tales desvergiienzas, tales apodos, tales 
maldiciones contra aquellos principes cuales jamas me parece 
pronunciaron hasta esta ocasién racionales hombres.°”” 

That this attitude changes so drastically by the 1760s can be explained as one 
result one of the combined consequences of the expulsion of the Jesuits, the effects of 
Bourbon oppression, the influence of Enlightenment ideas, and the growing proto- 
nationalistic sentiments of the eighteenth century. 

Since the late 1980s, Erin Van Young has been exploring the cultural causes of 
rebellion in late colonial and early independent Mexico. Van Young argues that, as long 
as they could keep a large part of their local autonomy, New Spain’s Indians were willing 
to accept a considerable degree by the Spanish empire. According to Van Young, even 
during the war of independence local rebellion in reality only increased to a degree. 
Furthermore, the rebels in most cases were not capable of understanding, nor did they 
want to understand, the proto-nationalist ideology of criollos. He articulates this 
phenomenon through his concepts of “campanilismo” and “naive monarchism.” 
Campanilismo, the tendency of Indians to see the world as limited to their pueblo, 


because the Indians’ awareness of their world reached only as far as the sound of the 


church bells and because they protected the autonomy of their pueblo, which in their 


°° Sigiienza y Gongora, Alboroto y motin, 69-70. 
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conscience was limited to what they could see from their church towers. And “naive 
monarchism,” because the Indians linked the figure of the king as a protector, someone 
who they could come for protection in times of trouble, as when they bitterly felt abused 
by Spaniards and revolted. Naive monarchism, according to Van Young, reached its 
climax during the wars of independence, when the Indian of central Mexico claimed that 
they were revolting against the Spanish as instructed by Spanish king Fernando VII. 

According to Van Young, Spanish paternalism and the relative protection that the 
Spanish crown afforded Indians gained their loyalty to a degree that, even though they 
frequently revolted against colonial oppression, their demands were usually local. Even 
when killing peninsulares (““gachupines”’) during the wars of independence, they did so 
while claiming loyalty to the Spanish king. A stark contrast to Van Young’s assertions is 
the work of Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, especially his book, Nueva ley y nuevo rey. Castro 
Gutiérrez articulates the context of the rebellions that swept much of Guanajuato, Jalisco, 
San Luis Potosi, and Michoacan, in 1766-1767. A common explanation is that these 
rebellions were inspired by the expulsion of the Jesuits. However, those rebellions started 
the year before the Jesuits were actually expelled. Something worth highlighting is that 
these rebellions were multi-racial; large numbers of mulattos and castas participated, as 
well as some poor criollos. 

It is also significant that the rebels were not endorsing the king of Spain, nor 
claiming allegiance to him anymore; that is, their ideology could no longer be reflected 
by the motto, “long live the King, and death to bad government!” Instead, they were 
actually demanding the establishment of a new king; in many cases, an Indian king. In 


other cases, they were demanding a separate king for Indians, one for blacks, and one for 
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Spaniards and criollos. This is important because, as Van Young demonstrates, in cases 
like those of the mad messiah of Durango and of Indio Mariano of Nayarit, messianic 
leaders invoked the king of Spain while demanding the crowning of an Indian king.*° 
Attempts to enforce the Bourbon reforms met with resistance from all sectors of 
the colonial population. Numerous rebellions also broke out throughout the Spanish 
empire. In the New Spain territories of northern Guanajuato and San Luis Potosi, crime 
escalated to the point that travelers often met injury and even death at the hands of 
robbers. In these regions, large numbers of itinerant workers carried arms and moved 
about in search of temporary work between mines, ranches, and haciendas. The Bourbon 
monopoly and increased taxation of alcohol and tobacco, the ban on arms, and the 
vagrancy laws that the Spanish attempted to enforce encouraged hundreds of thousands 
of these men, women, and adolescents to revolt. Such rebellions broke out in the mid 
1766-1767 in locales like Mexico City; Real del Monte, jurisdiction of Hidalgo; San Luis 
de la Paz, San Felipe, and Guanajuato, in the jurisdiction of Guanajuato; San Luis Potosi, 
Real de Guadalcazar, Cerro de San Pedro, San Sebastian Agua del Venado, San 
Geroénimo de la Hedionda; and Valladolid, the Sierra Michoacana, Patzcuaro, 
Apatzingan, in the jurisdiction of Michoacan.” 
In 1764, Viceroy Joaquin Juan de Montserrat y Cruilles appointed a legal scholar, 


Francisco Javier Gamboa, as Oidor of the Real Audiencia. Gamboa efficiently 


3° Van Young, The Other Rebellion, 453-494. See also Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, “La rebelion del indio 
Mariano: Nayarit, 1801,” Estudios de Historia Novohispana 10, no. 10 (1991): 347-368. 

3! Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley. For studies on the rebellion at Real del Monte, see Noblet Barry Danks, 
“The Labor Revolt of 1766 in the Mining Community of Real Del Monte,” The Americas 44, no. 2 
(October 1987): 143-165; Doris M. Ladd, The Making of a Strike: Mexican Silver Worker’s Struggles in 
Real del Monte, 1766-1775 (Norman: University of Nebraska Press, 1988); Edith Boorstein Couturier, The 
Silver King: The Remarkable Life of the Count of Regla in Colonial Mexico (Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 2003), 85-93. 
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reorganized the public administration and the police forces of Mexico City. He rounded 
up hundreds of vagrants and other delinquents in the city. In 1766, Mexico City 
authorities attempted to enforce many of the reforms commissioned by king Carlos II, 
prompting numerous riots which Gamboa and his modernized police forces easily 
crushed. Viceroy Cruilles proudly showcased Mexico City as a model of Bourbon order. 
The Spanish implemented similar measures in the city of Puebla. The rest of the 
viceroyalty, however, proved difficult to subdue.>*” 

Enforcement of widened taxation affected criollos, castas, and indigenous people, 
stretching the poor beyond the breaking point. Many mulattos and mestizos were simply 
unable to pay tributes to the state, to which the authorities responded by incarcerating 
them. Throughout New Spain, the grievances of the rebels revealed complete rejection of 
the Bourbon reforms. The miners at Real de San Pedro in the San Luis Potosf region 
demanded 

que los administradores de las alcabalas suspendieran la innovacion de 
cobrar tasas sobre la lefia, carbon, liga, greta, semillas, carnes y demas 
viveres que se introducian al cerro; que se les exentara del pago de 
tributos; que se extinguiese el estanco del tabaco o al menos se les 
vendiese el producto a un mismo y uniforme precio, fuese de buena o mala 
calidad; y que se les permitiera cargar armas. 

Leaders of some Indian republics petition for relief; others revolted. Desperate, 
many followed millenarian leaders and sought to crown an Indian king. Castro Gutiérrez 


describes the conditions of Mexico in the mid-1760s as those of proto-nationalism. 


According to Castro, by the mid eighteenth century the subaltern — which included 


°°? See José Olmedo y Llama’s biography of D. Francisco Javier Gamboa in Hombres ilustres mexicanos: 
Biografias de los personajes notables desde antes de la conquista hasta nuestros dias, v. 3, ed. Eduardo L. 
Gallo (Mexico City: Imprenta de I. Cumplido, 1874), 26. 

°°? Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley, 125. 
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Indians, slaves, blacks, mulattoes, mestizos, and destitute criollos — expressed 
unequivocal sentiments of class solidarity and of animosity against Spaniards. Castro 
argues that these rebels lacked a clear program, organization, leadership, and strategy for 
independence. Nevertheless, by the time José de Galvez attempted to enforce the 
Bourbon’s enlightened reforms they showed a clear solidarity as a social class, as well as 
a clear vison of their common history. These common identities matured by the time the 
revolutions of independence broke out in the early nineteenth century, when the 
Napoleonic occupation of Spain facilitated the articulation of clear revolutionary 


ideologies among the different sectors of New Spain’s population.>* 


Millenarianism 

In the mid eighteenth century, the Spanish Bourbons tightened their grip on the 
colonies. They demanded major contributions from all sectors of the population, removed 
the privileges of Indian leaders, strengthened the coercive capacity of the state, enforced 
restriction to top administrative, military, and ecclesiastical positions to Spaniards, 
streamlining the operation of royal monopolies and taxes such as the alcabala, and 
squeezed increasingly larger amounts of tribute from Blacks, mulattoes, mestizos, and 
Indians. Oppressed beyond a breaking point, the people of the Spanish American colonies 
resorted to religious and ideological explanations and practices to make sense of their 


harsh reality. 


** Felipe Castro Gutiérrez records these interpretations of Mexican history in his articles “La rebelion del 
indio Mariano,” 347-368; “Del paternalismo autoritario al autoritarismo burocratico: Los éxitos y fracasos 
de José de Galvez (1764-1767),” in Mexico in the Age of Democratic Revolutions, 1750-1850, ed. Jaime E. 
Rodriguez O. (Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1994), 21-33; and in his books Movimientos populares; 
Nueva ley; and La rebelién de los indios y la paz de los espanoles (Mexico City: Centro de Investigaciones 
y Estudios Superiores en Antropologia Social, 1996). 
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Throughout New Spain, numerous millenarian movements appeared in the mid 
and late 1700s. Lacking an articulate program and ideology, these movements invoked 
the supernatural to bring justice and, in many cases, obliterate the Spanish from their 
midst. They incorporated traditional elements of popular Catholicism with ideas about the 
belief of the subaltern, about being on equal footing with the Spaniards in the eyes of 
God; as well as concepts of autonomous, independent, self-government. The authorities 
crushed all these millenarian movements and arrested, and in many cases executed, their 
leaders. The persistence of such ideas, however, clearly shows that the poor of New 
Spain envisioned their political independence independence and rejected the manner in 
which Spaniards exploited them. These were millenarian movements forged and followed 
by desperate people. Four decades later, when Napoleon Bonaparte occupied Spain in the 
early nineteenth century, a revolutionary matrix formed by coalescing the ideas of 
Indians, castas, and criollos came to fruition.” 35 Some of those rebellions are discussed 
below. 

Jacinto Can Ek led a Maya rebellion against Spanish oppression in the Yucatan 
peninsula in 1761. Popular accounts speak of his miraculous powers and of how he 
preached to his followers that, should they die in combat, they would resurrect at the third 
day. In an elaborate ceremony, the Maya crowned him king in a rural church. Eight Maya 
prophets surrounded him, placed the crown of the Virgen de los Angeles on his head, and 
gave him the name Jacinto Uc Can Ek Chichan Moctezuma. Similary, the pueblos of the 
Sierra de Xicht in northern Guanajuato remained in a state of rebellion throughout the 


1760s. The Xicht rebels followed Francisco Andrés, whom they renamed Cristo Viejo. 


°* Laughlin, Robert M. Beware the great horned serpent! : Chiapas under the threat of Napoleon (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2003). 
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As their spiritual guide, Francisco Andrés gave mass, officiated communion with maize 


tortillas, and claimed to know the future.>*° 


In a similar vein, José Carlos Ruvalcaba, who 
claimed to be “hijo del gobernador de Tlaxcala, rey de los cielos y de la tierra,” garnered 
a following in the vicinities of Copala, Nueva Vizcaya. Ruvalcaba planned crown himself 
“rey de las Indias” by adopting the name of José Carlos V.>*’ 

Another such episode took place in Morelos in the mid-eighteenth century. Facing 
the usurpation of their communal lands, abuses in the repartimiento de mercancias by 
alcaldes mayors, and forced to pay exorbitant amounts of tribute by Spanish officials, 
scores of vecinos from the Cuervanava and Cuautla regions followed a charismatic Indian 


preacher named Antonio Pérez during the years 1757 to 1761.°° 


During that period, 
thousands visited a cave east of Amecameca, in the place where the bottom of the 
Ixtaccihuatl and the Popocatepelt volcanes meet, asking Pérez to baptize their children or 
to heal them from incurable illnesses. 

Upon his capture in 1761, and after the authorities disbanded his followers, Pérez 
calmly revealed his teachings to the officers of the Inquisition. He had instructed his 
followers to stop believing in God and the Saints and instead worship only the “Virgen 
Santisima” of the cave and her son Jesus Christ. Pérez called the archbishop a liar and 
stated that Mexico City, where top administrators of the Spanish empire resided, was the 


dwelling of the devil where “sélo viven comerciantes gordos.”°*” He decided that Pascual 


de Santa Maria, an Indian from Yautepec, ought to become king instead of the king of 


°° Gerardo Lara Cisneros, El cristo viejo de Xichi: Resistencia y rebelién en la Sierra Gorda durante el 
siglo XVIII (Mexico City: Consejo Nacional para la Cultura y las Artes, 2007). 

°°” Castro Gutiérrez, La rebelion de los indios y la paz de los espafioles, 83-86. 

°°8 Serge Gruzinski, Man-Gods in the Mexican Highlands: Indian Power and Colonial Society, 1520-1800 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1989), 105-171; Ouweneel, “El pasado seguia vivo,” 79-96. 

°° Quweneel, “El pasado seguia vivo,” 75. 
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Spain. According to Pérez, within three years all the Spaniards would be destroyed and 

the wealth of the world would be inherited by the “naturales,” the true children of God. 

Harkening back to his Mesoamerican origin, 
Antonio revel6 sus ideas religiosas. Les cont6 a los jueces que el alma de 
Cristo vive en el maiz. Segtin Antonio, cuando le enterraron, crecié un 
tallo de maiz de su corazon. En opinion del pastor, una vez que en ese 
tallo aparecian mazorcas, primero salian como el Santo Corazon de Cristo 
y solo se podian comer después. Por lo tanto, cada mazorca de maiz poseia 
el alma de Cristo.” 

Antonio Pérez took up the persona of a Catholic priest while he prophesied the 
coming of plagues that would obliterate Spaniards and mestizos, leaving the land back in 
the hands of Indians amongst whom it was to be equally distributed. That of Antonio 
Pérez was a reinvented millenarianism, one in which Pérez explicitly prophesied the end 
of the world and the recreation of a new world free of tobacco and alcoholism.*"’ Antonio 
Pérez appeared at a time when Indian pueblos around Cuernavaca and Tepoztlan were 
increasingly involved in legal battles fighting the encroachment and usurpation of their 
lands. The millenarian message of Antonio Pérez included the belief that “we [Indians] 
alone would survive, while the Spanish and the gente de raz6n would burn,” a vision of 
restoration of Indian glory and of the disappearance of Europeans that would resonate 
subsequently in the millenarian messages of the Tupac Amaru Rebellion in the Andes 
and in the Caste War of Yucatan.°”” 

Writing about the Andes during the late eighteenth century, Jan Szeminski argues 
that the level of religious syncretism that took place in colonial Latin America was 


exemplified in the ways in which Andeans and Mexicans practiced a syncretic 


49 Ibid, 74. 
41 Gruzinski, Man-Gods, 166-167. 
5” Ibid, 165. 
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Christianity, one that reflected important elements of native beliefs. Central to Andean 
colonial mythology was the Aymara and Quechua memory of their history. Andeans 
believed that the Spanish conquest was necessary because at one time the Inca did not 
know how to pray to and respect Jesus Christ. Szeminski shows how in Andean belief 
Jesus allowed the Spanish to conquer the Andes in order to teach them Christianity. The 
Europeans, however, failed and acted as brutal murderers, slaying the Inca and enslaving 
and exploiting Jesus’ new children. Furthermore, the Spanish had become demons and as 
such it was the will of Jesus Christ that they be killed. Like the followers of Antonio 
Pérez, the Andeans believed that they were the only true Christians and that that they 
should kill the Spaniards it in the service of Jesus and his holy mother, the Virgin 
Mary.*”? In the minds of Indians, according to Szeminski, Spanish conquest and 
domination only served the purpose of bringing them the knowledge of the true God, who 
commissioned the Spaniards with treating the Indians with dignity and respect and with 
being a Christian model to them. When the Spanish failed and instead exploited and 
killed God’s Indian children, they were instead carrying the work of the devil.°“* 
Subversive actions and ideas spread throughout the New Spain in the mid- 
eighteenth century. A particularly intriguing case was the conspiracy of El Principe 
Incognito, first sighted in 1765 and two years later described by José de Galvez as 
el raro caso de haberse aparecido en este reino el famoso aventurero que 
por dos afios lo ha corrido hasta provincias mas remotas de Sonora y el 
Nuevo México Ilevando siempre cartas credenciales de los jesuitas y 
considerables sumas de dinero que ha gastado y esparcido por todas partes 
haciendo que generalmente se le conceptuase principe incégnito, asi por 


sus dadivas, profusiones y limosnas, como por medio de algunos 
comisarios que sembraban especies de que habia de coronarse rey de 


8 Szeminski, “Why Kill the Spaniard?,” 166-192. 
544 : 
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Nueva Espaiia; y de estos perturbadores he dejado uno preso en 
Valladolid, cuya causa sigue don Juan Valera, y se le han hallado papeles 
infamatorios contra su majestad y el gobierno. 

No ha sido posible a la autoridad y eficacia de vuestra excelencia ni a las 
exquisitas indagaciones que he procurado hacer en las Provincias Internas 
saber hasta ahora el paradero que ha tenido este aventurero que se prendid 
en Guadalajara en tiempo del sefior marqués de Cruillas y trayéndolo a 
México de orden de su excelencia se escapé en Celaya y después de 
haberse aparecido en la Sonora tomé6 el rumbo del Nuevo México, donde 
el marqués de Rubi no ha podido hallarlo.*” 

Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, an expert in Bourbon New Spain, suspects that this 
incognito prince most likely was an educated criollo who ought to be credited with 
providing some inspiration for the 1767 rebellions. The incognito prince was real, but his 
intention of becoming King of New Spain was not realistic. He left a paper trail that 
Visitador Galvez was able to follow. In January 1767, the authorities of Uruapan arrested 
José Matias Gamio, accused him of being one of the ringleaders of the Uruapan rebellion 
and, most importantly, of constantly receiving letters from the incognito prince. Castro 
Gutiérrez downplays the possibility that our enigmatic prince could have been in direct 
communication with the Jesuits. According to Castro, upon hearing news of their 
imminent exile, the Jesuits never resisted their expulsion and even appeased the masses 
who revolted in their support. In some cases, Castro adds, the Jesuits rescued the officers 
in charge of carrying out their arrest out of the hands of angry masses.>*° 

During the rebellions of 1766-1767, vecinos crowned kings of New Spain in 


different locales. In San Luis Potosi, rebels built a throne and crowned José Patricio 


Alanis, who assumed the slogan “nueva ley y nuevo rey.” Another rebel leader, the 


> José de Galvez, “Informe sobre las rebeliones populares de 1767,” in José de Galvez: Informe sobre las 
rebeliones populares de 1767 y otros documentos inéditos, ed. Felipe Castro Gutiérrez (Mexico City: 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, 1990), 24-25. 

6 Castro Gutiérrez, Movimientos populares, 90-91. 
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mestizo elder of Real de los Pozos, Pablo de la Cruz, the “gran sefior;” articulated 
agrarian demands and revealed that upon taking the crown he would kill all the whites 
and become “sefior de los mulatos, indios y mestizos.”>*’ 

A constantly occurring theme during those times was that of Los Tres Reyes 
Magos, or The Three Magi, celebrated in Mexico every January 6 as a reenactment of the 
event when three kings from faraway lands came to worship baby Jesus. In colonial 
Mexican tradition, they came to be known as Melchor, king of the Spaniards; Gaspar, 
king of India; and Baltasar, king of Moors and Africans. Over time, Gaspar came to be 
identified as the king of all Native Americans, meaning that the king of America’s 
indigenous people had come to worship baby Jesus only days after the messiah’s birth.-“* 

In the sixteenth century, Franciscan missionaries promoted the celebration of the 
Epiphany among Mesoamericans through the performance of plays such as La Adoracién 
de los Reyes and the Comedia de los Reyes, composed in a blend of Spanish and Nahuatl 
and performed by Nahua men and boys.” For Amerindians, the celebration of this event 
became even more important than that of the Nativity, for it revealed to them that they 


550 


were God’s children.°”” Motolinia witnessed, 


La fiesta de los Reyes también la regocijan mucho, porque les parece 
propia fiesta suya; y muchas veces este dia representan el auto del 


“7 Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley, 134. 

8 For the origins of the cult of Los Tres Reyes Magos in colonial Mexico, see Blanca Lopez de Mariscal, 
“Dos autos de los reyes magos para los nahuas: Implicaciones ideoldégicas en el contexto de la 
evangelizacion,” in El escritor y la escena Vol. VI: Estudios sobre teatro espanol y novohispano de los 
siglos de oro, eds. Ysla Campbell and Antonio Carrefio (Ciudad Juarez: Universidad Autonoma de Ciudad 
Juarez, 1998), 137-147. 

” Ricard, The Spiritual Conquest of Mexico, 198-201. See also Barry D. Sell and Louise M. Burkhart, 
eds., Nahuatl Theater, Vol. 4: Nahuatl Christianity in Performance (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 2009); Louise Burkhart, ed., Aztecs on Stage: Religious Theater in Colonial Mexico (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 2011). 

°°? Ronald E. Surtz, “Pastores judios y Reyes Magos gentiles: teatro franciscano y milenarismo en Nueva 
Espafia,” Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica 36, no. 1 (1988): 333-344. 
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ofrecimiento de los Reyes al Nifio Jesus, y traen la estrella de muy lejos, 
porque para hacer cordeles y tirarla no han menester ir a buscar maestros, 
que todos estos Indios, chicos y grandes, saben torcer cordel. Y en la 
iglesia tienen a Nuestra Sefiora con su precioso Hijo en él pesebre, delante 
el cual aquel dia ofrecen cera, y de su incienso, y palomas, y codornices, y 
otras aves que para aquel dia buscan, y siempre hasta ahora va creciendo 
en ellos la devocién de este dia.>*! 

The notion of crowning a native of New Spain as King of the New Spain 
appeared repeatedly throughout the colony in the 1760s. In most cases, rebels made the 
argument for having an Indian king, but in other instances they envisioned crowning a 
mestizo, mulatto, or even a criollo as king of Mexico. That rebels would hold such 
ideologies reveals that they did not accept a colonial order that subordinated them to the 
Spaniards. The rebels demanded equality before Europeans, the right to form a sovereign 
government, and claimed their equality before the eyes of God. According to a Spanish 
eyewitness to the 1767 uprising at Real de Guadalcazar, rebel leaders 

“decfan que tres reyes vinieron a adorar al nifio dios, el espafiol, el negro y 
el indio; y que ya el de Espafia habia sido rey tantos afios, que querian que 
ahora fuese rey un indio”. En particular, Severiano “el obrajero” Garcia, 
exhortaba a la multitud, diciendo que los espafioles daban argumentos para 
que se “blandeasen’’, argumentando que “pues eran tres los reyes y que 
faltaba el indo y que a ese queria coronar. 

Many pueblos in Michoacan rose up in an even more extensive rebellion in 1767. 
Upon his election as Indian governor of Patzcuaro, Pedro de Soria Villaroel forged an 
alliance of 113 Indian pueblos, which included the entire Sierra Tarasca, parts of the 


Tierra Caliente, and the north-central region of Michoacan. Soria Villarroel argued that 


the only legitimate Indian governors were the Tarascan and the Tlaxcaltecans, and stated 


**'Fray Toribio de Benavente, “Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espajia,” in Coleccién de documentos para 
la historia de México, Tomo Primero, Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espaiia Por y Otros Documentos del 
Siglo XVI , ed. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta (Mexico City: Libreria de J. M. Andrade, 1858), 70. 

°°* Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley, 142. 
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that vecinos only had the obligation of paying tribute to Tarascan and Tlaxcalteca leaders, 
and not to the Spanish authorities. Many mulattoes in the region joined the rebellion. 
During a battle against Spanish forces, the rebels chanted slogans such as “jmuera el mal 
gobierno!” and “muera el rey, muera el obispo, mueran todos los gachupines y viva el rey 
indiano!”°>* Some criollos also showed their support by providing money and by 
volunteering their workers. Agustin Patifio, a criollo physician residing in Patzucaro, 
declared 
que el reino estarfa mejor sin gachupines, porque éstos se llevan el dinero 
a Espafia ... y esto constaba de convocar a los indios de los pueblos y 
demas vecinos, y asi que entraran los soldados, matarlos, y lo mismo a los 
demas gachupines.°* 

The rebellions of 1767 horrified the colonial authorities. Archbishop Francisco 
Antonio de Lorenzana y Butron believed that the fact that most of the surviving 
indigenous groups still preserved their native languages contributed to their frequent acts 
of rebellion. In a pastoral letter, Archbishop Lorenzana wrote, 

los alborotos, los motines, las sediciones civiles toman mucho cuerpo 
cuando se traman entre personas de extrafio idioma... El mantener el 
idioma de los indios es... mantener en el pecho una ascua de fuego, un 
fomento de discordia y una piedra de escandalo, para que se miren con 
aversion entre silos vasallos de un mismo soberano.” 

Official attempts to extinguish the indigenous languages were nothing new. In the 
mid eighteenth century, King Fernando VI promoted the creation of schools in the Indian 
republics with the purpose of teaching Spanish to the youth. Indian republics were 
required to pay the teacher’s salaries. The main purpose of this project was to pave the 


way for removing the Franciscans, Augustinians, Dominicans, and Jesuits from 


** Tbid, 172. 
** Tbid, 168, 170. 
°°? Cited in Tanck de Estrada, “Ensefianza y nacionalismo intelectual,” 82. 
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indigenous churches and replacing them with secular priests. The fact that the mendicants 
learned indigenous languages and taught and preached to their parishioners in their 
indigenous tongue made them, in the eyes of colonial administrators, dangerously 
intimate with colonial subjects. King Fernando VI’s royal ordinance proclaimed in 1749 
established the “secularizacion de las doctrinas,” most of which were to be under newly 
arrived priests from Spain “que absolutamente ignoren las lenguas de ellos.”*°° The 
rebellions of 1767 and Archbishop Lorenzana’s pastoral letter led King Carlos III to issue 
a royal ordinance, ordering “que de una vez se llegue a conseguir el que se extingan los 
diferentes idiomas de que se usa en los mismos dominios y solo se hable castellano.”>”” 
In an effort to assimilate the New Spain’s indigenous populations into the Hispanophone 
world, the authorities thus established a program of “ensefianza de primeras letras” to 
train Indian children in reading, writing, and Christian doctrine. 

Inadvertently, however, the authorities also contributed to the articulation of 
Mexican nationalism by attempting to force all inhabitants of the colony to speak a single 
language. Also, many pueblo school teachers eventually became powerful members of 
the community, often serving also as unofficial scribes to the pueblos. In the early 1790s, 
seven Indian pueblos within the jurisdiction of Izicar and four within the jurisdiction of 
Atlixco had schools of “ensefianza de primeras letras.” In the jurisdiction of Chiautla, 
besides schools for boys, there was also a school for girls.”°* The ratio of indigenous 
children attending school raise tremendously in the following decades. In 1802, 


approximately one quarter of the children in the jurisdictions of Chiautla, Iztcar, Atlixco, 


°°° Tanck de Estrada, “Ensefianza y nacionalismo intelectual,” 82. 

°°” Cited in Tanck de Estrada, “Ensefianza y nacionalismo intelectual,” 83. 
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Tochimilco, and Huexotzinco attended school. In the jurisdiction of Chietla, the number 
of indigenous children attending school surpassed 75 %.? Miguel Hidalgo, José Maria 
Morelos, and other leaders of the struggle for independence issued their proclamations in 


Spanish, which a larger portion of the population of New Spain understood in 1810. 


The Late Eighteenth Century 

Visitador José de Galvez ordered the dissolution of the Indian republics in the 
mid-1760s, as well as the sale of “excess” pueblo lands to Spaniards. Wealthy 
hacendados rushed to claim those lands, and indigenous leaders petitioned the authorities 
for justice. The authorities, however, did not carry out the dissolution of the Indian 
republics, for they relied on indigenous leaders to collect tributes and to maintain order 
within indigenous populations. 

In 1766-1767, peasants, miners, and the urban poor revolted throughout the 
districts of Guanajuato, San Luis Potosi, and Michoacan, Real del Monte, and Veracruz 
in what constituted the most serious rebellion in New Spain in two centuries. After 
Galvez’s punitive expeditions of 1767, the authorities rolled back many of their earlier 
demands. Lack of funds forced them to scale back the size of the militia, and the abuses 
of alcaldes mayors led the Spanish authorities to rely once more on indigenous leaders. 
On October 17, 1767, the vecinos of Papantla revolted against their alcalde mayor, 
Alonso de Barga, who monopolized the purchase of vanilla and candle wax produced by 
the Indians and who was particularly notorious for his abuse of the indigenous 


population. In one occasion, he ordered cutting down 1,350 fruit trees that belonged to 


°° Ibid, 265. 
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the Indians as retaliation against their protests. Instead of following Galvez’s model of 
brutal repression, the Spanish sent Oidor Blas de Basaraz to pacify the region. Basaraz 
entered Papantla accompanied only by a small escort, arrested the alcalde mayor and filed 
eleven major charges against him, and returned to Mexico City accompanied by thirty- 
three Indian leaders, who came to the capital to turn themselves in. The Indians received 
a symbolic sentence of three years of public service, to be met at home in Papantla 
whenever they had spare time and after tending to their fields. 

In the Iztcar region, the repression that followed the rebellion of 1781 did not 
crush popular resistance. On the contrary, numerous documents in Ramo Tierras at the 
AGN show that the pueblos continued filing claims against the usurpation of their lands 
and water after the rebellion. From 1783 to 1786, the vecinos of Santo Domingo 
Ayotichan, jurisdiction of Izicar, engaged in a land dispute with Manuel Castillo, owner 
of Hacienda San Marcos. The authorities sided with Castillo and ordered the arrest of an 
Indian named Ventura, accusing him of inciting the Indians to claim the lands.°°! 
Likewise, vecinos of the pueblo of San Agustin Tepexco engaged in land disputes with 
the Augustinians who owned the distilleries of San Nicolas Cuayuca and San Nicolas 
Tolentino from 1707 to 1796.°” In 1790, vecinos of the pueblo of La Asuncién Tatela, 
jurisdiction of Izucar, filed a claim against José de los Rios, owner of the Hacienda del 


Espiritu Santo, for usurpation of their lands.°°° 


°° Michael Thomas Ducey, A Nation of Villages: Riot and Rebellion in the Mexican Huasteca, 1750-1850. 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2004), 30-44. 
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The Bourbon reforms encouraged Spaniards to sue Indian pueblos in order to 
obtain some of their “excess” lands. From 1767 to 1807, Miguel Diaz de Olivan, owner 
of Rancho El Salado, and Juan Sobreira y Bolafio, owner of the Hacienda de San José 
Iztcar, engaged in a legal battle against the vecinos of the pueblos Santiago Zacango and 


Santiago Mitepec, over ownership of excess pueblo lands.°™ 


In a separate case, vecinos 
of the pueblos of San Felipe Ayutla and San Lucas Colucan litigated against the 
Augustinians, who owned the sugar hacienda of San Nicolas Tolentino built on pueblo 
lands.°> 
In 1787, the Bourbons reorganized the viceroyalty of New Spain into several 

intendencias to be governed by intendentes, strong bureaucrats who responded directly to 
the Viceroy. The intendancy of Puebla thus became a smaller unit, for many of the 
territories formerly under the jurisdiction of Puebla now fell under the intendancies of 
Veracruz and Oaxaca. Hacendados from the valley of Atlixco exported much of the 
wheat they produced to Cuba, but starting in the 1780s they faced stiff competition from 
U.S. growers, and their exports declined. As a result, the wheat growers of the Atlixco 
district suffered economic losses from that decade onwards. In the sugar producing 
districts of Izicar and Cuautla, conversely, the economy remained affluent.°®° 

The growers of Atlixco tried to keep their haciendas in production by forcing the 


workers to remain on the property. Since the 1770s, estate owners from the districts of 


San Juan de los Llanos, Atlixco, and Huexotzinco sought the support of the authorities 


° AGN, Tierras, v. 926, exp. 2, f. 174. 
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for compelling workers to stay in the haciendas. One way estate owners kept gafanes 
(resident workers) laboring in their properties was by trapping them into indebtedness. In 
the 1770s, however, large groups of peasants repeatedly appealed to the Viceroy and the 
Audiencia arguing that not only they were not indebted to the hacendados, but that they 
had not been paid for their labor in a long time and that the hacendados abused them 
physically and verbally. Estate owners, in response, repeatedly stated that by nature the 
workers were “drunken” and “‘idle,” and that unless they kept them busy they would 
resort to vice.” 

The highest positions in academia and administration were reserved only to 
Spaniards, which generated tremendous resentment among criollos and actually 
contributed to the formation of what Tanck de Estrada calls criollo nacionalismo 
intelectual. Criollos knew they were as qualified or even more than those newly arrived 
from the metropolis and yet they faced institutional discrimination in their own land. In 
1789, criollo scientist and scholar José Antonio Alzate recorded his observations about a 
newly arrived Spanish botanist, 

Concibi6 que Ilegaba a un pais monstruoso, Ileno de barbaros, y que venia 
a manifestar las riquezas que la naturaleza nos presenta, y que en otros 
paises son exquisitos, y ha encontrado mas instrucci6n que la que 
concebia, y esto le tiene bien mortificado: pues sepa usted que la quimica 
y demas ciencias naturales no son exoticas en el pafs, se cultivan con mas 
aplicacién que la que usted juzga.°*® 

The works of John Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Montequieu, Thomas Paine, 


Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson were especially influential in the Spanish 


American colonies. Particularly important were the writings that challenged the concept 


°°” Hamnett, Roots of Insurgency, 85. 
°% Cited in Tanck de Estrada, “Ensefianza y nacionalismo intelectual” 95, 
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that God himself gave kings dominion over their realms. Instead, John Locke and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau argued there is a social contract between government and the people, 
where the people give power to government and in exchange government is obligated to 
protect the rights of the people. When kings misuse their power and abuse the people 
instead of protecting them, the people have the right and the moral obligation of replacing 
or overthrowing tyrannical governments. 

Enlightened ideas challenged the concept of biblical infallibility and held that the 
Bible was a human creation, and many priests embraced enlightened ideas in an attempt 
to reconcile science and religion. The Spanish crown and the Catholic church censored 
and banned literature they deemed subversive from their subjects for centuries, but the 
proliferation of ideas during the Enlightenment magnified the problem. For those 
interested in new ideas, one way to select such sources of knowledge was to find out the 
Inquisition’s reason for banning them. In the Gazeta de México of February 2, 1798, for 
example, the authorities published the rationale for banning M. Volney’s Les Ruines, ou 
Meditations sur les revolutions des Empires for being a “summary of all the evil systems 
which the libertines of all times had invented and surpassed in maliciousness all the 
writings of Hobbes, Espinosa, Voltaire, and others.” In his article, “The French 
Revolution in Mexico,” John Rydjord remarked, “[i]t would not be unreasonable to 
believe that such a review would stir up considerable interest in the book.”°”” 

Monarchs used ideas of the Enlightenment to run their empires with scientific 
efficiency. The reforms that the Bourbon monarchs of the Spanish empire implemented 
°® John Rydjord, “The French Revolution and Mexico,” The Hispanic American Historical Review 9, no. 1 
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were based precisely on ideas of the Enlightenment. Conversely, ideas of the 
Enlightenment reached the literate population of the Spanish empire. The Enlightenment 
was not the sole preserve of the intellectual elites, for even though they I created the most 
prominent works, but there was also a low Enlightenment, “the domain of those who 
were denied admission to this upper sphere, and earned their living as hacks, who were 
lucky if they were published at all.”°”! 

Ideas of the Enlightenment spread throughout the Spanish empire alongside with 
the Bourbon’s efforts to modernize the empire. Smuggling of banned books was 
common, and reading groups formed throughout the Americas. Priests were especially 
represented amongst those groups. Thus, enlightened priests in many cases popularized 
novel ideas among their parishioners. In small indigenous churches, European concepts 
fused with long-standing indigenous ideas of communal government and territoriality. In 
Magistrates of the Sacred, William Taylor argues that in the eighteenth century it was 
pueblo priests who served as intermediaries between the local and the global worlds. The 
inhabitants of indigenous pueblos, according to Taylor, were aware of world events. 
Indigenous people constantly related to mestizos, mulattos, criollos, and Spaniards. 
Furthermore, pueblo priests served as intermediaries by sharing and discussing 
enlightened ideas with vecinos of the pueblos. In this sense, Taylor asserts that while 
there were definitive differences between the worlds of Spaniards, castas, and Indians, 
there was also a common awareness of global events, “a shared culture that this history of 


priests and parishioners suggests is a key to Mexico’s 18" century history.”°”” 


aie McLean, The Enlightenment, 6. 
°” William B. Taylor, Magistrates of the Sacred: Priests and Parishioners in Eighteenth-Century Mexico 
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The Spanish lost the Seven Years War to the British, and at the Treaty of Paris in 
1763 they ceded them the Florida territory and the Mediterranean island of Minorca. The 
Spanish, however, gained the enormous Louisiana territory from the French, and soon 
large number of colonists from formerly French Louisiana moved to New Spain. The 
Seven Years War exposed the dismal conditions of the decrepit Spanish military and 
convinced the Bourbon monarchs to streamline the imperial administration, modernize 
the army, and maximize the profits from their overseas empire. In practice, this meant 
enforcing royal monopolies, increasing tributes, and removing the privileges of criollos, 
indios de conquista, and native leaders. This was in contrast to the regime’s need for 
Indian cooperation, which is the crux of the contradiction of the Bourbon reforms. 

Indians, blacks, mulattos, mestizos, and criollos articulated clear challenges to the 
legitimacy of Spanish control starting in the 1760s. Those born in New Spain interpreted 
the Bourbon reforms as an attempt by the state to extract and demand more of them 
without giving anything in return. Furthermore, these colonial subjects articulated an 
argument for home rule in which they denounced the obsolescence of a government by 
the Spanish and argued for the crowning a king born in Mexico. For over two centuries, 
pueblo priests functioned as intermediaries between colonizers and colonized, as they 
legitimated Spanish rule on one hand and by defended the pueblos against abuse by the 
Spanish on the other. Removing the religious orders from Indian churches and replacing 
them with secular clergy further eroded the legitimacy of the state, giving way to 
accusations that the king of Spain violated the laws of God. The expulsion of the Jesuits, 
beloved by vecinos in locales such as Mexico City, Puebla, Atlixco, San Luis de la Paz, 


Valladolid, San Luis Potosi, Nayarit, and Guanajuato, was the straw that broke the 
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camel’s back. In the eyes of vecinos, the king of Spain was no longer God’s appointed 
authority on earth, and those born in the New Spain felt they were entitled to rule 
themselves and to crown a king native to their land. 

Bourbon enforcement maximized the wealth extracted from the colonies while 
humiliating all sectors of the population born in the overseas colonies. The empire 
increased the amounts of tribute that criollos, Indians, and castas were required to pay. 
The crown removed previous privileges enjoyed by indios de conquista and by 
indigenous leaders while increasing the amounts of tribute that they all had to pay. 
Taking away “excess” lands from Indian republicas further enriched owners of large 
estates while it aggravated the impoverishment of the indigenous population. Burdened 
by tributes they could not pay, many mulattoes and blacks went into hiding. Criollos also 
felt humiliated. Many of them descended from the conquistadors, and they felt degraded 
by the countless new regulations they had to follow and by their exclusion from elite 
positions in clergy, military, and bureaucracy. From the perspective of the empire, they 
were providing their subjects with Christianity and a relatively peaceful world but, from 
the point of view of colonial subject, the Spanish crown demanded more and more from 
its overseas subjects while offering nothing in return. 

The authorities attempted to remove banned literature by confiscating and burning 
condemned books and by prosecuting those who owned them. Such an endeavor, a 
Spanish bureaucrat said in 1791, "[t]o prevent the arrival of papers and letters is not only 


99573 


most difficult, but impossible. In fact, intellectuals such as Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla 


°”? Cited in Rydjord, “The French Revolution in Mexico,” 64-65. 
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and idealists such as the members of the secret society “Los Guadalupes” feverishly 


found, purchased, read, and discussed the books of the French Revolution. 


Conclusion 

This chapter traced the coming and the process of the proto-nationalist rebellions 
that engulfed New Spain in the second half of the eighteenth century. It outlined the 
survival of Indian spiritual expressions through syncretism with Christianity, the 
contribution of education to a proto-nationalist identity, and the resistance to exploitation 
and to usurpation of land by Indians and castas. This chapter also explored how the 
concept that Eric Van Young definition of “naive monarchism” did not contradict the 
millenarian vision of popular classes in regions such as Guanajuato, San Luis Potosi, and 
Michoacan for crowning an Indian king —and sometimes a black king — in New Spain, 
while claiming loyalty to the king of Spain. The next chapter will analyze the Izucar 


rebellion of the early 1780s within the context of the concepts explored in this chapter. 
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Chapter V: The Uprising, 1780-1782 


La provincia estaba inundada de muchas gentes de varias castas 
acostumbradas a la ociosidad y poseidas de vicios que aumentando la 
relajacion infundian animosidad a los malhechores, y para expurgarla 
pidio lista de los advenedizos, forasteros, vagos y mal entretenidos [...] y 
se condujeran a disposicion del Gobernador de Veracruz los que fueran 
aptos para el servicio de la Real Armada en la Escuadra de la Habana 
necesitada de marineria y tripulacion y los demas se dirigieran aqui para 
darles la aplicaci6n correspondiente. Los treinta y dos reos que van 
mencionados y 47 que condujo el Cabo Joseph Garcia se han pasado a la 
Nueva Carcel del Juzgado de la Acordada. 

Viceroy Martin de Mayorga. 


Uno de los execrables crimenes que incurrieron los pérfidos tumultuarios 
Jue la abominable maldad de despedazar el dosel en que pendia la 
sagrada efigie del Rey. 

Viceroy Martin de Mayorga.” 


La sublevacion de naturales en Izucar... intranquilizo a[l Virrey] don 
Martin de Mayorga durante su duracion, pues temio ver en ella un caso 
de rebelion semejante al ocurrido por aquellos momentos en el Peru, 
alentado por Tupac Amaru. Por eso inmediatamente que conocio la 
noticia de la captura y ajusticiamiento de éste la public6é en bando 
(septiembre de 1781) para que cundiera el temor entre los amotinados y 
sirviera de ejemplo. 

José Joaquin Real Diaz and Antonia M. Heredia Herrera.*” 


On the 21“ and 22™ of J anuary of 1781, the people of Izicar revolted against the 
authorities. In a letter to Viceroy Martin de Mayorga, alcalde de la corte Joseph de Urizar 
reported that the rebels had destroyed the government palaces, broken the royal coffer of 


tributes and stolen the money, torn down the public archive, and destroyed the personal 
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papers of the alcalde mayor. The rebels also broke into the public jail, took its provisions, 
and released all the inmates. Finally, the alcalde de la corte indicated that the rebels also 
broke the frame of the king’s portrait in pieces, an “execrable crimen” committed by 
“pérfidos tumultuarios.”>”” 

This chapter will illuminate the dynamics of the Iztcar rebellion of the early 
1780s, highlighting its multi-racial composition. It will also reveal the rebel’s rejection 
not only of local Spanish rule, but of the king of Spain himself; as well as their demand 
of pueblo rights, or self-determination. This episode in colonial Mexican history likewise 
illustrates how local Spanish elites attempted to control Indian pueblo elections, the 
nuances of Spanish oppression, and the rift that existed within local Spanish elites and the 
Spanish crown. Analyzed within the concepts explained in chapter three, the evidence 
also suggests the nationalist nature of this rebellion. 

An obvious explanation for this rebellion would be that it began as a revolt for 
political representation. In December of 1780, the Spanish alcalde mayor of Izucar, Don 
Francisco de Paula Ximeno, imprisoned newly elected Indian governor of Izticar, 
Antonio Vicente Ramos, and imposed José Martin in that position. Dofia Maria de las 
Nieves, who was married to Ramos, remained free and actively worked in her husband’s 


defense.>”® 


However, the historical events leading up to the rebellion, as well as a reading 
of the primary sources from the Mexican archives, reveal much deeper meanings. The 
defacing of the king’s portrait, for example, suggests not only a deep resentment against 


local Spanish elites, but also the pueblo’s repulsion for the Spanish king and even a desire 


for independence. 


a7 AGN, Correspondencia de Virreyes, la. serie, v. 128, exp. 970, f. 138. 
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This narrative, drawn from official records, illustrates the difficulty of fleshing out 
the history of subaltern groups. Specifically, it exemplifies the fact that often the only 
references about commoners left in the archives are those in which impoverished people 
of color face the coercive force of colonial courts. The principal primary records used in 
this chapter are those available in Mexican archives. These accounts reveal the 
perspectives of the Spanish elites in the reports of Joseph Antonio de Urizar, alcalde de la 
Real Sala del Crimen, to the viceroy; and in the correspondence by Antonio Lopez 
Matoso, the Spanish governor of the Province of Tlaxcala, and by viceroy Martin de 
Mayorga, to king Carlos III. 

Conversely, the main published account of this episode in colonial Mexican 
history, a book chapter by José Joaquin Real Diaz and Antonia M. Heredia Herrera, is 
based on documents from the Archivo General de Indias in Seville, Spain. Real and 
Heredia argue that this event was the most significant Indian revolt in New Spain during 
the administration of viceroy Mayorga (August 13, 1779 to April 28, 1783), one that 
could potentially have grown to proportions similar to those of the Tupac Amaru 
rebellion in the Andes.” While the authors disparage Mexico’s indigenous population as 
they apologize for the Spanish colonial authorities, they still admit that abuses by Spanish 
colonial officials compelled the inhabitants of Izucar to revolt. 

Real and Heredia examined the confessions of those arrested for participating in 
the Iztcar revolt. Their testimonies revealed that the alcalde mayor Francisco de Paula 
Ximeno, his lieutenant, Vicente Garcia, and his public scribe, José Santibafiez, violated 


the elections held at Izucar’s republica de indios, imposed governors upon it, and terribly 


>” Real and Heredia, “Un problema de gobierno interior,” 175. 
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mistreated and exploited the Indians. Real and Heredia’s account is especially important, 
since they draw their conclusion from eyewitness records and from reports of 
interrogations of the participants in the rebellion only available on site at archives in 
Spain. Conversely, this chapter is based on documents found in Mexican archives. Real 
and Heredia also conclude that castas did not participate in the rebellion whatsoever. 
However, an analysis of primary sources found at the AGN strongly suggests that 
significant numbers of impoverished people of all ethnicities revolted alongside the 
Indians. Furthermore, demographic data in chapter two and within this chapter indicates 
that castas outnumbered Indians in the pueblo of Iztcar at the time of the rebellion. 

In early December of 1780, the indigenous people of Izucar had gathered to elect 
the officials that were to lead their republica de indios for the following year. For the 
position of governor, they had elected Antonio Vicente Ramos, one of their own, who 
swore to continue litigating against the abuses of corrupt Spanish hacendados and 
officials.°*’ Ramos belonged to an Indian family with a long tradition of leadership. He 
was the son of Santiago Ramos, who had been governor of the Indian republic in several 
occasions. Unlike other parts of New Spain, where the Indian nobility survived for much 
of the colonial period, all the Indians living in Izucar by the mid-eighteenth century were 
classified as commoners. This does not preclude the existence of a degree of social 
stratification within the pueblo; nevertheless, it was from the commoner class that 
prominent Indian families originated.>*! 

The election of Ramos as Indian governor threatened Ximeno. Ramos, on behalf 


of the pueblo, refused to continue serving as Ximeno’s grain distributor (repartidor de 


°° Thid, 172. 
5g Dorothy Tanck de Estrada, Pueblos de indios y educacion, 39. 
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granos) for the community. Ximeno used that office to enrich himself in agreement with 


582 


the Spanish prosecutor of the province, Don Rafael Lucero.” The Spanish crown created 


the position of grain distributor to prevent hoarding of basic foodstuffs such as wheat and 


583 


maize.” The dangers of hoarding included inflation which, as in the case of Mexico City 


in 1692, could cause starvation and lead to food riots.-** 


By controlling the grain 
distributor, Ximeno inflated the price of maize, thus enriching himself while 
impoverishing and endangering the community.°® 

According to Real and Heredia, testimony from the interrogated revealed that the 
alcalde Ximeno and his officials rejected the Indians’ election of Antonio Vicente Ramos 
as their governor. Not wanting to take the chance of losing control of the grain 
distributor, Ximeno had Ramos imprisoned for many years and imposed José Martin 
instead as governor of the reptblica, an appointment that the viceroy ratified. 

Ximeno and Santibafiez had publically expressed that José Martin would be easy 
to manipulate. But even Martin proved he was no puppet, and repeatedly challenged 
Ximeno’s abuses of the population. Once Martin claimed his position as an Indian leader, 
he took up the defense of the republica and continued litigating against the Spanish elites. 
The vecinos complained to Urizar that the alcalde mayor and his scribe had publically 


offended Indian governor Martin, making it transparent that the vecinos supported Martin 


and that manipulating or ignoring indigenous elections did not always render the goals 
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that Spanish elites pursued.>*° Real and Heredia specifically write that Ximeno, Garcia, 
and Santibafiez had earlier imprisoned their Indian council scribe, Marcos Pérez, and the 
Indian leader of the barrio (ward) of San Bernardino, José Antonio Corona, and were out 
to arrest Indian governor Martin. 

Ximeno’s actions also exemplify the interference of Spanish officials in Indian 
politics. According to Robert Haskett, in pre-Columbian times, when a tlatoque died, his 
successor was “selected from among a small group of related heirs through a sort of 
consensus voting system on the part of the nobility.”°*’ Spanish law disrupted Indian 
politics by requiring Indian pueblos to hold elections every two years. Voting, 
nevertheless, remained restricted as in pre-Hispanic times to the upper levels of local 
Indian society. Over time, pueblo priests gained influence over local elections.°** Starting 
in 1622, the Spanish crown banned the involvement of priests, non-Indians, and Spanish 
officers in elections held at Indian pueblos, and from that moment forward proof of 
Spanish involvement or manipulation made an election legally invalid. Factions existed 
within Indian altepetl before the Spanish conquest, and they continued during colonial 
times. 

According to Haskett, occasionally 

the electoral process became mired in protracted disputes, sometimes 
lasting until the next election and usually centered around the selection of 
a governor... The Spanish system undoubtedly gave indigenous politicians 
a chance to use litigation as a means to power, but those same politicians 


did not need to be instructed by their conquerors in the fine points of the 
electoral discord.” 


°8° Real and Heredia, “Un problema de gobierno interior,” 170-171. 
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Martin likely belonged to a local faction rival to that of Ramos, and took advantage of the 
support that the Ximeno gave him. However, the alcalde mayor soon found out that his 
appointee would not do his bidding either, for even Martin eventually defended the 
interests and the dignity of his constituents. 

The rebels asserted that the alcalde mayor rejected Ramos because he believed 
that Martin, after being imposed as Indian governor, would not oppose him and would be 
easy to corrupt. The alcalde was using the illegal repartimiento de mercancias as a means 
to extract tribute in excess of 2,204 pesos per year. The alcalde mayor had also deprived 
the Indian pueblo of water from rivers and streams, which the vecinos needed for the 
irrigation of their crops. Instead, he had awarded the water to the owners of the Hacienda 
de Tetla. 

Correspondence between Don Antonio Lépez Matoso, the Spanish governor of 
the Province of Tlaxcala, and the king of Spain, shows a deeper significance to this story. 
Matoso related that the alcalde mayor of Izticar, in complicity with authorities and 
merchants, harassed the indigenous leaders of Iztcar, jailed them, and tried to prevent 
them from traveling to Mexico City and to Tlaxcala to voice their grievances. The alcalde 
mayor carried out the repartimiento de mercancias in Izticar, through which he forced the 
indigenous population to purchase the products of regional Spanish and castizo 
merchants at highly inflated prices. Such abuses reached a climax when the alcalde 
mayor jailed Martin, the governor of the Indian republic. 

A letter by viceroy Mayorga to king Carlos III indicates that the rebels went 


beyond only revolting against local abuses and that they did not claim loyalty to the king 
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of Spain, nor did they invoke his protection.”*~ The fact that the rebels defaced the king’s 
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portrait actually reveals that the rebels detested Spanish rule altogether.”*” For the crime 


of destroying the king’s portrait, colonial authorities fined the vecinos a large amount of 
money and confiscated the properties of those arrested.” ae 

Mayorga’s letter also reveals that the Spanish blamed Izucar’s mixed-race male 
vagrants for setting a poor example for the Indian population, as he banned more than 
seventy of them from the pueblo. The authorities condemned those who were able-bodied 
to service in the royal navy at Havana, while they took the infirm into the Acordada 
prison in Mexico City. The letter explicitly indicates that these vagrants were “‘castas.” 
The document also suggests that the Spanish elites believed that Indians were not capable 
of harboring sentiments of “animosidad” against their colonial overlords, and that the 
presence of these “mucha gente de varias castas acostumbradas a la ociosidad y poseidas 
de vicios” inspired resentment against Spanish rule in an otherwise docile Indian 
population. The sources are silent as to whether women participated in this rebellion.””? 

According to Real and Heredia, Izicar’s Indians appealed to viceroy Martin de 
Mayorga in documents dated December 13, 1780, and January 18, 1781 penned by 
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Procurador Don Mariano Pérez de Tagle.””” They complained that Ximeno, Garcia, and 


Santibafiez illegally extracted heavy tributes from the vecinos, and had illegally awarded 
the irrigation water normally used by the vecinos to Spanish hacendados. Their principal 


grievances were all too common; the abuses of Spanish authorities associated with long 
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standing practices of economic exploitation through the repartimiento system, 
humiliation of pueblo leaders, and the Indian’s frustration when higher authorities refused 
to defend them. These actions resulted in an uprising that exemplifies the turmoil that 
existed in indigenous villages throughout the Spanish American colonies near the end of 


the colonial period. 


Demographics 

There were two major churches in Izucar at this time; a church for approximately 
200 Spanish and casta families, and the church of Santo Domingo which served 
approximately 110 Indian families, meaning that Indians were approximately 35% of the 
population of the pueblo of Izucar. Ninety-four of these Indian families descended from 
indios de conquista who came from areas outside Izucar during the colonial period; many 
of them Tarascans from today’s Michoacan and Guanajuato. The remaining sixteen of 
those families were Nahuatl-speakers who traced their ancient origins to the Iztcar 
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area.~ Padre Manuel Vélez was appointed cura (priest) to the church Santo Domingo in 


Izucar in 1780. Vélez was a graduate of the Eximio Colegio de Tedlogos de Puebla, 


where he studied from 1772 to 1880. He entered the Colegio when he was eleven or 


1,°%° 


twelve years of age, which meant that he was born in 1760 or 176 This implies that 


he was probably nineteen or twenty years old when he took up the position of priest at the 
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San Domingo Church of Iztcar for Indians, and that he came to mediate between his 
parishioners and the Spanish authorities in his early twenties.” 

The main source for demographic data for the pueblo is the Padron, or 1792 
military census. Although this record does not include numbers for Indians, slaves, nor 
for females and children under twelve years of age of the moreno (dark-skinned mixed 
race descendants of Africans) and pardo (light-skinned mixed race descendants of 


°8 What this census 


Africans) categories, it does provide valuable additional information. 
provides is numbers for moreno and pardo males twelve years or older, for which it 
renders their numbers at 188.°”° The Padron divided the Izicar jurisdiction into three 
quarteles: 1) the pueblo of Izticar, 2) the Hacienda de San Nicolas, and 3) the pueblo of 
Tepexoxuma. The census indicates that in 1792, eleven years after the rebellion, the 
combined number of Spanish men, women, and children living in the first quartel, the 
pueblo of Izticar, was 458. Their mestizo counterparts were 658, and the number of 
castizos was 136.°”° 

Estimating the ratio of males twelve and older to their overall population that 
would include women and children, we can calculate the total number of morenos and 
pardos at approximately 620. We can, therefore, estimate the Spanish and casta 


population of the pueblo of Iztcar in 1792 at approximately 1854 inhabitants. Given that 


according to Real and Heredia, Indians, who were not included in the military census, 


°°? Torres Dominguez, “Colegiales del Eximio Colegio de Teologos de Puebla,” 73. 

a AGN, Padrones, v. 28. 

°° AGN, Padrones, v. 28, f. 25v. The figures above are approximate, as at this point we cannot estimate 
exactly what the population of the pueblo of Izicar was ten years earlier. 

om AGN, Padrones, v. 28. 
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were approximately 35% of the local population, we can estimate the number of Indians 


in the pueblo of Izucar in 1792 at approximately 1,000 individuals. 


Population of the Pueblo of Izucar by Ethnicity, 1792. 


Males Females Males Females Total 
twelve sixteen under under sixteen 
years of | years of age | twelve years of age 
age and and older years of 
older age 
Spaniards 
(peninsulars and 129 176 81 72, 458 
criollos) 
Castizos 38 52 23 23 136 
Mestizos 203 205 129 114 658 
Morenos and 188 n/a n/a n/a 602 
Pardos (estimated) 
Indians n/a n/a n/a n/a 1000 
(estimated) 
Total n/a n/a n/a n/a 2854 
(estimated) 


Data based in AGN, Padrones, v. 28, fs. 25v, 96v. 


Izdcar in the Late Eighteenth Century 

The differing accounts of Matoso and Urizar reflect the competing positions of the 
local Spanish elites and crown officials regarding the indigenous population. Matoso was 
a province governor appointed by the king of Spain. Conversely, Urizar reported the 
voices of the local elites. Urizar defended Ximeno and Santibafiez, whose concerns were 
in agreement with shopkeepers and with other Spanish and castizo merchants who 
viewed the limitations imposed by the Spanish crown as obstacles for their exploitation 
of the Indians. This is a pattern we also find in the process of independence, when many 
of the Latin American deputies to the Cortes de Cadiz expressed more conservative 


opinions than those of their Spanish counterparts. The Americans actually sought 
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independence to break free from the limitations that the Spanish crown placed on their 
exploitation of people of color.©' Conversely, Matoso’s position reveals the policies and 
goals of the Spanish crown, which established a series of strategies designed to maximize 
the surplus extracted from all inhabitants of the American colonies during the Bourbon 
era. This strategy included an efficient system of tax collection, as well as the 
enforcement of laws designed to rein in the greed of peninsulares and criollos in the 
colonies and to guarantee social peace.°”* 

Matoso’s account portrayed a magnanimous and paternalistic king who looked 
after the weak and the poor. Matoso stated that the Indians of Izucar were not revolting 
against the king; they were only revolting against the abusive Spaniards who were 
disobeying the king. Furthermore, Matoso reported that Urizar’s stories about the vecinos 
killing Spaniards and cursing the king and the Spanish government were nothing but 
propaganda designed to discredit the rebels. Other documents, however, prove the 
opposite.” Division amongst the elites ran deep. Besides Matoso, the vecinos of Izticar 
had another ally, “el Dr. Dn. Phelipe de Castro Palomino, a quien eligieron por Patrono 
cuando se intrincaron las revoluciones en su pueblo.” 

Documents pertaining to the Iztcar rebellion reveal another aspect of late colonial 


life in the New Spain, namely that the Spanish officials deprived criollos and castizos of 


the highest positions in military, clergy, and bureaucracy, and that local and regional 


°°! Marie Laure Rieu-Millén, Los diputados americanos en las Cortes de Cadiz: igualdad o independencia 
(Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1990); Jaime E. Rodriguez O., We Are “We Are 
Now the True Spaniards”’: Sovereignty, Revolution, Independence, and the Emergence of the Federal 
Republic of Mexico, 1808-1824 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2012). 

°°? AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 132v. 

°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 132v. 

6 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 143. 
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criollo elites saw their opportunity for wealth in the exploitation of castas. This process 
has echoes in Albert Memi, who in The Colonizer and the Colonized argues that, over 
time, local elites grow increasingly callous and become an enemy of the metropolis, for 
they see an enemy in the Crown’s efforts to regulate them.°” This is a phenomenon that 
began with the conquest, when the crown moved in to rein in the ambitions of the first 
conquistadores and sent officials from Spain, depriving conquistadors of the continuous 


domination of the colony.°” 


The Repartimiento System 
This rebellion also illustrates the division among the Spanish elites. The colonial 
system of local governance of indigenous pueblos gave alcaldes mayores “faculties 


[which] included the cognizance of civil and criminal jurisdiction in the first instance in 


99607 


Indian areas. This system of governance provided for the sale of such offices by the 


Spanish Crown. 
Alcaldes mayores received their appointments from Spain and paid “a fianza, an 


advance guarantee, which would ensure the Crown’s receipt of the revenues it trusted its 


99608 


administrators to collect.””’” Local Spanish elites throughout the empire, including those 


of Izticar, knew this. The alcaldes mayores earned an income from the Spanish Crown, 
but as Brian Hamnett notes for the neighboring province of Oaxaca, “the average salaries 


for the alcaldes mayores and corregidores in the locality were too small to cover their 


65 Albert Memmi, The Colonizer and the Colonized (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965). 

°° Luis Gonzdlez Obregon, Semblanza de Martin Cortés (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
2005), 49-64. 

°°” Brian Hamnett, Politics and Trade in Southern Mexico, 1750-1821 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971), 3. 

8 Thid, 4. 
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administrative expenditure.”°” Alcaldes mayores often borrowed the balance from 
merchants, whom they repaid by allowing them to extort the Indians to buy their 
manufactured products at highly inflated prices. The repartimiento de mercancias 
remained illegal for the entire colonial period, but high colonial authorities never cracked 
down on Spanish officials involved in. This arrangement allowed for the collection of 
taxes by the crown, and the clergy knew it. Pueblo priests often took the side of the 
Indian republics, and in some cases they even represented them legally.°'° As illustrated 
below, in the case of Iztcar, the priest at the Indian church mediated between Spanish 
officials and the rebels. 

This rebellion reveals that the repartimiento system involved not only local 
authorities, but also some members of the vice regal administration in Mexico City. The 
division among the Spanish colonial elites enabled indigenous leaders to find supporters 
and advocates amongst the Spanish regional governors, but the poor of Izticar were 
denied that option. Although Iztcar fell under the jurisdiction of Puebla, when the Izticar 
leaders sought allies in late 1780 and early 1781, they went to the governor of Tlaxcala 


instead. 


The Uprising 

Alcalde de la corte Don Joseph de Urizar reveals that the province of Izucar was 
“inundada de muchas gentes de varias castas acostumbradas a la ociosidad y poseidas de 
vicios que aumentando la relaxacion infundian animosidad a los malhechores.” Urizar 


proceeded to write a list of “los advenedisos, forasteros, bagos y mal entretenidos” with 


609 : 

Ibid, 5. 
°!° Peter Guardino, The Time of Liberty: Popular Political Culture in Oaxaca, 1750-1850 (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2005), 77. 
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the purpose of banning them from Iztcar, but reflecting upon the impact that their 
presence would have in other locales, he turned them to the Real Sala del Crimen instead, 
where they faced a summary trial. The Real Sala sentenced those who were able bodied 
to serve as sailors and crew to the Havana squadron of the Royal Armada. In total, 
seventy-nine prisoners had their possessions confiscated and were taken to the Carcel del 
Juzgado de la Acordada.°!! 

On the afternoon of January 21, 1781, Vicente Garcia and José Santibafiez, 
leading a small militia, came to the Barrio de La Magdalena, where the principales 
celebrated the inauguration of their newly elected government by consuming brebajes 
(drinks with alcohol content). The intention of the alcalde’s lieutenant and the scribe was 
to arrest the Indian governor José Martin, the Indian alcaldes, and the leaders of Izucar’s 
fourteen Indian barrios.°'” 

The indigenous population became alarmed by the presence of the troops, and at 
approximately 5:00 p.m. they started to toll the bells of the church of Santo Domingo. 
Padre Manuel Vélez allowed the indigenous leaders to take refuge in the church. The 
inhabitants of Izucar feared that the tolling of the bells announced a fire or similar major 
disaster, and soon approximately two thousand people met outside the church. This group 
included Indians, Spaniards, mulattoes, mestizos, and other castas. Soon, the vecinos of 
Izticar realized there was no fire, and they began to speculate as to why the bells were 
tolling. As the troops attempted to arrest the Indian leaders, the vecinos of Izicar fought 
them back and, according to Matoso, they continued ringing the bells of the church of 
°!! AGN, Correspondencia de Virreyes 1*. Serie, v. 128, exp. 970, fs. 136v-137v. 


612 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 132-132v; Real and Heredia, “Un problema de 
gobierno interior,” 164. 
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Santo Domingo as a sound of alarm, calling on the people of Izticar to defend themselves. 
During the course of the day, the crown’s soldiers killed sixteen men and wounded many 
more. The pueblo, then, turned to mutiny. 

One official version, provided by Antonio Lopez Matoso, Spanish governor of 
Tlaxcala, asserted that the rebels neither killed anyone nor cursed the king or the viceroy. 
The Tlaxcala governor argued that the allegations that the Indians did those things were 
lies invented by the local Spanish authorities at Izicar. The reality was the vecinos had 
mutilated the canopy protecting the king’s portrait.°'* This action, although irrelevant 
from the perspective of Matoso, is fundamental to understanding the ideology of the 
people of Izucar. The deportation of over seventy vagrants, as well as viceroy Mayorga’s 
assertion that they their bad example had encouraged the Indians to revolt, likewise 
suggests the multi-racial and nationalist nature of this episode in the history of colonial 
Mexico, one that bears striking similarities to those documented by Felipe Castro 
Gutiérrez and discussed in chapter three.°'* 

The rebels went into the jail and released all eighteen prisoners, including inmates 
accused of murder, robbery, and “amancebamientos,” or unmarried cohabitation. They 
then proceeded to the royal house where alcalde mayor Francisco de Paula Ximeno, who 
at the time was in Mexico City, lived, robbed and destroyed furniture and jewelry, threw 


all the papers of the archive into the streets, broke the safe that held the tribute money, 


°!3 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 132v. 

°!* Castro Gutiérrez, Movimientos populares en Nueva Espafia. Castro Gutiérrez’s reflection upon these 
rebellions in Nueva ley y nuevo rey merits repetition. “Estamos aqui ante lo que podria definirse como una 
conciencia nacional en negativo. Hay en estos acontecimientos un sentimiento de animadversi6on y 
resentimiento contra los metropolitanos. Se podria hablar de un “protonacionalismo”, que va mas alla del 
simple orgullo regional de los criollos del siglo XVII, que no veian contradicci6n entre ser americano y 
espafiol. Es, sin embargo, una conciencia en formaci6n, incompleta: se reconoce al rival, al enemigo, al 
detestado adversario. Pero la idea de una identidad propia, de un “nosotros” indiano es todavia vaga, 
incipiente y confusa. For this quote, see Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley y nuevo rey, 263-264. 
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and stole it. Upon mutilating the dosel (canopy) that held the portrait of the king of Spain, 
they tresspassed into the house of Don Bernando Fernandez de Nieva, second lieutenant 
of Provincial Dragoons, believing that lieutenant of alcalde mayor Vicente Garcia was 
there. Fearing for his life, Fernandez de Nieva had already gone into hiding.°° 

The uprising continued until approximately 10:00 a.m. the next day, Monday, 
January 22, 1781. In the early hours, the Indian governor and other Indian leaders took 
refuge inside the church of Santo Domingo and wrote a letter to Don Antonio Lépez 
Matoso, the Spanish governor of Talxcala. At dawn, alcalde Don Marcelo, alguacil 
mayor Martin Guela, and approximately twenty vecinos, began the journey to the city of 
Tlaxcala. 

At this time, the lieutenant of La Acordada, Don Rafael José de Velarde, and his 
son-in-law, Don Juan Crisdstomo de Zubia, entered the city of Izicar alone and unarmed. 
Velarde was Ximeno’s accomplice in the illegal extortion of the vecinos through 
repartimiento.°'° In the context of Izticar, this refers specifically to “los repartimientos de 
los otros vecinos tenderos, espafioles y castizos.”°'’ Velarde and de Zubia told the people 
they would advocate a pardon for them if they dispersed. Vecinos agreed to go home, but 
they demanded the removal of Ximeno, Garcia, and Santibafiez from office. Velarde and 
de Zubia did not guarantee that the demands of the vecinos would be met, but they 
managed to temporarily defuse the situation, and at about 10:00 a.m., the rebels went 


home.*® 


°!° Real and Heredia, “Un problema de gobierno interior,” 165. 
°!6 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 133. 

°!7 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 133-133v. 
°!8 Thid, 166. 
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But, as the priests of the church and the officers of La Acordada mediated to end 
the uprising, Don Tomas Rodriguez Pontén, captain of the Puebla Regiment of Dragoons, 
captain of the militia, and owner of the Hacienda San José, approached Iztcar at the lead 
of troops and armed workers. Rodriguez Ponton intercepted the Indian leaders and 
commoners that were under way to Tlaxcala to meet with Lopez Matoso. He escorted 
them to a location called La Angostura, where Indian governor don José Martin and 
many Indians who had not disbanded had gone.°”” 

Later that day, Rodriguez Ponton and his troops marched into Iztcar. Vecinos 
from the pueblo believed that they were under attack, and a second battle ensued. During 
the struggle, Ponton’s forces killed ten more people; while the rebels wounded Ponton 
and killed four of his soldiers. Most of Ponton’s forces dispersed, but some stayed and 
accompanied him to the pueblo of Tepexoxuma, located three leagues (approximately 
nine miles) north of the cabecera but within the Iztcar jurisdiction.°”° 

After Ponton fled, the Lieutenant of La Acordada, Don Rafael José de Velarde, 
and his son-in-law, Don Juan Criséstomo de Zubia, proceeded to crush the remaining 


621 


rebels. ~ The insurgents lost the battle, and thirty-two leaders and participants were 


arrested. Those Indians who were captured spent over eight months at La Acordada 
prison in Mexico City. 


Rafael José de Velarde wrote to alcalde mayor Francisco de Paula Ximeno about 


623 


the rebellion. ~ That letter, addressed to the alcalde mayor of Izticar, was instead 


*! Thid, 167. 
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delivered to viceroy Don Martin de Mayorga on January 23. The viceroy proceeded to 
order Don José Antonio de Urizar, alcalde de la Real Sala del Crimen, to lead troops into 
Iztcar and to crush the rebellion. Mayorga also ordered Urizar to subsequently 
investigate the causes of the uprising, instructing him to end the rebellion by responding 
to the rebels’ grievances and by punishing the ringleaders.°* 

Urizar then went to Atlixco, where he ordered the colonel of provincial dragoons, 
Don Antonio Raffalin, to prepare his troops for a march into Izticar.°° On January 30, 
Urizar marched into Tepexoxuma, reinforced by forty infantry soldiers from Atlixco. At 
Tepexoxuma, they found Pontén and his men, who could not join the campaign for they 
had not yet recovered from their wounds. Urizar then began collecting evidence, starting 
with Rodriguez Ponton’s soldiers and “‘criados,” who at the time were in Tepexoxuma. 
Urizar stayed at Tepexoxuma for the following two weeks. Then, on February 14, at 
approximately 3:00 a.m., Urizar and Raffalin marched their troops into Izicar. Upon 
reaching Iztcar, Urizar asked the priest of the church of Santo Domingo, Don Manuel 
Vélez, to mediate in order to prevent further confrontations.°”° 

Padre Manuel Vélez brought Urizar’s petition to the vecinos of Izticar, who asked 
that Urizar enter Izucar without any troops, “sin escolta ni siquiera piquete” (without an 
escort or even a picket). Urizar declined and instead told them that he would lead the 
dragoons into Izucar and demanded that the vecinos stayed inside their homes. Urizar 
allowed only for the Indian governor and Indian leaders to meet with him, with or 
without their priest. Vélez mediated, convincing the vecinos of Iztcar to allow Urizar and 
°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 137. 


°° Real and Heredia, “Un problema de gobierno interior,” 168. 
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Raffalin to lead the Atlixco provincial dragoons into the pueblo. At approximately 5:30 
a.m., on February 14, 1781, Urizar and Raffalin marched through the streets of Iztcar. 
The expedition included two companies of royal dragoons, a picket of pardo (mixed- 
raced descendants of Africans) soldiers, and a large group of well-armed men gathered by 
the lieutenants of the Acordada.*” 

Urizar, with assistance from “quadrilleros de la Acordada,” proceeded to imprison 
six ringleaders into the dungeons. Among those arrested were the “hija doncella” and the 
sister of Antonio Vicente Ramos. According to Matoso, Izucar’s Indians, men, women, 
and children, flanked by the Padre Manuel Vélez, peacefully surrendered to the Spanish 
authorities.°”* 

After listening the complaints by shopkeepers, Spaniard and castizo residents, as 
well as the Spanish authorities, Urizar instructed captain Rafael Velarde to arrest over 
ninety additional Indians, including Agustin Reyes and five women, whom the dragoons 
escorted and led to the dungeons of the prison of La Acordada, in Mexico City. Urizar 
remained in Izucar for over forty-five days. Before leaving, Urizar admonished the 
existing Spanish authorities to maintain order and warned the people to remain obedient 
to the Spaniards.°”” 

Agustin Reyes, who was Antonio Ramos’ compadre, stayed in Izucar to 
coordinate Ramos’s defense.**° Ximeno’s allies in Mexico City included an uncle who 


worked in the ministerio and hosted the vecinos from Izticar who came to Mexico City 


into his house. In the meantime, Ximeno left Garcia and Santibafiez in charge of the 


7 Thid, 168-169. 
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Izticar’s government. Garcia and Santibafiez proceeded to imprison anyone who tried to 
send correspondence to the viceroy or to travel to Mexico City on behalf of the 


community.™ 


Dealing with the Pueblo 

Upon taking control of Iztcar, Urizar dismissed the elected Indian officials and 
appointed an interim Indian government. He summoning the pueblo’s priests, vicars, and 
distinguished vecinos to choose the most qualified “personas de confianza” to lead the 
Indian cabildo, while the possessions of those involved in the revolt were confiscated to 
compensate the “Real Herario” for the expenses incurred by the uprising.*” Those 
appointed included Vicente de Orta as governor, Juan de Campos Cruz as alcalde de 
primer voto, Baltasar de Santiago as alcalde de segundo voto, Juan José Cholula and José 
Antonio Ortotin and regidores mayores, and others in minor positions. Urizar banned his 
newly appointed officials from meeting in the barrios, and ordered that their meetings 
take place only in a special room inside the church of Santo Domingo. Urizar also 
admonished the Indian leaders that they had to obtain permission from the Spanish 
alcalde mayor before arranging any meetings. 

The barrios of La Magdalena and of San Bernardino, the people of which were 
known for their participation in the revolt and whose leaders were in prison, were not to 
have an active vote nor delegates in the cabildo until they showed proof of remorse. 


Izucar’s Indians were banned from carrying weapons and from having them inside their 
y 


°! AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 132. 
°° AGN, Correspondencia de Virreyes 1*. Serie, v. 128, exp. 970, fs. 136v. 
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homes. They were also ordered to show deference to the Spanish local authorities.°* The 
new Indian governor proved to be temporarily faithful to his Spanish overseers, for he 
prevented the naturales of Izticar from freely entering and leaving the pueblo. A viceregal 
order then instructed the alcalde mayor of Iztcar to order Orta not to prevent the vecinos 
“la nativa libertad de entrar y salir en dicho pueblo para los fines que les convenga.”*™ 
Urizar called on the new indigenous government to guarantee that the town continued in 
total tranquility so that another rebellion would not occur anytime soon. This will not be 
the case, as the vecinos of Izticar would revolt again ten years later, in 1791.° 

Local Spanish authorities did not escape this process unscathed. The alcalde 
mayor of Izticar, Don Francisco de Paula Ximeno, lost his position and was replaced by 
Don Juan Sanchez Casahonda. Elsewhere in the document, Matoso also relates that the 
king “ha calificado los meritos del teniente y de Santibafiez en estos acaecimientos con la 
privacion de oficios, multas y destierro de Yzucar, en que se ha servido condenarlos.”*° 
It took more than one year for the courts to carry out this decision. Finally, on April 16, 
1782, the alcaldes del crimen of the Real Audiencia of New Spain ruled that the alcalde’s 
lieutenant and the public scribe of Izucar be fined 500 pesos each. Santibafiez was also 
deprived of the exercise of his position for two years and was banned from Iztcar for 
life.°’ 


On May 11, 1781, Don Juan Sanchez Casahonda, alcalde mayor of the 


jurisdiction of Izicar, asked permission to vicerroy Mayorga to travel to Mexico City for 


°* Tbid, 174. 
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two months. Citing the recent turbulence in the pueblo, the viceroy not only denied 
Casahonda’s petition, but also chastised his for attempting to leave the jurisdiction 


q.8 


unattende In his defense, Casahonda argued that “jamas he visto esta provincia con 


tanto sosiego y obediencia como lo esté en el dia.”°” 
The alcalde mayor proceeded to argue that the disturbances in Izucar were caused 
by outside agitators, by non-Indians who lived in the pueblo and stirred up the passions of 


otherwise docile, peaceful, and obedient Indians.” 


Irritated, the viceroy denied Sanchez 
Casahonda’s petition again, reminding the alcalde mayor that the disturbances in the 
pueblo of Izticar were too recent and that its alcalde mayor could not be absent under 
such circumstances. 

As late as August 1, 1781, seven months after the day of the uprising, the Spanish 
authorities still had not paid the troops that crushed the rebellion for their service. Don 
Antonio Raffalin, colonel of the Regiment of Provincial Dragoons of Puebla, who led the 
companies of free pardos of the city of Puebla against the Iztcar rebels, asked that his 
troops be paid the salary that corresponded to veteran dragoons, as well as the standard 
stipend for the time they spent in the Iztcar campaign. This event not only illustrates 
the involvement of the higher authorities on the oppressed population of Izucar, but also 
the contempt that they held for the black troops that held them crush Izucar’s civilians. 

It took approximately one year for the king of Spain to be notified about the 


rebellion and that alcalde de corte Joseph Antonio de Urizar had been commissioned to 


crush it and to investigate its causes. The king approved the measures taken by Urizar, 


°°8 AGN, Alcaldes Mayores v. 12, fs. 373-377v. 
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namely the imprisonment of thirty-two rebels, including the “governador, cavildo, y 
mandones de la Republica de Yzucar” whom the authorities took to the Prison of La 
Acordada; the confiscation of the properties of those named above; and the formation of a 
new indigenous government selected by “los curas y vicarios y vecinos distinguidos.” 
The king further instructed the viceregal authorities to make an exemplary punishment of 


the ringleaders and to remain vigilant to prevent events like this from happening again.°” 


Francisco Lopez Matoso Defended the Actors 

Two months after the rebellion, Urizar arrested the Spanish governor of the city 
and province of Tlaxcala, Don Antonio Lépez Matoso, who remained in the Prison of La 
Acordada over four months, dispossessed of his authority. Matoso was an influential 
Spanish official who had no qualms about bringing his defense before the very king of 
Spain. His correspondence with the king, spanning from November of 1782 to May of 
1787, reveals significant details about the causes of this rebellion.© 

In a letter to the king signed November 28, 1782, Matoso declared that on 
December 1, 1781 the tribunal of La Acordada acquitted and set free seventy-three 
people while it convicted thirteen for instigating and leading the rebellion. Six of those 
arrested never saw the light of day, for they died in the dungeons, “quedando en 
desamparo y miseria sus viudas y dos hijas doncellas.”** Among the deceased was 
Agustin Reyes, the compadre of Indian governor Antonio Vicente Ramos. 

Matoso argued that the local Spanish authorities had abused their power, for they 


only had a reason for arresting the thirteen that eventually faced conviction for leading 
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and instigating the rebellion. 


He made it clear that interrogation of the Indians led to 
his own arrest, for some of the Indians, likely under torture, declared that they suffered 
abuses from the alcalde mayor Francisco de Paula Ximeno, and that they went to Matoso 
for help and counseling in how to deal with abusive authorities. Their confessions made 
Matoso a suspect of conspiracy in the rebellion.™° 

Matoso conceded that the Indian leaders of Izticar came to visit him in December 
of 1780 and early January of 1781, and that in both cases they communicated through an 
interpreter, but they did not provide details about the content of their testimony.©*’ In 
their second visit, the Indian leaders asked Matoso to defend them from alcalde mayor 
Ximeno, who challenged the result of their elections. The naturales of Izticar specifically 
sought protection from the abuses of the alcalde mayor, who they accused of “graves 
extorsiones, y vexaciones.”™* 

Matoso recorded the allegations that Antonio Vicente Ramos brought to him, 
indicating that Ramos attempted to separate himself from the position of grain distributor 
at the service of the alcalde mayor. Ramos also sought to protect his fuero militar as 
salitrero, which he had earlier obtained from the viceroy.” Matoso agreed to talk to the 
viceroy on behalf the Indians of Izicar. Led by Vicente Ramos’s wife, Dofia Maria de las 
Nieves, the principales paid Matoso the money owed for the fees “para las instancias de 


confirmacion de la elecci6n que hicieron en el mismo Ramos para su gobernador en el 


presente afio de 1781 y, para las incidencias de capitulos contra su alcalde mayor Don 


°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 137. 

°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, f. 141v. 

7 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 142-142v. 
8 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, f. 150. 

AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 149-149v 
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, ; 650 
Francisco de Paula Ximeno.””> 


Matoso asserted that his dealings with the Indian leaders 
of Iztcar never had any criminal connotations, but that instead it was his Christian duty to 
defend them in the face of abuse, which he only did through legal means available to 
him.®! 

Matoso, then, had the power to sanction the election of Ramos as governor of the 
Indian republic. Matoso’s son transcribed the complaints that the principales brought 
against Ximeno and Santibafiez. The document specifically states that Ximeno and 
Santibafiez intimidated the Indian leaders through violence, making it dangerous for the 
principals to travel outside the pueblo, which the principales did anyway as they traveled 
to Tlaxcala.°* 

It becomes clear, then, that before the actual uprising the only action that Matoso 
took on behalf of the Indian leaders of Izucar was that of approving the election of 
indigenous officers, which is exactly what the Spanish authorities of Izicar were trying to 
prevent. Matoso stated that the reason behind the conflict at Izicar was that Ramos was 


not willing to continue to be the alcalde principal’s grain distributor, and that the Spanish 


authorities were trying to snatch a salitrera from the pueblo. 


Matoso’s Arrest and Imprisonment 

Ximeno dispatched captain Antonio Correa with orders for Matoso’s arrest. On 
the night of March 29, 1781, two months after the uprising, Correa and public scribe 
Rafael Lucero, accompanied by three commissioners of the Acordada, came upon 


Matoso’s residence, arrested him and placed him in the Carcel de la Acordada. While in 


°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, f. 149. 
®! AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 143. 
°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 143v-144v. 
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prison, Matoso recorded that he thought of himself as a respectable and influential 
member of society and protested being treated “como 4 el mas criminoso y vil pleve.”°™ 
Matoso, who was not used nor expected to ever spend three months of his life in the 
dungeons of La Acordada, also stated that the alcalde “le encerrd como el reo mas 
facineroso, vil y pleveyo.”°™* 

Matoso’s cell had neither a bed nor blankets. The cold nights of Mexico City soon 
ruined his health. His family members brought him two wooden stools, which he used as 
a bed, as well as “sabanas, y colchas pero sin conveniente colchon.” Matoso, already in 
his seventies, could not tolerate his poor conditions. On the fifth day of his imprisonment, 
Matoso managed to bring his physician in and obtained a reed mat (petate) which he used 
to block the barred but otherwise open window in his cell in order to avoid the cold 


655 


outside air from getting to him. ~~ Matoso remained in the Prison of La Acordada until 


August 9 of 1781. When his health deteriorated to alarming conditions, he was allowed to 


656 


go home. ~~ The authorities struck the charges against Matoso off the record, and never 


interrogated him again.’ 


Matoso’s Defense and Redemption 
The Spanish authorities brought charges against governor Matoso for his 
involvement in the Izucar incident, for he was “apoderado de aquel comutn y naturales” 


which means he was the pueblo’s legal representative.’ As Matoso proceeded to defend 


°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 134. 

°* AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 140v. 
°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 134v. 
°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 134v. 
°°” AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 136v. 
8 AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 147v. 
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his case, which was the main purpose of his correspondence with the king of Spain, he 
stated that he had been in the “servicio de V.M.” since 1730, which would have been his 
early twenties, since he is a septuagentarian in the early 1780s.°°? Matoso explained that 
alcalde mayor Ximeno believed that Matoso “obtenia el poder de los Indios.”°” 

Matoso complained that the dungeons of La Acordada destroyed his health. He 
explained that misconduct on the part of the Spanish officials who arrested and 
imprisoned him for over three months affected him and his family in three major areas: in 
his life, since being in the dungeons in his seventies for such long a period of time made 
him severely ill and shortened his life; in his honor, for it ruined his reputation and that of 
his family, for whom he desired successful political careers in the bureaucracy and 
marriage into prestigious Spanish families; and in his wealth, for he had to spend a large 
part of his life savings in his legal defense, taking care of his poor health, and he had also 
been deprived of his income as governor of Tlaxcala. 

Matoso demanded that his arrest and his presence in the prison of La Acordada be 
stricken off the record, that his position as governor of Tlaxcala be restored, and for 
financial compensation for the damages he and his family had suffered. Matoso also 
petitioned to king Carlos IV to send copies of their correspondence to the viceregal 
authorities and to instruct those authorities to compensate him 1500 pesos annually for 
the years that he was deprived of his position as well as the years that his imprisonment 
subtracted from his life. Matoso further asked that those wrongfully arrested in Izucar be 
compensated financially. Those included Indian leader Antonio Ramos, the surviving 
°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 137v, 145v. 


°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 133v. 
°°! AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 137v-138. 
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family of the deceased Agustin Reyes, and the other naturales wrongfully placed in the 
dungeons. 

King Carlos IV agreed that Matoso’s imprisonment had been an unfortunate error, 
but conceded that the rebellion of IzGcar was a serious issue, and that at the time the 
authorities of New Spain had done their duties when they imprisoned Matoso. Therefore, 
high colonial officials were not to be fined nor deprived of their jobs. Matoso’s record, 
however, had to be cleaned up of any incriminating notes and his good name was to be 
restored.° In Madrid, the king issued a royal ordinance on July 22, 1791, ordering 
Novohispano officials to write a note on Matoto’s record, indicating that he had been 
found innocent. Furthermore, he ordered that his two sons, Dn. Ygnacio Lépez Matoso 
and Dn. Joseph Miguel Lépez Matoso, be appointed to lifetime government positions in 


the Real Hacienda. 


Matoso’s sons were most likely born in the New Spain, and 
therefore were criollos. The elder Matoso himself was born in Havana, and thus not a 
peninsular either. He migrated to Spain in his youth, where he married and had children. 
Documents from the Casa de Contratacion in the Archivo General de Indias dated June 
25, 1760, record that king Felipe IV of Spain (reigned 1621-1665) appointed Antonio 
Lopez Matoso, natural of Havana, as governor of the city and province of Tlaxcala. 
The document mentions that the Spanish king authorized Lo6pez Matoso to travel with his 


wife, Maria Catalina Gémez de Sanz, natural of Escalona, Spain; their daughter, Maria 


Lopez, natural of Madrid, Spain; his brother in law, Manuel Gomez de Sanz, natural of 


°°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 127, exp. 64, fs. 138v-139. 

°°? AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 149, exp. 253, fs. 388-391. 

°° AGN, Reales Cédulas Originales v. 149, exp. 253, fs. 390. 

a AGI, Casa de la Contratacion, “Antonio Lopez Matoso,” Contratacion, 5503, N. 1, R. 3. June 25, 1760. 
Online. 
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Escalona; and their servant, Eugenia Lopez Rodenas, natural of Madrid. This 
document bears a tremendous significance. The Matosos left Cadiz in 1660. The fact that 
the king of Spain appointed Matoso as a colonial provincial governor, and promised high 
positions in the colonial bureaucracy to Matoso’s sons, reveals that restrictions against 
criollos entering the high bureaucracy were eroding. Furthermore, it also shows how the 
crown was becoming increasingly reliant on their cooperation in the face of peasant 
rebellions, and how affronts like the one against the Spanish governor of Tlaxcala had 


become unacceptable to the Spanish monarchy. 


Conclusion 

The confrontation between governor alcalde mayor of Izucar, Francisco de Paula 
Ximeno, and the Spanish governor of the province of Talxcala, Antonio Lépez Matoso, 
reveals how fragmented the colonial elites were by the late eighteenth century. The 
alcalde mayor and the Spanish governor had major rivalries and rival interests. The mere 
fact that Matoso received and listened to the grievances of the vecinos threatened Ximeno 
and the Izucar Spanish elites, for they worked together to illegally exploit Indians and 
castas. In doing so, Ximeno bypassed the Mexico City governing elites and disobeyed the 
orders of the king of Spain. The crown banned the local elite’s exploitation of the 
indigenous population, while local Spanish colonial elites continued oppressing the 
Indians through the forced labor of the repartimiento and the denial of political liberty. 

This chapter revealed the division within the Spanish dominant class and between 


the Spanish crown and the colonial elites. It also examined the Izticar rebellion of the 


6° AGI, Casa de la Contratacién, “Antonio Lopez Matoso,” Contratacion, 5503, N. 1, R. 3. June 25, 1760. 
Fojas 1R-1V. Online. 
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early 1780s, revealing the micro-dynamics of Spanish oppression and the resistance of 
Indians and castas who revolted together and expressed their abhorrence to Spanish rule 
and to the Spanish king. The next and final chapter will illustrate the dynamics of popular 


nationalism in the Atlixco-Izucar area during the nineteenth century. 
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Chapter VI: Fighting for Independence and Sovereignty, 1808-1862 


This chapter will examine popular participation in the Alixco-Iztcar area through 
the wars of independence, the wars between liberals and conservatives, and the popular 
resistance against the American invasion in 1847 and the French invasion in 1862. It will 
also illustrate how collective memories of those events influenced notions of official and 
popular nationalism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This chapter will 
demonstrate how nationalism grew among the popular classes in this region; how Indian, 
mestizo, and mulatto peasants adopted the discourse of liberals and articulated their own 
version of popular nationalism; and how they fought foreign occupations while wealthy 
merchants often supplied the invaders for a profit. The memories of Izucarenses’ 
participation in the struggles for independence, and of Atliscenses’ role in the resistance 
to American and French occupations, have influenced elite notions of official nationalism 
as well as popular forms of nationalism in Puebla. Trauma and forgetting are also 
important, as Atliscences chose not to remember the American’s shelling of their civilian 
population the night of October 19, 1847, and instead remember the episode as a heroic 
episode in which their local militias fought the Americans to the bitter end.°” 

Two major participant accounts of the time period covered in this chapter are 
those of Lucas Alaman and Carlos Maria de Bustamante. The writings of these two 
authors do not contradict the facts of the narrative, but rather complement each other in 


°°7 On the role that trauma and forgetting plays in historical memory, see Anderson, Imagined 
Communities, 187-206; Paul Ricoeur, Memory, History, Forgetting, trans. Kathleen Blamey and David 
Pellauer (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004). On the United States attack on the Mexicans in 
1846-1848 as a site of trauma, see also José Angel Hernandez, Mexican American Colonization During the 
Nineteenth Century: A History of the U.S.-Mexico Borderlands (Cambridge University Press, 2012), 17, 
230. On the American shelling of Atlixco in 1847, see Irving W. Levinson, “Wars within War: Mexican 
Guerrillas, Domestic Elites, and the Americans, 1846-1848” (PhD Dissertation, University of Houston, 
2003), 216-217. 
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the details. The major difference between them is in their ideological interpretation. One 
major example is the judgment they render on Miguel Hidalgo’s legacy. Whereas 
Bustamante praised Hidalgo as a patriot, Alaman vilified him as an agitator who 
unleashed bloodthirsty mobs upon peaceful civilians.~* The significance of Alaman and 
Bustamante to this dissertation is twofold. First, their records of this time period are the 
backbone of this chapter; second, they embody the major ideological rivalries among the 
Mexican elites, that of conservatives (Alam4n) versus liberals (Bustamante). 

Born in 1792, Alaman witnessed the sacking of the city of Guanajuato by 
Hidalgo’s forces. Later in life, he became the most prominent conservative and 
monarchist intellectual. Alaman edited extensive collections of primary sources. He also 
wrote a six volume history of Mexico based on his observations and extensive research. 
As aresult of his efforts and those of Ignacio L6pez Ray6n and José Maria Vigil, in 1823 
the national government reopened the old Archivo General de Nueva Espajfia as an 
archive open to the public under the new name, Archivo General y Publico de la Nacién. 
His death in 1853 crippled the conservatives ideologically. 

Conversely, Bustamante, born in 1774, was an Oaxacan intellectual and a close 
friend and ally of José Maria Morelos and of Mariano Matamoros. He eventually became 
a prominent liberal intellectual. Bustamante recovered many colonial-era codices and 
popularized important colonial books such as those by Sahagtin and by Chimalpahin. In 


addition, Bustamante wrote numerous original books, including a detailed history of the 


°°8 Carlos Maria de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico de la Revolucién Mexicana iniciada el 15 de Septiembre 
de 1810 por el C. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 4 vols. (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia, 1961-1963); Lucas Alaman, Historia de Méjico, 4 vols. (Mexico City: Editorial Jus, 1942). 

6 Moisés Gonzalez Navarro, El pensamiento politico de Lucas Alamén (Mexico City: El Colegio de 
México, 1952); Lucas Alaman, Disertaciones sobre la historia de la Republica Megicana desde la época 
de la conquista, 2 vols. (Mexico City: Imprenta de D. José Mariano Lara, 1844). 
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revolution for independence based on his own observations and on rigorous research. In 
his earlier years, Bustamante witnessed the United States invasion of Mexico in 1847 and 
published a narrative of those events before his death in September 29, 1848.°” 

In popular memory, the legacy of Hidalgo grew to mythical proportions while that 
of Iturbide diminished. In 1885, the campesinos of Conitaca, Durango, rose in arms 
against the oppression of the Porfirio Diaz’s regime. Among their demands were the 
emancipation of the pueblos as the fourth power of the state (after the executive, the 
legislative, and the judiciary), redistributing the land amongst the pueblos, creating public 
communal spaces, and making Dolores Hidalgo the capital of the nation.°”' 

The types of popular nationalism that became evident in greater Atlixco-Izucar 
during the early nineteenth century can also be explained within the context of Peter 
Guardino’s Politics and the Formation of Mexico's National State; Florencia Mallon’s 
Peasant and Nation; and Guy P. C. Thomson’s Patriotism, Politics, and Popular 
Liberalism in Nineteenth-Century Mexico.°” The examples in this chapter do not 
necessarily indicate national uniformity. As illustrated in Paul Hart’s Bitter Harvest, in 


nineteenth century Mexico members of both conservative and liberal elites were capable 


°° Lucina Moreno Valle, Vida de Carlos Maria de Bustamante (Mexico City: Universidad Auténoma 
Metropolitana Iztapalapa, 2007); Carlos Maria de Bustamante, El nuevo Bernal Diaz del Castillo, facsimile 
edition (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1994); “Chimalpahin Rewrites the Conquest: Yet 
Another Epic History?” in Susan Schroeder, ed., The Conquest All Over Again: Nahuas and Zapotecs 
Thinking, Writing, and Painting Spanish Colonialism, ed. Susan Schroeder (Brighton: Sussex Academic 
Press, 2010), 101-123). 

°7! “Plan de Conitaca,” in Nicole Giron, Heraclio Bernal: ;Bandolero, cacique, o precursor de la 
Revolucién? (México: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 1976), 78-79. 

6” Deter Guardino, Peasants, Politics and the Formation of Mexico's National State: Guerrero, 1800-1857 
(Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1996); Florencia Mallon, Peasant and Nation: The Making of 
Postcolonial Mexico and Peru (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995); Guy P. C. Thomson with 
David G. LaFrance, Patriotism, Politics, and Popular Liberalism in Nineteenth-Century Mexico: Juan 
Francisco Lucas and the Puebla Sierra (Wilmington: Scholarly Resources, 1999). 
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of using both legal and violent means to take peasants’ lands.°” The conflict between 
these two elite factions, however, gave peasants the power to negotiate their allegiance to 
either group in exchange for protection of their land. These conditions led some peasant 
leaders, such as Manuel Lozada in Nayarit, to forge alliances with conservative and 
monarchist elites in order to maintain their local autonomy often threatened by liberal 
elites.” 

In his study of Guerrero, Peter Guardino documented how popular groups adapted 
to criollo liberalism, allied with regional leaders, claimed the promises of political 
representation, and strengthened the bridge between criollo elites and Indian, mulatto, 
and mestizo peasants. This process was best exemplified by the constituents of Vicente 
Guerrero, one of very few mulattos who achieved social mobility into the national elites, 
and one who “stressed the need to extend citizenship rights to his mulatto followers.”°” 
Florencia Mallon offers a similar perspective on this topic. According to Mallon, peasants 
in Morelos and the Huasteca appropriated the nationalist discourse of the liberal elites, 
but negotiated the building of a less hierarchical society by bringing their local demands 
for agrarian and social justice to the fore.” Popular nationalism was evident in the mid- 
nineteenth century when workers and peasants took on the challenge of the national 
democratic liberal discourse, demanding the creation of a society in which they would be 
equal participants. Additionally, Guy P. C. Thomson demonstrates that the indigenous 


communities of northern Puebla expanded their vision of their nation as they participated 


° Paul Hart, Bitter Harvest: The Social Transformation of Morelos, Mexico, and the Origins of the 
Zapatista Revolution, 1840-1910 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2005). 

°* Jean Meyer, Manuel Lozada: El tigre de Alica; general, revolucionario, rebelde (Mexico City: 
Tusquets, 2015). 

ele Guardino, Peasants, Politics, and the Formation of Mexico, 80. 
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in the patriotic liberal wars against conservative and monarchist forces.*” This 
participation also emboldened otherwise impoverished workers and peasants, who 
embraced the responsibilities and demanded the privileges of their citizenship in the 


Mexican nation. 


Background 

During the spring of 1808, news rapidly spread throughout the Spanish American 
colonies that the French armies had occupied Spain, and that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
taken Spanish King Carlos IV and his heir prince and future King Fernando VII hostages. 
Throughout New Spain, governors and cabildo members of reptblicas de indios 
expressed their support to the Spanish King and their opposition to the French. In June 4, 
1808, José Mufioz, Indian governor of Tlaxcala, and the twelve members of the 
republic’s council, sent a letter to the viceroy, stating, 


Si todas las ciudades de este vasto continente deben manifestar su lealtad a 
nuestro amado rey y Sefior D. FERNANDO VIL, (Q.D.G.) {cuanto mas 
obligada lo estara Tlaxcala, que como la primera de ellas ha sido con 
frecuencia regraciada por la piedad de nuestros soberanos monarcas, en 
premio del vasallaje que rindié gustosa a la corona de Espafia? Si, 
Poderoso Sefior, esta misma Tlaxcala es la que al cabo de doscientos 
noventa y un anos de aquella feliz época, tiene hoy el distinguido honor de 
renovar a los pies del dosel de V.A. su constante lealtad, y de protestar 
bajo el mas solemne y religioso juramento, que por Dios nuestro Sefior y 
los Santos Evangelios, presta en las poderosas manos de V.A. que quiere 
(y lo quiere absolutamente) morir bajo la distinguida apreciada 
dominaci6n de su amado rey y Sefior D. FERNANDO VII; justificado 
gobierno del real consejo de Regencia que en su soberano nombre manda, 
y de la alta proteccién de V.A.°” 


an Thomson, Patriotism, Politics, and Popular Liberalism. 

°78 “4 de Junio de 1810: Proclama de los Tlaxcaltecas, invitando a los indios de la Nueva Espaiia para 
resistir a Napoleon,” in Colecci6n de Documentos para la Historia de la Guerra de Independencia de 
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Similarly, three weeks later, on June 27, 1808, Anastasio de Luna, governor of the 
republica de indios of the city of Querétaro, and the twelve members of the Indian 
council, arrived to corregidor Miguel Dominguez’s palace to deliver a letter directed to 
King Carlos IV, offering the service of 10,000 Otomi warriors for the defense of Spain 
against the Napoleon’s forces.°” 

As Eric van Young argues in The Other Rebellion and numerous previous articles, 
the theme of loyalty to the King of Spain appeared repeatedly among Indian rebels during 


1 680 


the last years of Spanish rule from 1810 and 182 Expressing an ideology that Van 
Young labels “naive monarchism,” rebels in different regions of Mexico repeatedly 
pledged their loyalty to king Fernando VII, while simultaneously fighting against the 
colonial Spanish authorities. Even during the armed struggles led by insurgent priests like 
Miguel Hidalgo and José Maria Morelos, captured insurgents often confessed that they 
were doing Fernando VII’s work. The fact that many rebels held sentiments of loyalty to 
the Spanish king during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is 
unquestionable. 


However, as it was illustrated in chapter three of this dissertation, there is also 


ample evidence that, in some regions, large numbers of rebels actually expressed loathing 


6 Hernandez y Davalos, Coleccién de documentos, II: 492-493. 
°° See, for example, Eric Van Young, The Other Rebellion: Popular Violence, Ideology, and the Struggle 
for Mexican Independence, 1810-1821 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001); Eric van Young, "Who 
Was That Masked Man, Anyway?: Symbols and Popular Ideology in the Mexican Wars of Independence," 
Proceedings of the 1984 Meeting of the Rocky Mountain Council on Latin American Studies, vol. 1: 18-35 
(Las Cruces: Center for Latin American Studies, New Mexico State University, 1984); Eric van Young, 
"Millennium on the Northern Marches: The Mad Messiah of Durango and Popular Rebellion in Mexico, 
1800-1815," Comparative Studies in Society and History, 28 (1986): 385-413. On naive monarchism and 
Indian devotion to Fernando VII during the wars of independence, see also Jean Meyer, A la voz del rey 
(Mexico City: Cal y arena, 1989); Marco Antonio Landavazo, La mascara de Fernando VII: discurso e 
imaginario mondrquicos en una época de crisis; Nueva Espania, 1808-1822 (Mexico City: El Colegio de 
México, 2011). 
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to the king of Spain and envisioned the crowning of an Indian king and, in some cases, a 

black king. The work of historians Brian Hamnett and John Tutino, who document how 

diverse ideologies coexisted during the Bourbon and the independence periods, helps to 

clarify this apparent paradox.*! Reviewing Van Young’s work, Alan Knight adds, 
Naive monarchism certainly abounds: but, in part following Guardino, I 
would suggest that it falls victim to events, to Fernando VII’s own 
absolutist ineptitude, and to the diffusion of rival liberal-republican ideas. 
As for the paradox of “naive monarchists” butchering gachupines (the 
justification for Van Young’s “splitting” hypothesis), it may be debated 
how great a paradox it really was, or how far it may have reflected 
discursive custom, or even casuistry (“while butchering these nasty 
officials/landlords/merchants/usurers, we’d better invoke old Fernando 
Vir). 

Therefore, invoking Fernando VII while fighting for independence was not 
necessarily a contradiction. Actually, it could be argued that those who did were 
expressing a type of patriotism; that is, they were actually fighting on behalf of the land 
of their birth, regardless of whether they all envisioned an independent country or they 
wished to live under a paternalistic but distant king. Furthermore, it can be argued that 
the French occupation of Spain and the captivity of the Spanish king actually provided a 
convenient excuse to fight against Spanish oppression in the Americas, as they use the 


discursive custom described by Knight to invoke fighting on behalf of the king of Spain, 


while their intentions actually were those of fighting for independence from Spain. 


°$! Brian R. Hamnett, Roots of Insurgency: Mexican Regions, 1750-1824 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986); John Tutino, From Insurrection to Revolution in Mexico: Social Bases of Agrarian 
Violence, 1750-1940 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986). 

°8° Alan Knight, review of The Other Rebellion: Violence, Ideology, and the Mexican Struggle for 
Independence, 1810-1821 by Eric van Young, The Americas 59, no. 4 (April 2003), 610. 
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The Mexican Revolution of Independence in Puebla 

The sugar economy of the Izucar region was based on exploitation of people of 
color. The intendancy of Puebla was also heavily populated. In 1806, it had 508,028 
inhabitants. The vast majority, 383,752, were indigenous. There were also 77,908 castas 
and 54,910 Spaniards.*’ A large portion of this population suffered from economic, 
social, and political oppression at the hands of Spaniards. Many of them joined the 
struggle for independence initiated by Miguel Hidalgo in large numbers. Since late 1810, 
Francisco Osorno led the insurgency in northern Puebla while Antonio Centeno and 
Mariano Aldama led the struggle in the southern part of the intendancy.™ 

The royalists captured and executed Antonio Centeno in 1811. Soon, José 
Francisco Osorno joined Mariano Aldama in the Tetela region, where they led an 
insurgent group of approximately 400 fighters. By 1811, insurgents fought in three 
regions around the city of Puebla: Apam, Izticar, and Tehuacan. Morelos captured 
Chilapa, south of the Puebla border, in August of 1811.°° 

During the fall of 1811, Viceroy Francisco Javier Venegas y Saavedra appointed 
Colonel Ciriaco del Llano to fight the insurgents in the Sierra North of Puebla. Del Llano 
also arranged for the betrayal and execution of Mariano Aldama. Upon Aldama’s death, 
José Francisco Osorno took over as insurgent leader in northern Puebla. On November 1, 
1811, Del Llano’s loyalist forces occupied the city of Puebla. By holding the provincial 
capital, the royalist colonel prevented Morelos from coordinating with the insurgents 
operating in northern Puebla and the Veracruz borderlands under Osorno. 


oh Lomeli, Breve historia, 120. 
°* Tecuanhuey Sandoval, “La independencia en la Intendencia de Puebla,” 143. 
°° Hamnett, Roots of Insurgency, 152-153. 
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Morelos then advanced on Tlapa the winter of 1811 with approximately 1,000 
men, and Padre Tapia joined him there. Morelos then took Chiautla in early December. 
At Chiautla, wealthy Spaniards led by hacendado Mateo Musitu fortified themselves at 
the Augustinian monastery. Musitu had only one cannon, which he named Mata-Morelos 
(Morelos killer). The insurgents prevailed, and Morelos ordered the execution of Musitu 
and the other Spaniards. After administering the last rites to the Spanish, Padre José 
Manuel Herrera, priest of Chiautla, joined the insurgency. At that point, Morelos’s 
arsenal and army included six or seven cannons, over 2,000 infantry volunteers armed 
with farming tools and other rudimentary weapons, and 600 well equipped cavalrymen.** 

Upon learning that a large royalist force from Jilotepec, Oaxaca, led by Capitan 
General Juan Francisco Paris, advanced towards him, Morelos dispatched Miguel Bravo 
and most of the cavalry and infantry troops to face Paris, while instructing Hermenegildo 
Galeana and the rest of the insurgents to take Taxco. Morelos then marched northward 
accompanied only by a small escort. The popular classes of Izucar held deep grievances 
against large estate owners over usurpation of their land and abuses of their labor, and 
they enthusiastically welcomed Morelos and celebrated the execution of two of the 
jurisdiction’s most powerful Spaniards. Lucas Alaman wrote: 

Morelos entré en Izucar el 10 de Diciembre, y no solo no encontré 
resistencia, sino que fue recibido con aplauso en aquel pueblo, de 
antemano prevenido en su favor. El 12, que es la festividad de Guadalupe, 
predicé el sermon, y sin duda debia parecer bien persuasiva al auditorio la 
elocuencia de un orador que mandaba un ejército triunfante, y que acababa 


de fusilar al vecino mas rico y a otros de los principales de aquella 
poblacién.*” 


op Rodriguez, “We Are Now the True Spaniards,” 207; José Maria Luis Mora, México y sus revoluciones 
(Mexico City: Editorial Porrtia, 1950), III: 275-276. 
7 Lucas Alaman, Historia de Méjico (Mexico City: Editorial Jus, 1942), I: 402. 
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Bustamante’s account is similar, “Morelos, confiado en su buena fortuna se quedo solo 
con la compaiiia de su escolta, y con ella entré en Izticar el 10 de diciembre de 1811, y el 
12 predicé de nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe.” 

Morelos gave that sermon at Izucar’s church for Indians, the Iglesia de Santo 
Domingo. That church held special meaning for Izucarenses for, as indicated in chapter 
three, the Spanish had it built on the site of Izticar’s main Mesoamerican pyramid, and it 
was in that church that the Dominicans ministered to Izicar’s Indians.” As illustrated in 
chapter four, it was also at the church of Santo Domingo that the Indian rebel leaders of 
1781 found refuge, and it was their priest who negotiated a truce between them and the 
forces that came to subdue them. 

A deserter informed the authorities in the city of Puebla that Morelos had entered 


Izticar with only a small escort.” 


Ciriaco del Llano, military commander of the 
intendancy, dispatched Miguel Soto Maceda and Pedro Michéo with 600 well- 
provisioned troops and three pieces of artillery to drive Morelos out of Izticar. The Puebla 


elites knew that Morelos’ presence in Izucar threatened Atlixco, the breadbasket of 


central Mexico, as well as the city of Puebla.” 


Enter Padre Mariano Matamoros 
As Morelos and the vecinos of Iztcar prepared to defend the city, a party of forty- 


eight sympathizers from Jantetelco led by Padre Mariano Matamoros came to Izticar and 
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joined the insurgents on December 16.°” Matamoros held the office of priest at Janetelco, 
approximately twenty-five miles northwest of Iztcar. Besides gaining control of 
southwestern Puebla by taking Chiautla, Chietla, Tlapan, and Izticar, the insurgents also 
gained an important addition, that of Mariano Matamoros. The priest of Jantetelco soon 
became Morelos’ most important military strategist. José Maria Sanchez de la Vega, 
priest of Tlacotepec, followed by five hundred cavalrymen from his parish, also joined 
the insurgents at Izticar.°* Thousands of Indians from the Izticar countryside, armed with 
bows, arrows, and slings, joined Matamoros and Morelos in the defense of the city.” 
The insurgents moved into the inner plaza and barricaded themselves there. Many 
climbed to rooftops, where they took defensive positions. The royalists attacked the city 
at dawn on December 17. Colonel Soto positioned his troops at El Calvario, a high point 
of the city, while Pedro Michéo’s troops attacked from the streets. The insurgents 
repelled attack after attack, and in the late afternoon, they drove the royalists out of 
Izicar and pursued them northwards. The royalists fortified themselves at Hacienda La 
Galarza, where the insurgents beat them one more time. Soto Maceda and Michéo 
sustained mortal wounds, while surviving royalists fled into the city of Puebla.”® 
The people of Izticar proved exceptionally enthusiastic about the fight for 


independence. Descendants of slaves, sugar workers, and Indians, they had endured 


tremendous exploitation at the hands of the Spanish. Izucarenses became especially 


°° Gabriel Agraz Garcia de Alba, Mariano Matamoros Guridi: héroe nacional (Mexico City: published by 
the author, 2002), 61. 
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endeared to Mariano Matamoros, and more than 1000 of them followed him as far as 
Guatemala. According to Bustamante, 
Iztcar era el lugar mas a proposito para organizar excelentes divisiones; su 
gente era robusta, fiel y siempre decidida por la insurrecci6n; las grandes 
poblaciones de que esta rodeada, proporcionan viveres en abundancia: la 
inmediacion a Puebla le atrafa armamento y desertores en crecido numero, 
de todas estas ventajas se supo aprovechar después D. Mariano 
Matamoros, y asi es, que de mayo a agosto [de 1812] levant6 y disciplind 
mas de dos mil hombres, con que organiz6 los regimientos de S. Luis y S. 
Ignacio de caballeria, dos batallones de infanteria llamados del Carmen, y 
un regular cuerpo de artillerfa, tropas a que debid no pocos triunfos.*” 
Historians are intrigued about why Morelos decided not to march on Atlixco. 
Brian Hamnett and Jaime Rodriguez argue that this was a major tactical mistake. He had 
just demolished a major royalist force at Izucar, Atlixco lay helpless, the city of Puebla 
was ripe for the taking, and there were not enough royalist forces in the region to 
intercept the insurgents. By not marching on Atlixco, Morelos forfeited the opportunity to 
take the most important grain producing region in Mexico and to control Puebla, a vital 
point in the Mexico City-Veracruz road. Instead, Morelos and Matamoros marched 
northwest and occupied Cuautla.*® 
Morelos left Padre Sanchez, Manuel Sandoval, and Vicente Guerrero at Iztcar in 
charge of 200 men. Viceroy Venegas ordered two simultaneous attacks on the insurgents, 
deploying Felix Maria Calleja to Cuautla and Ciriaco del Llano to Izticar.® More than 
one thousand insurgents from the Izucar region reinforced Morelos and Matamoros as 
they prepared to defend Cuautla. Calleja attacked on February 19, 1812, but failed to take 
it, and set Cuautla under siege for seventy-two days. Eventually, on May 2, Morelos 
as Bustamante, Cuadro histérico, I: 352. 
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ordered Matamoros to lead a cavalry attack against the royalist forces. Matamoros 
managed to break the siege, and the insurgents escaped southeast towards Izticar.’” 

While Morelos defended Cuautla, Sanchez, Sandoval, and Guerrero prepared to 
defend Izucar from a royalist attack. Ciriaco del Llano’s forces included 2,000 veteran 
troops and eight pieces of artillery. José de Andrade, Del Llano’s second in command, 
led the royalist cavalry. The morning of February 23, 1812, Del Llano placed the artillery 
at El Calvario, the dominant part of the valley, while Andrade attacked the city from 
different directions, setting the barrios on fire. The insurgents adopted the strategy used 
by Morelos when he defended Izticar from a royalist attack; that is, they fortified 
themselves at the main plaza while placing hundreds of Indians armed with hondas y 
flechas (slingshots and arrows) on the rooftops. Del Llano continued the attack 
throughout that night and the next day. On the third day, the royalists withdrew. The 
insurgents pursued them, “‘saliéndole por diferentes puntos, y atacandole a retaguardia, 
picandosela sin intermisién por largo trecho, le quitaron un cafion muy hermoso de 4 
ocho”.”"! 

Upon learning of the failed royalist attempt to take Izticar, the authorities placed 
Captain Tomas Layseca in charge of a company of the American battalion at Atlixco. In 
addition, hacendados raised over 1,500 pesos and paid for the recruitment of an 


additional one hundred infantry and seventy cavalry soldiers. On April 23, 1812, the 


Izticar insurgents, led by Vicente Guerrero, launched an attack on Atlixco. Royalist 


79 Carlos Marfa de Bustamante, ed. Historia militar del general José Maria Morelos, sacada en lo 
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Ordofiez arrived just in time to save the city from the rebels. Layseca and Ordofiez caught 


Guerrero’s forces in a vice and forced the insurgents to retreat.” 


On May 5, 1812, the royalists captured Leonardo Bravo at the Hacienda de San 
Gabriel, which the insurgents earlier took from the powerful Spaniard Gabriel de Yermo. 
The Spanish took Bravo to Mexico City and executed him on September 13, 1812. A 
blow to the insurgent cause, Leonardo’s execution affected the insurgents and the entire 
Bravo family. Leonardo was Morelos’ second in command. The Bravos, a family of 
rancheros from Guerrero, regarded Leonardo as their patriarch and followed him as a 
group when he joined the insurgency. Leonardo’s brothers, Maximo, Miguel, and Victor, 
and Leonardo’s son, Nicolas, all led forces under Morelos’ command. Morelos offered 


Viceroy Venegas to release hundreds of Spanish prisoners in exchange for Leonardo 


703 


Bravo, an offer that the viceroy refused.” Upon learning of Leonardo Bravo’s execution, 


Morelos ordered Leonardo’s son, Nicolas Bravo, to execute 300 Spanish prisoners. In 
Lucas Alaman’s words, 


Morelos comunicé a D. Nicolas Bravo, que se hallaba en Medellin a corta 
distancia de Veracruz, la noticia de la muerte de su padre, dandole al 
mismo tiempo orden de fusilar a los prisioneros que tuviese, que eran unos 
trescientos. Bravo la mand6 cumplir, previniendo al capellan los 
dispusiese cristianamente para el dia siguiente: pero en el silencio de la 
noche, la reflexion de que iba a manchar su propia reputacion y la causa 
que sostenifa con una accion atroz, debiéndose esperar mejores resultados 
en favor de aquella misma causa de una conducta mas politica y humana 
que la que se habia seguido, no le dej6 un momento de descanso y lo 
decidié a tomar una resoluci6n contraria a la orden que habia recibido, 
corriendo el riesgo de desagradar 4 Morelos, cuyo caracter le era bien 
conocido. Reservando sin embargo su determinacion, mando formar la 
tropa a las ocho de la mafiana y sacar a los prisioneros como si la 
ejecucion fuese a verificarse, y colocados estos en el centro del cuadro, les 


7 Alaman, Historia de México, I: 532-533. 
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manifest que su padre habia perdido la vida en Méjico en el cadalso, 
poniendo con tal hecho el virrey en riesgo la de todos ellos, pues habia 
recibido orden de Morelos para quitarsela; pero que muy lejos de 
ejecutarla no solo no se llevaria a efecto la sentencia que se les habia 
hecho saber, sino que a todos los dejaba en libertad para que se fueran a 
donde les conviniese, lo que ellos, en el transporte del mas vivo 
reconocimiento por tan generosa conducta, rehusaron[,] quedandose a su 
servicio.’™ 

Pressed to appoint a second in command because of Leonardo Bravo’s loss, 
Morelos decided for Mariano Matamoros. In a letter to Ignacio Lopez Rayén, Morelos 
explained that even though Hermenildo Galeana had seniority and was just as a capable 
strategist as Matamoros, Morelos decided for Padre Matamoros for the latter could read 
and write, a basic skill necessary for a revolutionary leader.” 

The insurgents soon took Tepeaca, and in August 10, 1812, Morelos and his 
forces entered Tehuacan and established their headquarters there. Tehuacan sat 
strategically at the crossroads of Oaxaca, Orizaba, and Puebla. By controlling Tehuacan, 
Morelos also disrupted all royalist trade and communications between Veracruz and 
Mexico City.’ 

In early August of 1812, royalist Juan Labaqui left Campeche to reinforce the 
authorities in Puebla and prepare for an assault on the insurgent stronghold of Tehuacan. 
Juan Labaqui’s forces included 300 veteran infantry troops, sixty cavalrymen, and three 


light canons. Morelos learned about this force, and dispatched Nicolas Bravo at the lead 


of 200 black soldiers from the Costa Chica, who were Bravo’s most trusted, reinforced by 


™ Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I: 246-247 
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José Antonio Arroyo’s cavalry, Pablo Galiana, and Ramon Serna. The insurgents’ victory 
over Labaqui’s forces south of Orizaba was utterly complete. Captain Palma, a black 
officer from the Costa Chica, sliced Labaqui’s head in half with a machete. The 
insurgents killed approximately forty royalist soldiers and took all others captive. At that 
point, Bravo’s men also took three cannons, three hundred muskets, and all the loyalist 
correspondence that the royalists entrusted to Labaqui to take to Puebla where the 
royalists could transport it from there to Mexico City. Not one royalist escaped, and it 
took several months for the authorities to find out what happened to Labaqui’s “lost” 
expedition.” 

Matamoros and his Izucarense forces returned to Izucar in September. They 
advanced on the Hacienda de Santa Clara, which belonged to the Spaniard Eusebio 
Garcia, who fled for his life. Unlike the Indian leaders of the city of Tlaxcala, who were 
fervent loyalists, the hacienda workers welcomed the insurgents and joined them, and 
then used the output of the hacienda to contribute to the insurgency with horses, 
foodstuffs, and money. On September 25, loyalist Captain José Gabriel Armijo notified 
viceroy Venegas of these events.’ 

From Zamora, royalist Colonel Rafael Bracho advanced on Atlixco in late 1812. 
Perhaps because Morelos believed that he did not have enough forces to sustain the 
occupation of Puebla, at that point, he ordered the evacuation of Tehuacan and Izucar. 
Bracho’s forces entered Iztcar the fourteenth of November without resistance. Thousands 


of Izucarnses joined Morelos’ migration to the new insurgent headquarters at Oaxaca. 


Mariano Matamoros lamented the retreat from Izucar. Bustamante wrote, 


7 Bustamante, Cuadro histérico, 1: 464-467; Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I: 242-245. 
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Fué pérdida harto considerable para los Americanos, pues era un gran 
punto de apoyo: lloraba mucho Matamoros, principalmente viendo que la 
fidelidad de aquellos indios era tal, que hasta a Oaxaca iban a exhibir 
mensualmente la contribuci6n que se las habia sefialado (yo testigo.) 
Tratése después en agosto y septiembre de 1813 de recobrarla; pero ya se 
dificult6 mucho por lo bien que fortificaron la villa los realistas.’” 

The Battle for Oaxaca and the Death of Matamoros 

The insurgents attacked the city of Oaxaca in late November of 1812. The 
royalists resisted for five days, but it fell on November 30. Upon taking the city, Morelos 
ordered the execution of the Spanish officers. At Oaxaca, 300 criollos joined him. 
Morelos continued his campaigns through southwestern Mexico and called the Congreso 
de Chilpancingo.. The royalists, however, became stronger after 1812. 

Padre Mariano Matamoros proved himself as Morelos’ most intelligent strategist, 
and soon Morelos made him his second-in-command. Matamoros and his insurgents left 
Iztcar reinforced Morelos at Oaxaca. During the spring of 1813, José Bustamante y 
Guerra, royalist governor of the captaincy of Guatemala —which at the time extended to 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and included today’s Chiapas — instructed Lieutenant 
Colonel Manuel Dambrini to attack the insurgents.’'° In a letter later intercepted by the 
loyalist leader Manuel Junguito, Matamoros asserted that he, at the lead of approximately 
300 cavalry and 1200 infantry insurgents, which included about 1,000 Izucarenses, 
marched to the Tehuantepec isthmus, where they met Dambrini’s well-trained loyalist 
force of approximately 2,000.’"' The two armies met in battle at Tonald, Chiapas. The 
loyalists fled, and the insurgents captured the supplies and equipment left. In this 
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encounter, the loyalists shot Matamoros in the leg; a wound that temporary crippled, but 


did not completely disable the insurgent priest.’ 

This was the highest point in the military career of Mariano Matamoros and his 
Izucarense fighters. Matamoros cashed in the high morale that his troops enjoyed and the 
prestige of the insurgents in the region by countering the loyalist propaganda. In a letter 
to Ambrosio de Llanos, bishop of the Province of Chiapas (Provincia de la Ciudad Real), 
Matamoros invited the bishop to join the insurgent cause. Matamoros, the pueblo priest, 
defended his independent ideology and disparaged the deplorable state of the Spanish 
monarchy, to the point of asserting that the insurgents were on the verge of final victory. 
One excerpt from this letter is especially significant, 

No R.Y.S. la Naci6n Americana es muy catdlica: no defiende otra cosa 
que los derechos e inmunidad de la Iglesia; la libertad de su Gobierno y 
que el Espajiol no quiera subyugarlo a la dominacién francesa o inglesa 
segun debe ser por el deplorable estado de la Monarquia Espafiola. Todo 
lo que dicen a V.R.I. y a los demas los papeles ptiblicos del Gobierno 
Espafiol, es falso para alucinar y seducir los infelices pueblos: Lo que 
expongo a V.R.I. Es la verdad, y por lo tanto creo que persuadido de ello 
hablara a sus ovejas, las conducira a su felicidad espiritual y temporal, 
abrira la correspondencia con nosotros, y se adherira a una causa tan justa 


como la que defendemos, para evitar de este modo la efusi6on de sangre, la 


destrucci6n universal de esta Provincia que siempre sera nuestra el dia que 


queramos.”! 


The lines above revealed a profound loathing of Spanish rule and suggest that 
independence was the option that could bring happiness to the wretched people of 
America. The tone of the letter, however, is also menacing, for Matamoros warned the 


bishop that the insurgents could take the province of Chiapas whenever they wished, and 
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cautioned the bishop that it was up to him to avoid further bloodshed by publicly 

accepting the inevitable insurgent victory. Matamoros optimistically added, 
Sepa V.R.I. Que el Gobierno Espafiol no tiene un palmo de tierra en el 
Sur: que en la costa del Norte es poco lo que queda: que la capital de 
México pronto rendira cabeza, que en las provincias de Guadalajara, 
Valladolid y demas de tierras adentro le quedan muy pocos rincones, pues 
todos se estan uniendo a nuestra Suprema Junta, tenemos todo el Norte de 
América que nos preste auxilios y en las Provincias de tierra adentro hay 
veinte mil guerreros anglo americanos para dar la tiltima mano.’ 

This second excerpt makes Matamoros’ independent ideology transparent. The 
pueblo priest continued goading the bishop of Chiapas by telling him that the insurgents 
controlled most of the viceroyalty of New Spain — a slight exaggeration — and that they 
could enlist the help of the United States any time they wanted. Recruiting the Americans 
is an especially intriguing concept, and it reveals the idealism of Mexican insurgents at 
the time. Mariano Matamoros, like Miguel Hidalgo before him, admired American 
republicanism, but had not yet realized the dangers of American expansionism. 

Matamoros remained in Tonala for a short time while his wounds healed. In April 
25, 1813, he sent seven copies of an open letter to the Indian governors of Oxosucoutla, 
Tuxtla el Grande, Chiapa, and Ciudad Real (today’s city of Guatemala), as well as to the 
Indian council of Ciudad Real, to Ambrosio de Llanos, bishop of the province of 
Chiapas, and to Dofia Micaela Fontaura y Serma, a resident of the city of Guatemala, 


urging them to join the insurgent movement.’ 


An excerpt of that letter reads, 

Queridos hijos mios: Con harto dolor de mi coraz6n conozco los trabajos 
que estdis pasando por el engafio con que tratan vuestros curas, vuestros 
jueces y todos los que os manejan, diciéndoos que los Americanos y sus 
tropas somos una gavilla de ladrones que matamos, que somos judios, y 
que hacemos mil perjuicios. No, hijos mios, os engafian, somos mas 
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cristianos que los gachupines, y que los que abrazan su gobierno, a 
ninguno que no nos hace dafio lo perjudicamos. Defendemos la ley de 
Dios, nuestras tierras, nuestros bienes y a nuestros hermanos los criollos; 
solo venimos contra los gachupines y el gobierno, porque quieren a mas 
de pensionarnos, como nos han pensionado, entregarnos por sus fines 
particulares a los franceses, 0 a los ingleses [...] Ya habréis sabido como 
hemos derrotado al ejército de Guatemala que enviaron contra nosotros, y 
acabaremos con cuantos se nos opongan. En esta inteligencia no tengais 
miedo en queriendo uniros con nosotros, y defenderos, os ayudaremos con 
soldados valerosos hechos a vencer los ejércitos del gobierno espafiol, y 
asi espero vuestras contestaciones para facilitaros cuantos auxilios 
necesitéis. Soy el segundo general de los ejércitos del sur, autorizado por 
la Suprema Junta Nacional que nos gobierna; y asi os hablo a nombre de 
esta, y del Excelentisimo Sefior Capitan General Don José Maria Morelos. 
Dios os guarde muchos afios en la libertad y felicidad que os deseamos. 
Cuartel principal de Tonala veinte y cinco de abril de mil ochocientos 
trece. Mariano Matamoros.”"° 


This letter reflects the sentiments that Matamoros probably expressed when 
haranguing the people of Izucar to fight for independence. Unlike the Izucar rebels of 
1781, who explicitly destroyed the portrait of the King of Spain, this particular document 
does not contain language openly denigrating nor praising king Fernando VII. This 
apparent omission does not preclude allusions to Fernando VII during the wars for 
independence in Puebla or Chiapas, but it reveals that such sentiments, if they existed, 
were not omnipresent and perhaps not even widespread. What this document does reveal 
is a rejection of the notion that Europeans had a divine mandate to rule America because 
they were bringing Christianity with them. In a language similar to that of Antonio Pérez 
and of Tupac Amaru, Matamoros, the pueblo priest, expressed the sentiments of Indian 
communities when he claimed that the people born in America, the criollos, the 
Indians,and those of mixed race, were the true Christians.’!” 
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Unlike Vicente Guerrero, Mariano Matamoros did not live to see an independent 
Mexico. Upon assuming the position of Viceroy of New Spain on March 4, 1813, Felix 
Maria Calleja secured additional resources to fight the insurgents, turning the tide against 
Matamoros and Morelos.’'* On August 16, 1813, Matamoros left Oaxaca and established 
his headquarters at Tehuizingo, approximately twenty-five miles southeast of Iztcar, with 
the goal of reconquering that city. 

Meanwhile, Nicolas Bravo’s troops faced a royalist assault at Coscomatepec, 
approximately 125 miles northeast of Izicar. Morelos instructed Matamoros to abandon 
any plans of taking Iztcar and instead to move to Coscomatepec and assist Bravo. In 
December of 1813, while Miguel Bravo remained in the Mixteca, immediately south of 
Izicar, Mariano Matamoros led an insurgent attack on the city of Valladolid, which 
royalist officers Ciriaco del Llano and Agustin de Iturbide defended. The insurgents 
failed and retreated to Puruaran, where they engaged the royalists in battle. The royalists 
again prevailed, and one of Iturbide’s soldiers captured Mariano Matamoros alive. 
Morelos proposed a prisoner exchange to Calleja, offering the release of over 200 
Spanish prisoners in exchange for Matamoros. The viceroy declined, and had Matamoros 
executed at Valladolid in February 3, 1814. When Morelos learned about this action, he 


executed 206 Spanish prisoners.’ 
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The Posthumous Career of Mariano Matamoros 

In 2008, Samuel Brunk published The Posthumous Career of Emiliano Zapata, 
analyzing the many ways in which the revolutionary leader lives in the memory of 
Mexicans. Like Zapata, Mariano Matamoros also had a successful posthumous career. 
Just like Zapata “is — and has been — both everywhere in Mexico’s political culture,” so is 
Matamoros at the regional level in Izucar, where he “‘is like the air people breathe, part of 
what it means to be [Izucarense].”””” 

The Mexicans achieved independence in 1821, although not as a republic, as 
Matamoros and his Izucarense insurgents envisioned, but as an empire under the reign of 
loyalist official Agustin de Iturbide. The memory of Matamoros, however, grew into 
mythical dimensions and was fundamental in the evolution of local nationalism at Izucar. 
Local and regional leaders also remembered Matamoros, and his memory likewise had a 
major influence in the development of official nationalism at the local level in the 
jurisdiction of Iztcar and at the regional level in the state of Puebla. 

According to Benedict Anderson, popular and official nationalism are often 
symbiotic, they nourish each other, and that is the process that has occurred at Atlixco 
and Iziicar since independence.”' In November 3, 1825, eleven years after Matamoros’ 
death, Brigadier General José Maria Calderon, governor of the state of Puebla, and 
Ram6n Ponce de Leé6n, his secretary, ratified a law passed by the state congress that 
legally changed the name of the pueblo of IzGcar to Ciudad de Matamoros. The document 
deserves transcription in its entirety. 
™° Samuel Brunk, The Posthumous Career of Emiliano Zapata: Myth, Memory, and Mexico’s Twentieth 


Century (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2008), 1. 
™! Anderson, Imagined Communities, 83-112, 141-154. 
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El General de Brigada José Maria Calderén, gobernador del Estado Libre 
y Soberano de la Puebla de los Angeles. 

El Honorable Congreso de este Estado se ha servido expedir, y dirigirme 
el decreto siguiente. 

“El Congreso constituyente del Estado libre y soberano de la Puebla de los 
Angeles, declara y decreta lo siguiente. Se concede al pueblo de Iztcar el 
titulo de ciudad, con el nombre de Matamoros. Lo tendra entendido el 
Gobernador del Estado, para su cumplimiento, haciéndolo publicar y 
circular. Dado en la sala de sesiones a 29 de Octubre de 1825. Rafael 
Adorno, Presidente. Rafael Francisco Santander, Diputado Secretario. José 
Maria Oller, Diputado Secretario. Al Gobernador del Estado.” 

Y mando se le dé puntual cumplimiento, publicandose por bando en todos 
los lugares del Estado, y circulandose a quien corresponda. Dado en 
Puebla a 3 de noviembre de 1825. 

José Marfa Calderon (signature). | Ramon Ponce de Len (signature).’” 


Fascination with Matamoros’s legacy grew during and after the centennial 
celebrations of independence in the 1910s. In June 18, 1912, Cecilio Robledo, Secretary 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, received a funding request by historian José Maria de 
la Fuente, who applied for travel funding for a trip to Michoacan to finish the research for 
his biography of Mariano Matamoros.’ De la Fuente was known by the Mexican 
intelligentsia as a passionate researcher who at the time was writing biographies of 
Miguel Hidalgo and José Marfa Morelos.” In August 13 of that year, Secretary Robledo 
authorized reimbursing De la Fuente up to 620 pesos for his expenses after the historian 
did his research and produced appropriate receipts.’ The National Museum of 
Archaeology published De la Fuente’s book, and the Secretariat of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts purchased one hundred copies from the author at three pesos each. In addition, 


De la Fuente submitted the original documents he found in Michoacan to the Mexican 


™ AGN, Gobernacion, caja 81, exp. 17, fs. 12-15. The printed version of this resolution is in foja 15. The 
handwritten version is in fojas 12-14v. I consulted both versions. 

® AGN, Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, caja 47, exp. 47, fs. 1-7. 

™ AGN, Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, caja 47, exp. 47, fs. 4-9. More research is needed to establish 
whether De la Fuente published these biographies. 

™ AGN, Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, exp. 13, fs. 10-11. 
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national archives, making it possible for future enthusiasts and professional historians to 
deepen their research in Mexican history.’”° 

Ninety-nine years after Matamoros’ death, Puebla’s governor Rafael Moreno 
Valle Rosas ratified a bill by the Puebla legislature officially changing the name of the 
city of Matamoros to “Herdica Ciudad de Izicar de Matamoros.” which begins, 


Decreto que Declara “Heroica Ciudad de Izucar de Matamoros” 

Primero.- Para dar testimonio de lo anterior, se declara “Heroica Ciudad 
de Iztcar de Matamoros. 

Segundo.- La denominacion de “Heroica Ciudad de Izucar de Matamoros” 
debera ser usada en los sellos municipales correspondientes, al fechar toda 
la documentaci6n oficial que en ese lugar se expida y en las demas 
imagenes o leyendas emblematicas de caracter pubblico en los que se haga 
menci6n a esta Ciudad, de permitirlo su naturaleza.’”’ 


The resolution for this law seems to synthesize the writings of Lucas Alaman and 
Carlos Maria de Bustamante, who lived during the time of independence. One paragraph 
stands out, 


Estando el otro cura de Caracuaro [José Maria Morelos y Pavén] en plena 
organizaciOn de la defensa de la plaza izucarense, el dieciséis de diciembre 
se present6 ante él Don Mariano Matamoros y Guridi, entonces cura del 
Pueblo de Jantetelco actual Estado de Morelos, con algunos acompafiantes 
quien le refirid el estado que guardaban las cosas en la region aledafia a su 
parroquia; Morelos inmediatamente vio en Don Mariano, de diminuta 
estatura, el alma de un héroe, admitiendo con gusto sus servicios e 
incorporadndolo como coronel a su estado mayor. Ese mismo dia ambos 
concelebraron misa en la entonces parroquia de naturales de Santo 
Domingo, y desde el pulpito izquierdo del altar mayor, invitaron al Pueblo 
de Izticar a luchar por la Independencia. ’”* 


6 José M. de la Fuente, Matamoros: Apuntes biogrdaficos (México City: Imprenta del Museo de 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, 1913); AGN, Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, exp. 4, fs. 1-7. I 
consulted those documents at the AGN in the past, but I only found De la Fuente’s book most recently. 

™1 Gobierno de Puebla, Decreto del Honorable Congreso del Estado, por el que declara “Herdica Ciudad 
de Izuicar de Matamoros (Puebla: Gobierno de Puebla, 2012), 4-5. 

” Thid, 3. 
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More research is needed to verify if Morelos and Matamoros actually conduced mass 
together in December 16, 1812, as there is no such indication in the primary and 
secondary sources consulted for this dissertation thus far. What is apparent is that this 
official resolution reproduces the way common people remember history as well as the 
ways in which the state reproduces i 

The official resolution mentioned above further illustrates the symbiotic 
relationship of popular and official nationalism. A casual search for online videos on the 
celebration of 16 de Septiembre, Mexico’s independence day, renders approximately four 
hundred hits, many of them revealing floats that represent Mariano Matamoros and José 
Marfa Morelos as independence heroes.’*° Just like for the people of Dolores, the most 
important event in Mexican history is the moment when Miguel Hidalgo gave the “grito 
de Dolores,” rallying the people to fight for the land of their birth; for Izucarenses the 
most important event in Mexican history is that moment when Morelos and Matamoros 
stand side by side, giving a mass, and rallying the wretched of Iztcar, the descendants of 
indios de repartimiento and of sugar slaves, to fight for an independent country. 

In the case of the municipality of Izicar de Matamoros, this suggests a type of 
bottom-up local nationalism where the people, by virtue of being Izucarenses, participate 
in what, from their perspective, is the most important event in Mexican history. For the 
people of Izucar, the fact that professional historians cannot find “verifiable” records 
about Morelos and Matamoros giving mass together on a sixteenth of December is an 


anomaly that needs further investigation; for subaltern peoples the past is often imagined 


™ Anderson, Imagined Communities, 83-112, 141-154. 

™° Youtube search, “Izucar de Matamoros desfile carros alegoricos.” << 
https://www.youtube.com/results?search_query=izucar+de+matamoros+desfile+carrost+alegoricos>. 
Accessed November 6, 2016. 
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not as it happened, but as it should have happened.”*' In her analysis, Joanne Rappaport 
adds, “history is a source knowledge of how they were first subjugated and of 
information about their legal rights, the beginnings of a new definition of themselves as a 


people, a model upon which to base new national structures.””” 


Defending the Nation, 1847, 1862 
The memory of the popular struggle for Mexican independence remained strong 
during the resistance against the U.S. invasion. In 1847, a pueblo priest in the Huasteca 
blessed the campesino guerrillas he led in the struggle against the invaders with the 
following words, 
Defend our ancestral home; the land of the Aztecs, Hidalgo, Morelos, and 
Iturbide... [B]ecause we are the noble sons of Independence, and it is our 
duty to rise and defend our homes, our motherland, and our government’s 
war; our parish and our clergy continue to raise up the Army of God; the 
support of the faithful will triumph, and may our clergy serve as soldiers 
of the nation.” 
The triumph of the Plan de Iguala and the triumphal entrance of the Army of the 
Tres Garantias into Mexico in 1821 sealed Mexico’s independence from Spain. However, 
the major social problems that the nation suffered during the colonial period not only 
continued, but even worsened. The new state removed some of the protections that 
indigenous pueblos enjoyed and opened the way for elite usurpation of their lands. 


Peasants revolted continuously, both against the national government and against 


large landowners who encroached upon their communities. In the region known today as 


?! Carlos Fuentes, “Remember the Future,” Salmagundi, no. 68-69 (Fall 1985-Winter 1986): 338-339; 
Joanne Rappaport, The Politics of Memory: Native Historical Interpretation in the Colombian Andes 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1998), 205. 

™ Rappaport, The Politics of Memory, 1. 

733 Cited in Mark Saad Saka, For God and Revolution: Priest, Peasant, and Agrarian Socialism in the 
Mexican Huasteca (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2013), 28. 
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Guerrero, Juan Alvarez led a peasant rebellion against the state from 1842 to 1845. These 
conflicts increased during the U.S. war against Mexico in 1846-1848. Because of the 
national army’s involvement in fighting the invaders meant, the state could not crush 
peasant guerrillas, and these grew in intensity. One individual who embodies this period 
in Mexican history is Miguel Negrete. Born in the countryside near Tepeaca, Puebla, in 
1824, to an impoverished family of six children, he joined the Mexican army as a private 
in 1843 and fought against the United States invasion. Negrete will reappear episodically 
throughout this chapter.”* 

Early in the nineteenth century, the Americans had set their eyes on annexing the 
northeastern part of New Spain, especially Texas. During Jefferson’s presidency (1801- 
1809), Aaron Burr stated that Texas was ripe for the taking.” During the struggle for 
Mexican independence and the early years of independent life, the Americans sent Joel 
R. Poinsett to Mexico to negotiate the sale of Texas. Iturbide agreed to the settlement of 
Americans and their slaves even though he knew full well that those settlers represented a 
terrible danger for Mexico. When the Mexicans abolished slavery in 1829, the Americans 
in Texas planned a war of secession. Wealthy Tejanos joined the Texas Revolution, a war 


of secession against Mexico ensued.” 


™ John Mason Hart, “Miguel Negrete: la epopeya de un revolucionario.” Historia Mexicana 24, no. 1 
(July-September 1974): 70-93. 

® Kira Gale, Meriwether Lewis: The Assassination of an American Hero and the Silver Mines of Mexico 
(Omaha: River Junction Press LLC, 2015), 313. 

76 Andreas Reichstein, Rise of the Lone Star: The Making of Texas (College Station: Texas A&M 
University Press, 1989); Randolph B. Campbell, An Empire for Slavery: The Peculiar Institution in Texas 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1991); Paul D. Lack, The Texas Revolutionary 
Experience: A Political and Social History, 1835-1836 (College Station: Texas A&M University Press, 
1995); James E. Crisp, Sleuthing the Alamo: David Crockett’s Last Stand and Other Mysteries of the Texas 
Revolution (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005); Ratl A. Ramos, Beyond the Alamo: Forging 
Mexican Identity in San Antonio, 1821-1861 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2008); Paco 
Ignacio Taibo II, El Alamo: Una historia no apta para Hollywood (México City: Planeta, 2012). 
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After the Texians achieved independence, they claimed more of Mexico’s land, 
including a good part of the New Mexico and Nuevo Santander territories. President 
Polk, a radical annexationist, favored the annexation of Texas and then moved American 
troops into Mexican territory south of the Nueces River in June of 1845. According to 
Ernesto Chavez, Polk “again dispatched Slidell to Mexico to purchase California for $25 


million and New Mexico for $5 million and to settle the Texas border at the Rio Grande 


rather than the Nueces River.”””” 


The Mexicans took the bait, and President Polk obtained a declaration of war 
from Congress against Mexico on May 13, 1846. Reflecting on the causes of the war, 
Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who marched into Mexico City with Scott’s army, wrote, 


The President gives a history (“‘his-story’’) of our intercourse with Mexico 
for the last twenty years, in which he would make it appear that we have 
been the most injured, patient, and forbearing people in the world! The 
President says, in effect, that, anticipating the acts of war that have now 
taken place, he some months since authorized General Taylor to call into 
his service volunteers, etc. Why did he anticipate such a conduct? Ans.: 
Because he himself had provoked it by the most outrageous insults to 
Mexico —and not only insults but aggression. He ordered our troops a 
hundred and fifty miles beyond the proper boundary of Texas into 
Mexican territory, and because the Mexicans presumed to send troops east 
of the Rio Grande, upon their own rightful soil, he says they are upon “‘our 
territory.” We ought to be scourged for this!”** 


Early in the war, Polk’s plan was to seize the northern territories and wait for the 
Mexican to surrender. When that did not happen, he ordered the mobilization of troops 


deeper into Mexico. Zachary Taylor entered Monterrey on August 24, 1846.’ 


7 Ernesto Chavez, The U.S. War with Mexico: A Brief History with Documents (Boston: Bedford/St. 
Martin’s, 2008), 13. 

18 Fifty Years in Camp and Field: Diary of Major-General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, U.S.A., ed. W. A. 
Croffut (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909), 224-225. 

Pe Irving W. Levinson, Wars within War: Mexican Guerrillas, Domestic Elites, and the United States of 
America, 1846-1848. Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 2005), 15-17. 
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Conflict between Mexican peasants and elites actually increased during the war with the 
United States. Between 1847 and 1848, while the Americans occupied central Mexico, 
peasants rose up in rebellion in areas as diverse as Baja California, Hidalgo, Puebla, 
México state, Veracruz, Guanajuato, Chiapas, Querétaro, and Yucatan. Especially 
important for this study were the rebellions at Chilapa and the Costa Chica in March of 
1846, at San Luis de Azoya in May 26, and at Acutumpa in July 22. In Puebla, indigenas 
rose in rebellion against the Mexican government in Metlatonoc and Atlamancingo in 
March 1846. Then, on June 11, 1846, General Angel Guzman, also in Puebla, reported 
defeating peasant rebels and taking thirteen prisoners, as well as rifles and shotguns. ””° 
Polk then instructed General Winfield Scott to march into Mexico City. Scott 
sought to minimize his own losses even at the cost of inflicting heavy casualties on 
Mexican civilians. On March 9, 1847, Scott landed a force of 5,500 men at Collado 
Beach, two miles south of Veracruz. From there, he moved to the city of Veracruz, at the 
time guarded by a regular Mexican army unit. The regular army soon left and civilians 
took up the defense of the city. Upon facing such unexpected resistance, Scott decided to 
spare his own troops and instead shell the city, and only after that he moved in his troops 
into the city. The Americans indiscriminately shot Mexican civilians, many of whom 
tried to surrender. Historian Irving Levinson’s account merits quoting at length. 
During the ensuing fifteen-day siege, “our army had thrown 3,000 ten inch 
shells, 200 howitzer shells, 1,000 paixhun shot, and 2,500 round shot on 
the whole weighing about half a million pounds! Most effective and most 
terrible was the disaster and destruction they caused within the walls of the 
city, whose ruins and whose mourning attested both the energy and the 


sadness of war.” The bombardment was so severe that the British, French, 
and Spanish consuls sent a letter to Scott on March 24, 1847, asking for a 


a Levinson, Wars within War, xv, 49-50. 
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truce to “enable their respective compatriots to leave the place with their 
women and children as well as the Mexican women and children.” The 
U.S. commander denied these requests and stated that a suspension of 
hostilities would be granted only if the request for the cease-fire was 
“accompanied by a distinct proposition of surrender.” The bombardment 
continued. Three days later the city surrendered. A Mexican summary of 
the damage done by the bombardment listed Veracruz’s losses at 350 dead 
soldiers, 400 dead civilians, 250 persons injured, and five million pesos of 
property damaged. This same observer’s estimate of the total weight of 
shot fired into the city (464,460) pounds actually is somewhat less than 
Scott’s figure. A participant in the siege, Lieutenant John James Peck, 
wrote, “The city is much injured and it will be some time before they can 
repair the damage. Our shells were very destructive. Hundreds of poor 
women and children have been killed or injured for the maintenance of 
Mexican honor, while soldiers were safe in the bomb proofs or 
comparatively so near the wall.” Another U.S. officer present at the siege, 
Robert Anderson, wrote, “It really goes to my heart to be compelled to do 
my duty when I know that every shot either injures or seriously distresses 
the poor inoffensive women and children, who have neither part nor lot in 
the war.” Jacob Oswandel, a soldier in the line during this siege, 
graphically noted, “To-night, I was put on picket-guard, stationed near the 
walls of the doomed city, and I could plainly hear the people cry out for 
the rendiren tregar de ciudad [sic] (surrender the city) before they were all 
killed off. That these Yankees won’t give up firing.” 


The Americans marched westward. On April 17-18, 1847, they thoroughly routed 


the regular Mexican army at Cerro Gordo. April 28, 1847, Interim President Pedro Maria 


Anaya concluded that the regular Mexican army would soon collapse and signed a decree 


establishing light corps to function as part of the National Guard. Anaya offered to 


reimburse leading citizens for the cost of recruiting and maintaining mounted units of at 


least fifty men, which were to wage guerrilla warfare on the Americans and also to 


function as a rural police. The cost of maintaining such guerrilla groups only allowed the 


wealthy to take such commissions. Two partisan leaders, Padre Celestino Domeco 


Jarauta, and General Joaquin Rea, proved especially effective in harassing American 


mt Levinson, Wars within War, 28-30. 
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supply convoys traveling between Mexico City and Veracruz.”* The strategic 
significance of this route became evident both during the Spanish conquest and the wars 
of independence. As indicated below in this chapter, this route was to play a major role 
during the French invasion of Mexico of the 1860s. 

Elite Mexicans sought help from American occupying forces at the most 
dangerous times. For many members of the Mexican elites, Mexican peasants were a 
bigger threat than the American invaders. Eventually, guerrilla attacks compelled 
Mexican elites and the Americans to find a quick settlement. Guerrilla attacks on the 
Americans also led them to retreat to more modest plans of “only” taking the northern 
part of Mexico.” 

On April 22, the Americans captured the Castle at Cofre de Perote, the site that in 
the early seventeenth century had served as a stronghold to Yanga’s maroon band.”* 
From there, Winfield Scott sent an advance party led General William J. Worth to the 
city of Puebla. As the Americans approached, the authorities moved the Puebla 
government to Atlixco. Governor José Rafael Isunza dispatched Col. Pedro Miguel de 
Herrera to fight the Americans at Puente de los Molinos on west banks of the Atoyac 
River, northwest of the city of Puebla. Herrera led a small force of 200 regular cavalry 


Mexican troops and some guerrilla fighters. The Americans beat Herrera’s party. Scott 


™ According to Irving Levinson, the government extended licenses to lead guerrilla units only to two 
priests, Cura Miguel Osbe of Tulancingo, and Presbitero Celestino Domeco Jarauta of northeastern Puebla. 
See Levinson, Wars within War, xv, 32-34, 37, 63, 129 n. 54. The strategic significance of this route 
became evident during the Spanish conquest and also during the wars of independence. As indicated below 
in this chapter, this route was to play a major role during the French invasion of Mexico in the late 1860s. 
oe Levinson, Wars within War, xvi. 

™ See chapter 2 of this dissertation. 
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himself then occupied Atlixco on June 2. The Puebla government again moved its 
headquarters, first to Izicar and then further south to Zacatén.”” 

Worth occupied the city of Puebla on May 15. Soon Winfield Scott joined him 
and established the American army’s headquarter there. Scott himself then occupied 
Atlixco on June 2. Scott remained in Puebla until August, and in the meantime he 
reorganized his invading force and awaited reinforcements. As the Americans established 
themselves in the city, elite poblanos welcomed the Americans. José Maria Roa Barcena 
remembered how merchants from Puebla and as far as Mexico City rushed to meet the 
Americans and supply them with everything they needed, for a profit.’ The Americans 
paid handsomely and provided protection to the ecclesiastical and civilian elites. Elite 
poblanos asked them to apprehend guerrillas who attacked their haciendas in the region. 
Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock led Winfield Scott’s secret service. 

As chief of intelligence, Hitchcock largely relied on Mexican spies for strategic 
and highly sensitive information about the Mexican resistance and the Mexican regular 
army. When the Americans entered Puebla, elite Mexicans asked General Worth to 
apprehend a dangerous robber known as Manuel “El Chato” Dominguez. The Americans, 
with the collaboration of Puebla elites, also recruited common criminals who at the time 
were held in Puebla’s prisons, recruited them into a counterinsurgent force, and entrusted 
them with collecting intelligence and fighting the Mexican insurgency. According to 


Carlos Maria de Bustamante, the Poblano elites asked the Americans 


7 José Maria Roa Barcena, Recuerdos de la invasion norte-americana 1846-1848 por un jéven entonces 
(Mexico City: Edicidn de la Libreria Madrilefia de Juan Bux6 y Co., 1883), 276; Apéndice de la Invasion 
de los Norte-Americanos en México, ed. Emilio del Castillo Negrete (Mexico City: Imprenta del Editor, 
1891). Il: 87-89. 
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que se instale alli un tribunal de ladrones: aglomerados en la carcel, han 
formado una falange de picaros con quien se han convenido en darles 
libertad absoluta, con condici6on de que hostilicen de la manera mas cruel a 
las guerrillas de nuestro ejército, sus corazones mal dispuestos y avezados 
con la iniquidad, ya sea por merecer lo que llaman buena gracia en el 
concepto de los jefes extranjeros, se han excedido hasta hacerse 
guerrilleros, cuicos, soplones, y diablos insufribles en la sociedad.””’ 

On June 2, Mr. Spooner, a translator for the Americans, identified Manuel “El 
Chato” Dominguez as one of the individuals who had attacked Franklin Smith’s company 
near Puebla. Hitchcock recognized the importance of recruiting Dominguez as a spy. On 
June 20, the American wrote, “through this man I am anxious to make an arrangement to 
this effect: that, for a sum of money yet to be determined, the robbers shall let our people 
pass without molestation and that they shall, for extra compensation, furnish us with 
guides, couriers, and spies.”””* 

Dominguez took the offer and agreed to recruit approximately 300 more highway 
robbers in the Mexico City-Veracruz route to work for the Americans. Hitchcock soon 
appointed Dominguez as one chief of the Mexican mercenaries in the region, who 
became part of the counterinsurgent and spy ring named the Mexican Spy Company. In 
order to protect Dominguez’s life, at the end of the war the Americans relocated the 
mercenary to New Orleans, where he died in poverty. The Mexicans knew Dominguez 


well, and they were likely to kill him should he stay in Mexico. Other spy leaders 


working for the Americans lived out their lives in Mexico.”” 


™7 Carlos Maria de Bustamante, El nuevo Bernal Diaz del Castillo, facsimile edition, estudio preliminar de 
Horacio Labastida (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1994), 173. 

™8 Fifty Years in Camp and Field: Diary of Major-General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, U.S.A., ed. W. A. 
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Manuel Dominguez and the Mexican Spy Company reported directly to Colonel 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who provided them with horses, uniforms, weapons, and 
supplies. At a time when a sergeant in the U.S. invading army earned sixteen pesos per 
month, Dominguez’s men earned twenty.””’ Over time, the Mexican Spy Company grew 
into approximately 400 operatives.”' The intelligence garnered by Dominguez and his 
band proved priceless for the Americans. José Maria Roa Barcena quoted an undated 
letter by Winfield Scott, in which he related to Thomas Childs that the Mexican Spy 
Company 

Me han proporcionado los mas exactos informes sobre los movimientos 
del enemigo y los planes de los paisanos: por conducto de ellos pude 
aprehender 4 varios militares y paisanos en las reuniones nocturnas que 
tenian con objeto de sublevar al populacho. La compafifa de espias ha 
peleado con valor, y esta tan comprometida, que tendra que salir del pais 
cuando se retire nuestro ejército.”” 

Mexican collaborators proved especially valuable in fighting Mexican guerrillas 
on the ground. On November 6, 1847, a proxy of counterinsurgents led by Antonio 
Carbajal ambushed a group of Mexican partisans led by Cirilo Leon that operated in 
Puebla and Tlaxcala. Carbajal, whom the Mexicans understandably considered a traitor in 
1847, became a leader of guerrilla insurgent fighting the French invaders two decades 
later.” 


On September 20, 1847, General Joseph Lane left Veracruz, taking with him 


2,500 additional troops and two pieces of artillery. His mission was to occupy Puebla and 


® Alfredo Avila Rueda, “La contraguerrilla de Manuel Dominguez, 1847-1848.” In Album 
Conmemorativo de la Guerra con los Estados Unidos (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de 
México, 1997), 4. 
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to secure the American supply lines between Puebla and Veracruz. To accomplish that 
goal, the Americans needed to destroy the Mexican forces situated at Atlixco. Mexican 
guerrillas harassed his forces at Paso de Ovejas. At Jalapa, Major Folliot Thornton Lally 
joined with an additional 500 troops. On October 12, Lane and Lally’s forces arrived at 
Puebla. Abiel Abbot Livermore reflected on the material damage inflicted on the 
Mexicans by the invading armies, 
So far as conquest was concerned and the fruits of conquest, all the gain 
was on the part of the United States, and all the loss on the part of her 
helpless victim. The actual destruction of private and public property must 
necessarily have been immense in the path of the invading armies, and at 
the sieges of Monterey, Vera Cruz, Puebla, Atlixco, and Mexico, to say 
nothing of the bombardment of other places, Tuspan, Tobasco, and 
Huamantla.”™ 
Mexican guerrillas, nevertheless, continued harassing the Americans with their 
hit-and run attacks and ambushes. Volunteers of Puebla National Guard, led by General 
Joaquin Rea, wreaked havoc in the American’s supply lines between Veracruz and 
Mexico City. Among the Mexican insurgent groups was the Batallén de Libres de 
Atlixco, composed partly by local members of the popular classes.’ Frustrated by the 
persistence of the rebels, Winfield Scott ordered Joseph Lane to take care of that 
situation. On October 19, at approximately 4:00 p.m., Joseph Lane marched on Atlixco, 
defended by Atlixco’s Batallon de Libres. The night of October 19, at approximately 7:00 
p.m., and after driving the Mexican forces out of Atlixco, Lane ordered a heavy 


bombardment of the city. His purpose was to punish civilians for their support of the 


Mexican resistance. Lane described the event, 


™ Abiel Abbot Livermore, The War with Mexico Reviewed (Boston: The American Peace Society, 1850), 
89-90. 
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de Atlixco that served the Spanish crown in late colonial times. 
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As we approached, several shots were fired at us, and deeming it unsafe to 
risk a street fight in an unknown town at night, I ordered the artillery to be 
posted on a hill near the town and overlooking it, and open fire. Now 
ensued one of the most beautiful sights conceivable. Every gun was served 
with utmost rapidity; and the crash of the walls, and the roofs of the 
houses when struck by our shot and shell, was mingled with the roar of 
our artillery. The bright light of the moon enabled us to direct our shots to 
the most thickly populated parts of the town. After firing three quarters of 
an hour, and the firing from the town having ceased, I ordered Major Lally 
and Colonel Brough to advance cautiously with their commands into the 
town. On entering, I was waited upon by the ayuntamiento [town council], 
desiring that their town might be spared. After searching the next morning 
for arms and ammunition, and disposing of what I found, I commenced 
my return.’”° 


Lane then ordered a search for weapons throughout the entire city. His soldiers 
then sacked Atlixco from the night of October 19 to approximately 10:00 a.m. the next 
day. Roa Barcena quoted the October 20 diary entry of Otto Zirkel, an officer in Lane’s 
forces, 


No habia pasado media hora desde la salida del sol, cuando bajé 4 los 
portales para ver 4 mi compafiia. Al entrar, fufme de espaldas, pues 
aquello era una verdadera feria: azticar, géneros de hilo fino, cintas, seda, 
mantillas, sombreros, pafiuelos de seda, capas; en suma, toda clase de 
objetos y cuanto pudiera hallarse en una tienda bien surtida, estaba 4 mi 
vista.”*” 


José Rafael Isunza, governor of Puebla, also recorded the pillage, “[l]a ciudad sufrid 


entonces y hasta la mafiana del dia 20 en que se retiraron los invasores, dirigiéndose a 


Huejotzingo, a donde estaban ayer cometiendo los mas graves excesos.””** 


Lane then sent an expedition of 160 cavalrymen and one piece of artillery into 


Izicar. The Americans took the city on October 23, rescued twenty-three American 


°° Cited in Levinson, “Wars within War,” 216-217. 

”’ Cited in Roa Barcena, Recuerdos, 676. 

78 José Rafael Isunza, “Comunicacion del gobernador acerca del bombardeo estadounidense a Atlixco. 
Matamoros, 22 de octubre de 1847.” In Testimonios de una guerra: México, 1846-1848, eds. Mercedes de 
Vega and Maria Cecilia Zuleta (Mexico City: Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 2001), I: 595. 
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prisoners, and took three cannons, 100 horses, and much of the Mexican arsenal that 
fleeing rebels left in the city. During their return to Puebla on October 24, Mexican 
partisans harassed them, killed Lieutenant Ridgeli, and injured others.” 

On September 14, 1847, the Mexican regular army surrendered Mexico City to 
the Americans. Until then, Miguel Negrete, the soldier from Tepeaca, Puebla, had gone 
unnoticed. Upon learning of the surrender, Negrete organized a handful of civilians 
armed with rifles and climbed to rooftops around Mexico’s city zocalo (main plaza). 
During the surrender ceremonies, as the Americans raised their flag, Negrete and his 
civilians began shooting at the Americans.’ The Americans had just defeated the 
Mexican army and taken the capital, and this is when the guerrilla war for Mexico began. 
Fighting continued house-to-house in Mexico City for three days.”*' Negrete and some of 
the rebels escaped into the eastern part of the city, and then to Tepeaca. In Puebla, 
Negrete joined general Santos Degollado and a group of guerrillas that fought the 
Americans until the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

Like Benito Juarez and Santos Degollado, Miguel Negrete was part of what John 
Mason Hart calls “the generation of 1848,” that is, the generation of Mexicans 
determined never to allow a foreign power to usurp Mexican land again. Like many 
others, Juarez, Degollado, and Negrete were scarred by the American’s usurpation of 
northern Mexico and by the perceived collaboration of members of the Mexican elites 


who helped make it legal. When Antonio Lépez de Santa Ana signed the sale of the 


™ Roa Barcena, Recuerdos, 522-523. Roa Barcena records the name of this American officer only as 
“teniente Ridgeli,” without giving any further details. 

7° Hart, “Miguel Negrete,” 71-72. 

761 T nis Fernando Granados, Suefian las piedras: Alzamiento ocurrido en la ciudad de México, 14, 15, y 16 
de septiembre de 1847 (Mexico City: Ediciones Era, 2003). 
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territory of “La Mesilla,” rich in minerals, to the Americans in 1853, Miguel Negrete 
joined Juan Alvarez in a rebellion for Santa Ana’s overthrow.’ This movement grew 
into the Revolution of Ayutla, in which a wide coalition of federalists temporarily gained 
the upper hand in Mexico’s midcentury civil war.’”” 

During the following wars of La Reforma (1855-161), the liberals gained the 
upper hand over the conservatives.’ Peter Guardino calls this period the 

triumph of liberal authoritarianism over conservative authoritarianism 
[where the] liberal model is characterized by regular elections, universal 
suffrage, the inclusion of provincial elites in decision making, and the 
demobilization of popular challenges through the selective fulfillment of 
demands rather than widespread repression.” 

For peasants in Puebla-Tlaxcala, the liberal option was the lesser of two evils. The 
disentitlement laws that privatized pueblo lands especially hurt Indian pueblos; however, 
for much of the nineteenth century the conservatives would prove far more brutal than the 
liberals. Furthermore, by making a military alliance with the liberals, many pueblos 


secured — however temporarily — the integrity of their lands.’ 


The Liberal Education Project 
The liberal education project played a major role in the growth of popular 
nationalism in Puebla-Tlaxcala. According to historian Beatriz Zepeda, starting in 1855 


the liberals launched a massive public education program through which they sought to 


7 Hart, “Miguel Negrete,” 71-72. 

7° Richard A. Johnson, The Mexican Revolution of Ayutla, 1854-1855: An Analysis of the Evolution and 
Destruction of Santa Anna's Last Dictatorship. Westport: Greenwood Press, 1974. Guardino, Peasants, 
185. 

7 Richard N. Sinkin, The Mexican Reform, 1855-1876: A Study in Liberal Nation-Building (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1979). 
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gain the loyalty of peasants. The greater Atlixco-Izucar area enjoyed a long-standing 
tradition of public education. As mentioned in chapter three, the Bourbons established a 
public education system in the late nineteenth century with the purpose of teaching 
Spanish to the Indian population. By the early 1790s, four Indian pueblos in the Atlixco 
region and seven in Izucar had schools of “ensefianza de primeras letras,” and by 1802 
more than seventy-five percent of Indian children in the jurisdiction of Chietla attended 
school. ’°” 

More research is needed to establish whether those schools survived the wars of 
independence. However, we know from the work of Josefina Vazquez de Knauth and 
Alicia Hernandez Chavez that public education continued in many Indian pueblos 


768 
1. 


throughout Mexico after 182 Furthermore, the work of Hernandez Chavez shows that 


peasants often controlled the schools by paying the teacher’s salaries and by demanding 
the teaching of Mexican history to their children from their own local perspective. In the 
pueblo of Anenecuilco, approximately forty miles west of Atlixco, ten years after the 
beginning of the popular resistance against the French empire, peasant children 


contaban con un preceptor y una escuela equipada como pocas: una pieza 
grande con vista y tres puertas, una mesa grande con sus cajoncitos y siete 
bancos en los que se sentaban a mas de 20 nifios, sus compendios de 
historia de México, un libro de aritmética nuevo para cada nifio, los 
silabarios de San Vicente, una buena dotacion de pizarras y otros utiles. 
Lo que mas les enorgullecia es que aquel maestro que llego a su pueblo 
era nada menos que don Monico Ayala, hijo de aquel don Francisco 
Ayala, héroe de su comarca, maestro que marcaria la vida de muchos de 
los que lo escucharon.”” 


7°’ Tanck de Estrada, Pueblos indios y educacién, 265-271. 
KG Vazquez de Knauth, Nacionalismo y educaci6n; Hernandez Chavez, Anenecuilco. 
7 Alicia Hernandez Chavez, Anenecuilco: Memoria y vida de un pueblo (Mexico City: El Colegio de 
México, 1991), 77-78. 
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And among those who sat in Francisco Ayala’s classes during the late nineteenth century 
were two brothers named Eufemio and Emiliano Zapata, who rose to prominence as 
peasant leaders in central-southern Mexico during the revolution of the 1910s.7”° 
Although at this moment we do not have enough evidence to determine whether a 
similar public education system evolved in Atlixco-Izticar, the existence of public 


education in that region during the late eighteenth century, as well as the nationalist 


resistance against foreign invaders in these regions suggests that it did. 


The Strange Career of Antonio Carbajal 

The case of Antonio Carbajal, a native of San Pablo Apetatitlan, Tlaxcala, 
provides a stark contrast to those of Manuel “El Chato” Dominguez and Miguel Negrete. 
Whereas in popular memory Dominguez plays the prototypical traitor while Negrete 
embodies the archetypal patriot; Carbajal’s story epitomizes the evolution of a 
collaborator who assisted the invaders in hunting down Mexican insurgents in the 1840s, 
and becoming a nationalist leader less than two decades later.’”’ A Mexican bandit who 
assisted the American invaders in 1847, he became a notorious liberal general in the 
1850s, a leader of the May 4, 1862 liberal victory over the conservative-monarchists at 
Atlixco, and a hero of the resistance against the French invaders in the 1860s.’ 


After 1848, Carbajal disappeared from public records for a decade. He 


reappeared in 1858, this time under the liberal Governor of Puebla, Miguel Castulo de 


™ Thid, 78. 

™ Rosalia Martha Pérez, “Antonio Carbajal zhéroe o bandido?: la batalla olvidada de Atlixco,” 
Bicentenario 4, no. 15 (January-March 2012): 20-27. 

™ Crisanto Cuéllar Abaroa, Antonio Carbajal: Caudillo liberal tlaxcalteca, primera parte (Mexico City: 
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Alatriste, in support of Benito Juarez, as guerrilla leader operating in the Iztcar region. In 
the 1850s, Carbajal recruited a force of approximately one hundred cavalry irregular 
forces in the Sierra Norte de Puebla. Among Carbajal’s achievement was a series of 
important victories over conservative forces in 1859 and 1860 in regions such as Hidalgo, 
Jalisco, Guerrero, and Puebla-Tlaxcala.’” 

In February 20, 1860, President Benito Juarez promoted Carbajal, then a colonel, 
to brigadier general, and placed him under the orders of General José de la Luz Moreno, 
who led liberal forces in Tlaxcala and central-eastern Mexico.’ Carbajal soon increased 
his fame with victories over the conservatives and later over the French invaders during 
the early 1860s, and because of the contingencies of wartime, his superiors paid more 
attention to his military success than to his misconduct.’” It became evident that Carbajal 
had not completely left his past behind, for De la Luz soon accused him of extorting 
defeated enemies and of allowing his troops to abuse the civilian population. Cuellar 
Abaroa described Carbajal’s troops, 

La gente que andada con Carbajal era en su mayoria de no muy Buenos 
antecedentes; pero su decision, juventud, valor y gallardia, y, 
naturalmente, la celebridad y admiraci6n que causaba la actitud guerrera 
de su jefe, hacian que aquella parte muy activa de las tropas liberales, en 
las horas de Descanso, buscaran, como era natural, los placeres en las 
mujeres y el vino.””° 


Negrete and Carbajal, both born to impoverished families in the Puebla-Tlaxcala 


region, provide two examples of popular participation in war and politics. Historians such 


7 Cuéllar Abaroa, Antonio Carbajal, 16-54. 
™ Pérez, “Antonio Carbajal,” 23. 

™ Cuéllar Abaroa, Antonio Carbajal, 46-69. 
™® Cuéllar Abaroa, Antonio Carbajal, 119. 
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as John Mason Hart and Luis Fernando Granados remember Negrete as a hero.’”” 
Conversely, the memory of Carbajal is complex. Crisanto Cuéllar Abaroa, who published 
Carbajal’s biography during the centennial of the battle of Cinco de Mayo in 1962, 
repeatedly apologizes for Carbajal’s brutality and two-sidedness. A man of impoverished 
origins, he turned to banditry and then collaborated with the American invaders. The 
liberals opened an opportunity for him and he took it. He proved ruthless and cruel to 
defeated enemies, and he allowed his troops to abuse civilians. His military career with 
the liberals earned him countless victories, and his participation in the May 4, 1862 
liberal victory made him immortal in popular history. Today, his native pueblo goes by 
the name San Pablo Apetatitlan de Antonio Carbajal.’”* That of Carbajal is a more 
realistic type of popular nationalism; one that reflects individual choices at critical 
moments; one that illustrates that larger ideological forces such as conservatism and 
liberalism in the nineteenth century, not always benefitted the grassroots. Like Manuel 
Losada in Nayarit, at different times of his life Carbajal chose between what seemed the 
lesser of two evils among the larger factions in conflict within the larger national 


context.’” 


Cuatro de Mayo in Atlixco 

The conservatives did not accept their defeat in 1861, and they recruited a 
European prince to rule over Mexico. On May 5, 1862, French armies stood before the 
city of Puebla, knowing that should they beat the liberal forces in Puebla, they would take 


control of Mexico City and make the complete defeat of the liberals almost certain. For 


77 Hart, “Miguel Negrete”; Granados, Sue/fian las piedras. 
78 Pérez, “Antonio Carbajal,” 23. 
™ Meyer, Manuel Lozada. 
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this dissertation, the importance of this event is that the conservative-monarchist Mexican 
troops were on their way to reinforce the French. This battle ended with a liberal victory. 
As aresult of this loss, those Mexican-conservative troops could not assist the French 
forces next day at the Battle of Puebla. 

Early in 1862, the commander of the French invading forces, Charles Fernando de 
Lavriye, Count of Laurencez, agreed with conservative-monarchist general Leonardo 
Marquez on a combined attack on the city of Puebla, which they planned to execute on 
May 5. Leonardo Marquez and José Maria Cobo, leading approximately 7,000 
cavalrymen, would advance from Iztcar, through Atlixco, and reinforce the French at 
Puebla. The liberals learned of the plan, and on April of 1862, Ignacio Zaragoza informed 
President Benito Juarez, 

Acultzingo, abril 22 de 1862 

C. Benito Juarez... 

Hoy me tiene Ud. en una situaci6n muy comprometida, pues los 
franceses... estan en contacto y de acuerdo con... Marquez, que comienza 
ya a ejecutar algunos movimientos... sobre mi retaguardia... tengo que 
combatir y contener no solamente al enemigo extranjero, sino también al 
del interior que ya se aproxima, con la mira de hostilizarme en 
combinacion con el otro, sea parcialmente, o sea formando un solo cuerpo 
con él.” 

Marquez and Cobos marched their troops through the valleys of Cuernavaca and 
Puebla. Liberal scouts informed general Antonio Zaragoza that Marquez and his forces 


had been seen in the vicinity of Chietla on May 3, 1862. At that point, Marquez had 


approximately 1,200 mounted soldiers and three or four pieces of artillery.” 


78° Cited in Pérez, “Antonio Carbajal,” 26. 

78! Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza, “Telegrama No. 4. Puebla, Mayo 5 de 1862,” in Batalla del 5 de Mayo de 1862 
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The conservative-monarchist plan was to outflank the liberal forces defending 
Puebla between two fires and to block their retreat to Mexico City. That way, the French 
not only would capture Puebla, but would also make certain their capture of Mexico City. 
Zaragoza was fully aware of this situation. On May 3, he made a crucial decision. He 
split his defending forces, keeping the bulk of his troops at Puebla, but commanding 
Thomas O’Horan and Antonio Carbajal, reinforced by irregular troops, to lead two 
brigades and a battery into Atlixco and Izucar and to intercept the Conservative 
cavalry.” 

Liberal forces sent to Atlixco included infantry troops and irregular troops led by 
Major General Cosme Varela; regular cavalry and Lancers of Morelia led by Colonel 
Antonio Ruiz Carrillo; and cavalry and troops led by General Ignacio Cuéllar. In 
addition, these liberal forces included large numbers of “‘irregulares,” or militia members 
serving alongside the regular army. The presence of irregulars reveals the zeal of civilians 
to defend their homeland, their awareness that the sovereignty of the Mexican faced a 
major threat, and their willingness to give their lives in defense of their country. Liberal 
forces left the city of Puebla on May 3, 1862.’*° 

Marquez’s advance party of approximately 500 horsemen first encountered 
O’Horan and Carbajal’s forces about six miles south of Cholula. After a brief skirmish, 
Marquez’s advance party retreated and joined the remaining of Marquez’s forces near 


Rancho de los Molinos, approximately four miles south of Atlixco. O’Horan and 


782 Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza, “Telegrama No. 2. Puebla, Mayo 3 de 1862,” in Echenique, ed., Batalla del 5 de 
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Carbajal’s forces then intercepted the bulk of the conservative-monarchist troops at a 
barranca (deep ravine) by the Alseca river.” 

The battle took place on the grounds of the Hacienda Las Traperas, located near a 
road that connected Atlixco with Izucar de Matamoros. This Hacienda became the textile 
factory El Volcan during the late Porfiriato. Carbajal ambushed the conservatives by 
setting snipers inside the houses and hidden in the maize fields along the river, placing 
his cavalry on the sides of the river, and guarding his position with three or four pieces of 
mountain artillery. The battle began on May 4 at approximately three in the morning. 
Initially, the conservatives took the offensive, and Carbajal’s men retreated into the maize 
fields. From there, the liberal infantry led by Colonel Cosme Varela, the Lancers of 
Iturbide, and the Lancers of Morelia, supported by the irregular cavalry led by General 
Ignacio Cuéllar, attacked the conservative flanks. The conservatives disbanded around 
noon, fleeing toward Tetela, Tepexoxuma, and Tochimilco. Carbajal’s irregular cavalry 
killed most of those fleeing. The liberals took some prisoners and captured three or four 
pieces of artillery left behind by the conservatives. 

News of the liberal victory reached Ignacio Zaragoza during the evening of May 
4, bolstering his confidence to defend Puebla on May 5 with confidence. O’Horan and 
Carbajal’s forces spent the night in the city of Atlixco and returned to Puebla the morning 
of May 6, after Zaragoza’s forces had beaten the Fench at the battle of Cinco de Mayo.”® 

Atliscences remember the battle of Cuatro de Mayo as the day when their 
ancestors defeated the traitors of the Mexican nation, denying the French a victory in the 


battle of Puebla the next day. An informal youtube search renders over 14,000 hits that 
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illustrate how, year after year, Atliscences hold a parade commemorating the Cuatro de 
Mayo battle. As they do, Atliscences claim a central place in Mexican history, one in 
which they are the main participants in an event that, from their perspective, secured the 


sovereignty of the Mexican nation before a foreign invader.”*° 


Memory and Forgetting in Atlixco 

Unlike the region of Izucar, that of Atlixco did not have a similar history of 
resistance in colonial times. Chartered by King Felipe II as a town for Spaniards in 1579, 
and named Villa de Carrion, “sin perjuicio de las ya establecidas poblaciones de Yndios,” 
Atlixco had a larger Spanish presence compared to Iztcar.’*’ Because of its strategic 
location near the Veracruz-Mexico City road, the Spanish were careful not to allow this 
region to become a hotbed of rebellion. Atlixco’s population included a significant 
number of free blacks, counted in the 1792 military census as morenos (dark-skinned, 
mixed-race descendants of Africans) and pardos (light- skinned, mixed-race descendants 
of Africans). In the late eighteenth century, partly to counter the potentiality of rebellion 
in the region, the Spanish established a militia base of free blacks in Atlixco, also 
reducing the likelihood of local rebellion during the wars of independence. *® 
The memory of popular resistance against the United States and French invasions 


pervades local imagination. A casual youtube search rendered approximately ten 


thousands hits, many of them featuring the 4 de Mayo parade commemorating the 150" 


786 Youtube search, “ Atlixco desfile cuatro mayo.” 
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anniversary of Cuatro de Mayo in 2012.” The history of the name of this locale not only 
reveals the place it has on local historical memory; it also illustrates the symbiotic 
relationship between local nationalism and official nationalism.’”? On February 14, 1843, 
conservative president of Mexico, Nicolas Bravo, officially changed the name of the city 
from Villa de Carrién to Ciudad de Atlixco.”' Government actions often reflect popular 
notions of history. In popular memory, it was Atliscenses who resisted the American 
invaders in 1847. In 1998, on the 150" anniversary of the United States occupation, the 
Puebla state legislature changed the name of the city to “Herdica Ciudad de Atlixco.” In 
an official press release by the state of Puebla in December 6, 2010, state representative 
Rocio Garcia Olmedo reflected popular notions of local history by stating, 
una distincidn que enorgullece a los atliscenses fue la declaratoria 
mediante la cual Atlixco fue nombrada por Decreto del Congreso del 
Estado en el afio de 1998 “Heroica Ciudad de Atlixco” derivado del ataque 
del ejército norteamericano que sufrid en 1848, cuando el batallon “Libres 
de Atlixco” comandado por el general Joaquin Rea, enfrento el ataque 
desigual, en contra de una poblaci6n indefensa que demostro el gran valor 
de los atliscenses. Sin embargo, Atlixco siguié contribuyendo -como hasta 
hoy- en la construcci6n de Puebla y de México.” 
According to Irving Levinson, the Americans drove out the Batallén de Libres de 


Atlixco, who fled toward Iztcar. The Americans then proceeded to bomb the civilian 


population of the Atlixco. The words of U.S. General Joseph Lane are worth repeating, 


7 Youtube search, “Atlixco desfile cuatro de mayo 2012.” 
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Now ensued one of the most beautiful sights conceivable. Every gun was 
served with utmost rapidity; and the crash of the walls, and the roofs of the 
houses when struck by our shot and shell, was mingled with the roar of 
our artillery. The bright light of the moon enabled us to direct our shots to 
the most thickly populated parts of the town.” 

The memory of this massacre seems repressed to Mexicans; the official statement 
by Puebla’s state representative Garcia Olmedo is silent about this event, as are all of the 
history books in Spanish that I have consulted this far. Research indicates that Levinson 
was the first to uncover the American’s bombing of Atlixco. According to historian José 
Angel Hernandez, the defeat at the hands of the Americans and the loss of more than half 
of Mexico’s territory in 1847-1848 is a source of postwar trauma that the Mexicans have 
not mended.” This is one event Atliscences would rather forget. In their minds, the 
Americans never bombed their civilian populations, and their Batallon de Libres fought 
the Americans to the last man on the night of October 19, 1847. And, to them, this is one 
of the two most important moments in all of Mexican history, the other one being the 
victory of Atliscences over the conservative cavalry of Leonardo Marquez on May 4, 
1862.” 

Garcia Olmedo recounts the many instances in which Atliscenses have 
contributed to the glory of Mexican history; their military participation against the 
Spanish, who attempted to reconquer Mexico in 1825; their role in the defense of 
Veracruz against the United States occupation of 1914; the activist role of their textile 
workers in the drafting of the Constitution of 1917. The list goes on and on. However, 
these events pale to the role that popular memory gives to Atliscense volunteers on 
” Cited in Levinson, “Wars Within War,” 216-217. 
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Cuatro de Mayo de 1862 against the conservative forces. In the minds of Atliscences, it 
was their ancestors who made it possible for the Mexican forces led by Ignacio Zaragoza 
to beat the French on Cinco de Mayo.” 
In 2010, the Mexicans celebrated the 200" anniversary of the beginning of the 
wars for independence, as well as the 100° anniversary of the Mexican Revolution. 
Before the year 2010 ended, Puebla’s Governor Mario Marin Torres signed a bill into 
law, decreeing the new name Atlixco, “Dos Veces Heroica Ciudad de Atlixco.” This 
time, the official statement was brief, 
Nuevamente, un 4 de mayo de 1862, triunfa en la batalla contra los 
franceses. Hecho decisivo en la epopeya del 5 de Mayo, que hoy es parte 
de la historia nacional. El propio Benito Juarez creé una medalla 
reconociendo esta aportacién de los atliscenses que sefialaba: “Derrotando 
a los traidores el 4 de mayo, contribuy6 eficazmente al triunfo alcanzado 
en Puebla y contra del Ejército Francés el 5 de mayo de 1862” y su 
gobierno consider6 que sin el triunfo del 4 de mayo en Atlixco, no hubiera 
sido posible la victoria del 5 de mayo en Puebla.” 

Conclusion 

This chapter highlighted the participation of Atliscences and Izucarenses in the 
struggles for independence and in the resistance against foreign invasions. Likewise, it 
illuminated the importance of historical memory for the people of Atlixco-Izticar, as well 
as the symbiotic relationship that exists between official and popular forms of 


nationalism in those locales. The concluding chapter will discuss the concepts, sources, 


and theories used in this dissertation. 
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Chapter VII: Conclusion 


Throughout the colonial period, Indian, mestizo, and criollo historians articulated 
the concept of a glorious Aztec “nation” while they found common ground in their 
patriotic sentiments built around devotion to the Virgen de Guadalupe. These dynamics, 
however, do not constitute evidence for the continuity of Mexican nationalism since 
ancient times. Instead, this dissertation suggests that such an unbroken line of popular 
nationalism can be traced to the Izucar uprisings of the late eighteenth century. 

This dissertation illustrated how, based on common experiences of colonial 
oppression, impoverished people and some criollos developed parallel and sometimes 
common class and patriotic ideologies in New Spain. Armed by similar nationalist 
sentiments, members of different ethnicities coalesced in the popular rebellions of the 
eighteenth century, in the struggle for independence of the 1810s, and in resistance to the 
American invasion of the 1840s and the French occupation of the 1860s. 

Within this dissertation, three storylines are particularly significant. First, that of 
the contribution of Africans to the formation of distinct forms of popular nationalism, 
identities, and class consciousness in colonial Mexico. Second, the story of how historical 
memory shaped nationalist identities in the Izucar region; particularly through the story 
the Church of Santo Domingo, the site of major historical events, which Izucarenses built 
in the mid sixteenth century upon the ruins of a Mesoamerican pyramid destroyed by the 
Spaniards. And third, the narrative of the ways in which popular resistance to French and 
American invaders in the mid-nineteenth century contributed to the evolution of 


nationalist sentiments in the Atlixco region. 
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Slowly and gradually, the cultural lines between natives and blacks became 
blurred as centuries of a common experience of domination by the Spanish drew them 
close. That proximity, however, also resulted in acts of hostility. The Spanish attempted 
to keep criollos, castas, and Indians separate. By sanctioning the existence of two parallel 
nationalities within New Spain, the republica de espanioles and the republica de indios, 
the colonial authorities inadvertently fomented the development of patriotic feelings and 
a sense of common identity among these two groups. African slaves escaped their 
captivity in large numbers. Many formed maroon societies, and some of these 
communities survived the military attacks of the Spanish. Those who did partly modeled 
their governance after the Indian pueblos, demanded official recognition as republicas de 
negros, and were granted primordial titles to their pueblos. These black republics actively 
participated in the military defense of New Spain against pirates and foreign invaders, 
took pride on paying tribute to the crown, and demanded respect from the Spanish elites. 

Izucar’s Church of Santo Domingo for Indians played a significant role in the 
history of southwestern Puebla. The Dominicans came to Izticar in 1538, where they built 
the church of Santo Domingo on the site of a Mesoamerican pyramid.’”* After the 
destruction of their pyramid, the people of Izucar continued practicing their indigenous 
devotions in secret while conducting themselves as novice Christians in public.” It was 
in that church that Izucar’s Indian leaders found refuge from Spanish troops during the 
rebellion of 1781, and it was at that church that, in the memory of Izucarenses, Morelos 
and Matamoros conducted mass together and harangued the people of Izticar to follow 


them in their fight for independence on December 16 of 1811. Similarly, the memories of 


ie Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica Indiana, 365. 
™ AGN, Inquisition, v. 37, exp. 4 bis, fs. 85-102. 
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Atliscenses’ role in the resistance to American and French occupations have influenced 
elite notions of official nationalism as well as popular forms of nationalism in Puebla. 
The third storyline is that of the resistance of Atliscenses against the American 
invasion of the 1840s and the French occupation of the 1860s. Atliscenses choose not to 
remember the savage shelling that the American perpetrated on their city in 1847. 
Instead, they celebrate the memory of a heroic resistance against their invasion. 
Similarly, Atliscences commemorate the valiant role of their people in defeating the 


conservative forces that were en route to assist the French at Puebla in May of 1862. 


The Narrative 

A basic objective of this dissertation is the study of a Mexican local nationalist 
identity and the formation of historical memory. Although Nahua micropatriotism of the 
late Post-Classic (c. 1200-1519) and criollo patriotism of the colonial period are well 
documented, they do not prove the existence of an unbroken line of popular Mexican 
nationalism that originates in pre-Hispanic times. The evidence presented in this 
dissertation, however, does suggest that Indians and poor people of mixed racial origins 
expressed loathing for the king of Spain and a clear desire for national sovereignty by the 
mid-eighteenth century. They nationalist ideologies grew during the struggles of 
independence and matured by the time of the American and French invasions of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

The region of Atlixco-Iztcar reveals important experiences of the people of the 
region that were more generally representative of the general population of Mexico. For 


the people of this region, their own local history is a microcosm of Mexican history. 
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Popular notions of a glorious past, widespread participation in the struggle of 
independence by Izucarenses in the 1810s, and fierce resistance to the United States 
invasion of Mexico in the 1840s and that of the French in the 1860s by Atliscenses 
endowed the people of this region with a deep sense of nationalist pride. Moreover, the 
people of Izucar and Atlixco embrace the consciousness of being the product of a process 
of mestizaje in which indigenous people, Europeans, Africans, and Asians gradually 
formed a common identity. The issues of community formation, evolution of modes of 
production, political consciousness, and external enemies all reflect upon the national 
experience. 

The scholarship on the origins of Mexican nationalism clearly demonstrates that 


criollos forged a strong sense of patriotism during the colonial period.*”° They did so 


because they believed that they were discriminated against by peninsulares.*"' 


Conversely, as early as the 1570s, Spaniards such as the Franciscan missionary 
Bernardino de Sahagtin and physician Francisco Hernandez articulated ideologies that 
justified Spanish abuses, including environmental beliefs that the “inferior” physical 


environment of America had corrupted children of Europeans born in the Americas.*” 


80 See Lafaye, Quetzalcéatl and Guadalupe; Brading, Los origenes; Anderson, Imagined Communities; 
Lomnitz, Deep Mexico; Van Young, The Other Rebellion; and Rodriguez, “We Are Now the True 
Spaniards.” 

**! Criollos being the descendants of Europeans born in the Spanish American colonies. During the colonial 
period (1521-1821), the Spanish established a caste system whereby those born in Spain of Christian 
parents, that is, peninsulares, controlled the highest positions of power and wealth in the empire. Below 
them, Spanish born in the Americas, or criollos, enjoyed privileged positions above Indians, Blacks, slaves, 
and people of mixed ancestry, but were generally deprived access to the highest positions of power in the 
empire. People of mixed ancestry were generally known as castas, and those perceived as having a smaller 
share of ancestors of color were treated as being closer to the Spanish ideal and enjoyed a higher status in 
the colonial caste system. For a discussion of the caste system during the colonial period, see Martinez, 
Genealogical Fictions. 

8°? For the criollo reaction to Spanish environmental determinism, see Jorge Cafiizares Esguerra, “New 
World, New Stars: Patriotic Astrology and the Invention of Indian and Creole Bodies in Colonial Spanish 
America, 1600-1650,” The American Historical Review 104, no. 1 (1999): 33-68. 
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Criollos reacted to these attacks by exalting the land of their birth, that is, New 
Spain, and developed an ideology whereby they were the rightful heirs of a glorious 
Aztec past and the conquistadors. Criollos celebrated the bravery and nobility of Spanish 
conquistadors and of Aztec warriors. At the same time, they rejected Spanish accounts 
that vilified the ancient civilizations of Mexico and embraced the concept that the 
conquistadors saved the Indians by giving them Christianity.°”° As Claudio Lomnitz 
argues, this was a criollo process of appropriation of an idealized Indian past, for criollos 
glorified the vanquished civilizations of the Indians while they claimed the right to rule 
New Spain and to reap the bounties of its land and labor.8™ 

In a book that redefines the origins of Mexican nationalism, Peter M. Villella 
argues criollos developed their patriotism early in the colonial period as they became 
intimately involved with the surviving Indian nobility of central Mexico. Villella 
elaborates, 


Modern Mexico derives many of its richest symbols of national heritage 
and identity from the Aztec legacy, even as it remains a predominantly 
Spanish-speaking, Christian society. This volume argues that the 
composite, neo-Aztec flavor of Mexican identity was, in part, a 
consequence of active efforts by indigenous elites after the Spanish 
conquest to grandfather ancestral rights into the colonial era. By 
emphasizing the antiquity of their claims before Spanish officials, native 
leaders extended the historical awareness of the colonial regime into the 
pre-Hispanic past, and therefore also the themes, emotional contours, and 
beginning points of what we understand as “Mexican history.” This 
emphasis on ancient roots, moreover, resonated with the patriotic longings 
of many creoles, descendants of Spanish born in Mexico. Alienated by 
Spanish scorn, creoles associated with indigenous elites and studied their 
histories, thereby reinventing themselves as Mexico’s new “native” 
leadership, and the heirs to its prestigious antiquity.*”° 


*°3 See Brading, Los origenes, 15-42. 
aM Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 40-46. 
BOS Villella, Indigenous Elites and Creole Identity, 1. 
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Some of the writings of early Spanish missionaries and bureaucrats such as Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas, Fray Bernardino de Sahagtn, Fray Toribio de Benavente 
“Motolinia,” and Alonso de Zurita, survived and inspired later scholars.®° In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, historians such as Juan de Torquemada, Carlos de 
Sigiienza y Géngora, Agustin de Vetancurt, Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci, and Francisco 
Javier Clavijero, read those early works and wrote narratives that portrayed the Aztecs as 
an advanced “nation” whose citizens celebrated liberty, poetry, and the arts, and rejected 
vulgar expressions of superstition.°”” 

Like criollos, mestizos and castas also expressed patriotic sentiments during the 
colonial period. The cases of Martin Cortés and Fernando de Alva Ixtlixéchitl illustrate 
contrasting but complementing proto-nationalist behaviors by mestizos in New Spain. In 
his sixteenth century chronicle, Noticias histéricas de la Nueva Espajia, Juan Suarez de 
Peralta narrated how, in 1566, Martin Cortés, a conspiracy seeking to wrest control of 
Mexico from the Spanish crown and put it in the hands of the encomenderos who 
controlled indigenous labor.*”® Later, in the early seventeenth century Fernando de Alva 
Cortés Ixtlixéchitl, a descendant of Texcoco royalty and of Hernan Cortés, wrote his 


extensive Obras histéricas. In this work, Ixtlixéchitl drew extensive analogies between 


the classical and early medieval history of the Old World and that of the valley of Mexico 


8° Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, Historia de las Indias, 5 vols. (Madrid: Imprenta de Miguel Ginesta, 1875- 
1876); Sahagtin, Historia general; Motolinia, Historia de los Indios; Alonso de Zurita, Breve y sumaria 
relacion. 
*°” Brading, Los origenes, 18-19. 
88 Juan Suarez de Peralta, Noticias histéricas de la Nueva Espafia (Madrid: Imprenta de Manuel G. 
Hernandez, 1878). For recent studies of Martin Cortés, see Luis Gonzalez Obregon, Semblanza de Martin 
Cortés (Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 2005); Shirley Cushing Flint, “Treason or Travesty: The 
Martin Cortés Conspiracy Reexamined,” The Sixteenth Century Journal 39, no. 1 (2008): 23-44; Ethelia 
Ruiz Medrano, “Fighting Destiny: Nahua Nobles and Friars in the Sixteenth-Century Revolt of the 
Encomenderos against the King,” in Negotiation within Domination, eds. Ruiz Medrano and Kellogg, 45- 
78. 

a2} 


from ancient times until the collapse of Tenochtitlan-Tlatelolco, emphasizing the role of 
Texcocans in the conquest of Tenochtitlan.*” 

During the colonial period, many Indians left the pueblos and blended with a 
floating population of castas, or people of mixed ancestry. These groups exhibited clear 
patriotic traits such as worship of a common patron saint, the Virgen de Guadalupe, and 


the notion of being heirs of an Aztec “nation.”*"° 


Likewise, early in colonial times 
escaped Black slaves formed communities modeled after the repuiblicas de indios.8'' At 
this juncture, Philip Howard’s, Black Labor, White Sugar, is especially relevant as it 
details the physical culture and the solidarity that often develops among sugar workers.*!” 
In colonial Puebla, Indians, blacks, and castas cut, hauled, and pressed cane together and, 
by the eighteenth century, expressed class-based parallel proto-nationalist tendencies 
which coalesced as they joined together in major rebellions against the Spanish elites.°!° 
The challenge of the popular classes ran through the struggle for independence and 
continued during the nineteenth century. Peasants and workers took pride in being 
participants in the struggles to build the Mexican nation and embraced the civic 
responsibilities and demanded the rights of citizens. 

Although the Spanish crown attempted to maintain Spaniards, Indians, and blacks 


divided by separating them into the the republica de espanoles (peninsulares and 


criollos), the republica de indios, and the republica de negros. These three groups, as 


8° Fernando de Alva Cortés Ixtlilxéchitl, Obras hist6ricas, 2 vols. (Mexico City: Oficina Tipogrdfica de la 
Secretaria de Fomento, 1891-1892). 

am Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 35-57. 

8!! Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 111-145. 

*!? Philip A. Howard, Black Labor, White Sugar: Caribbean Braceros and their Struggle for Power in the 
Cuban Sugar Industry (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 2015). 

BIS Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 46-47. 
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well as their descendants of mixed racial heritage (castas), participated in proto- 
nationalist rebellions during the late colonial period and as insurgent warriors during the 
wars for Mexican independence.*"4 
Criollos, Indians, blacks, and castas came together in the rebellions that started in 
the 1760s in regions such as Michoacan, Guanajuato, and San Luis Potosi, as 
demonstrated by Felipe Castro Gutiérrez and Carlos Rubén Ruiz Medrano.*'° Castro 
Gutiérrez identifies this movement as proto-nationalist. These were much more than 
locally isolated uprisings against local authorities, for in different locales rebels 
envisioned the expulsion of Spaniards and the rise either an independent nation ruled by 
an Indian king or the appearance of two different nations within the New Spain; and a 
nation for Blacks and mulattoes ruled by an king of African origin, and a nation for 
Indians and mestizos ruled by an Indian king. In History and Class Consciousness, Georg 
Lukacs explains the concept of class consciousness by defining it against class 
unconsciousness, Clarifying that the working class exists because there is a capitalist 
class, and is conscious when it acts collectively against the continuous onslaught of the 
capitalist class. Lukacs states, 
For a class to be ripe for hegemony means that its interests and 
consciousness enable it enable it to organize the whole of society in 
accordance with those interests. The crucial question in every class 
struggle is this: which class possesses this capacity and this consciousness 
at the decisive moment? This does not preclude the use of force. It does 


not mean that the class-interests destined to prevail and thus to uphold the 


‘4 For discussions of the repuiblica de espafioles and the repuiblica de indios, see Thomas Hillerkuss, “La 
republica en los pueblos de indios de la Nueva Galicia del siglo XVI,” Anuario Saber Novohispano, 1995, 
246-247; Angel Rosenblat, El espafiol de América (Caracas: Biblioteca Ayachucho, 2002), 99, 108-109; 
and J. Michael Francis, ed., Iberia and the Americas: Culture, Politics, and History, Vol. I (Santa Barbara: 
ABC CLIO, 2006), 886, 901-903. For the republica de negros, see Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen”. 

*! Castro Gutiérrez, Movimientos populares; Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley y nuevo rey; and Carlos Rubén 
Ruiz Medrano, La “maquina de muertes”’ de San Luis Potosi y Guanajuato: los levantamientos populares 
de 1766 y 1767 (San Luis Potosi: Editorial Ponciano Arriaga, 2006). 
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interests of society as a whole can be guaranteed an automatic victory. On 

the contrary, such a transfer of power can often only be brought about by 

the most ruthless use of force (as e.g. the primitive accumulation of 

capital). But it often turns out that the questions of class consciousness 

prove to be decisive in just those situations where force is unavoidable and 

where classes are locked in a life-and-death-struggle.*"® 

The vecinos of the pueblo of Izticar rose up in arms in 1780-1781. After 

conducting an investigation, the colonial authorities found a common pattern; the 
introduction of large-scale sugar production in the early eighteenth century accelerated 
Spanish usurpation of Indian land, further disrupting traditional land tenure systems and 
indigenous culture. This phenomenon was contemporary with similar processes 
throughout Latin America and the Caribbean — the Comunero Revolt of 1781, the 
Haitian Revolution, the Tupac Amaru Rebellion, etc. — which imagined a nation free of 
Europeans — or, at least, European domination — and preceded the larger and more 
widespread struggles for independence of the nineteenth century. Sugar haciendas 
engulfed the lands of the Izucar region starting in the late sixteenth century, eventually 
reducing much of the regional population to peonage. Like the Tupac Amaru Rebellion in 
the Andes, the Haitian Revolution, and the millenarian movement led by Antonio Pérez 
in the pueblos near Cuernavaca and Tepoztlan in 1761, participants in the Izucar rebellion 


envisioned the restoration of Indian — or, in the case of Haiti, African — glory, and the 


disappearance of Europeans from the New World.*'’ Only about twenty miles to the 


*'© Georg Lukacs, History and Class Consciousness: Studies in Marxist Dialectics (London: Merlin Press, 
1971), 52-53. 

817 The account of Antonio Pérez is best described in Gruzinski, Man-Gods in the Mexican Highlands, 165- 
167. See also Ouweneel, “El pasado seguia vivo en Antonio Pérez,” 79-96. The ideology behind the Tupac 
Amatu rebellion of the 1780s is clearly millenarian. For this interpretation, see Szeminski, “Why Kill the 
Spaniard?,” and Alberto Lopez Galindo, “In Search of an Inca,” both in Steve J. Stern, ed., Resistance, 
Rebellion, and Consciousness, 166-192, 193-212. Other important accounts of the Tupac Amaru rebellion 
are Lilian E. Fisher, The Last Inca Revolt, 1780-1783 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966); 
Alberto Flores Galindo, ed., Tupac Amaru I-1780: sociedad colonial y sublevaciones populares (Lima: 
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north, at Atlixco, the popular classes resisted American invaders in 1847, and in 1862 
they participated in the nationalist resistance against the French invasion. 

This dissertation revisits Peter Guardino’s Peasants, Politics, and the Formation 
of Mexico’s National State, in which he argues that Mexican popular nationalism first 
appeared during the struggle for independence during the period 1808-1821. Guardino 
points out that during the early nineteenth century peasants and workers forged alliances 


with sectors of the fragmented elites and that, by 1821, rebel leader Vicente Guerrero 


99818 


“stressed the need to extend citizenship rights to his mulatto followers.””'” The challenge 


of the popular classes, born from colonial-era experiences, ran through the struggle for 
independence and continued during the nineteenth century. Peasants and workers were 
becoming nationalistic when they claimed that they had participated in the struggle to 
build the Mexican nation and therefore embraced the inherent civic responsibilities while 
demanding the rights of national citizenship. 

Similarly, Florencia Mallon argues in Peasant and Nation that Mexican popular 
nationalism was based on resistance to the construction of a highly unequal society that 


was growing even more extreme due to Spanish domination.*”” According to Mallon, 


Retablo de Papel Ediciones, 1976); Steve J. Stern, “The Age of Andean Insurrection, 1742-1782: A 
Reappraisal,” in Stern, ed., Resistance; Oscar Cornblit, Power and Violence in the Colonial City: Oruro 
from the Mining Renaissance to the Rebellion of Tupac Amaru, 1740-1782 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995); and Ward Stavig, The World of Tupac Amaru: Conflict, Community, and Identity 
in Colonial Peru (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1999). The classic account of the Haitian 
Revolution is C.L.R. James, The Black Jacobins: Toussaint L’Ouverture and the San Domingo Revolution 
(London: Secker and Warburg, 1938). See also Martin Ros, Night of Fire: The Black Napoleon and the 
Battle for Haiti (New York: Sarpedon, 1994); and Laurent DuBois, Avengers of the New World: The Story 
of the Haitian Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2004). For millenarian interpretations of 
the Haitian Revolution, see Carolyn E. Fick, The Making of Haiti: The Saint Domingue Revolution from 
Below (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1990); and Leslie G. Desmangles, The Faces of the 
Gods: Vodou and Roman Catholicism in Haiti (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1992), 
33-34. 

*'8 Guardino, Peasants, Politics, and the Formation of Mexico’s National State, 80. 

ay Mallon, Peasant and Nation. 
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popular nationalism materialized during the struggles for independence, the ensuing 
power struggles between liberals and conservatives of the period following 
independence, and through the popular resistance to the American and French invaders 
during the middle of the nineteenth century. Popular nationalism was evident in the mid- 
nineteenth century, when workers and peasants took on the challenge of the national 
democratic liberal discourse. The popular classes pressured liberal elites by demanding 
the creation of a more egalitarian society, one in which they would be equal participants. 
In John Mason Hart’s definition, “Mexico was long a predominantly rural nation where 
local loyalty is imbued in the pueblo; loyalty and adherence to the pueblo is part of being 
Mexican.”*”” 

In that vein, in his study of the Jalisco pueblos of Tapalpa and Attaco, Knowing 
History in Mexico, Trevor Stack concluded that in Mexico being a good citizen implies 
learning the history of their pueblo first and of their nation next, but knowing both.**! For 
Tapalpenses and Attaquenses, knowing the history of their pueblo gives them cultura, it 
makes them educated persons. It also roots them in their pueblo by revealing the 
importance of belonging to the community that gave them birth. They also learn of 
national vindication through “the wars of independence, and the Mexican revolution, as 
well as of characters such as Pancho Villa, Emiliano Zapata, [and] Miguel Hidalgo.”*” 


The rebellions of Michoacan, Guanajuato, and San Luis Potosi in the 1760s, as 


well as the demands for a “nueva ley y nuevo rey,” reveal that the people of those parts of 


82° John Mason Hart, personal communication, March 21, 2016. 

*°! Trevor Stack, Knowing History in Mexico: An Ethnography of Citizenship (Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 2012). 

8”? Tbid. 
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Mexico shared a generalized “consciousness of belonging to a lasting political entity.”*”* 


As illustrated by Alicia Hernandez Chavez in Anenecuilco, members of the pueblo were 
conscious of the lasting political entity to which they belonged, about which they 
complained, to which they were subject, and which they intended to make sovereign in 
order to improve it. In the case of Anenecuilco, the pueblo’s commitment to sponsoring 
an elementary school for their children from the late eighteenth until the early twentieth 
century, as well as determination to teach their children the history of the pueblo, paved 
the way for the rise of the leaders of the Zapatista revolution of the 1910s.°”4 

It is my contention, then, that in many Mexican pueblos, like Tapalpa, Dolores 
Hidalgo, Anenecuilco, Izticar, and Atlixco, the people have a deep consciousness of the 
importance that their pueblo and their ancestors played in Mexican history. Dolorenses 
are proud that Padre Miguel Hidalgo came to their pueblo in the late eighteenth century 
and, according to tradition, taught them how to make ceramics, plant and tend to 
vineyards, and produce silk.*” Izucarenses are proud of their ancient ceramics industry, 
that their ancestors bravely supported Padre José Maria Morelos and Padre Mariano 
Matamoros, and that they widely participated in the struggle for Mexican 


826 


independence.” Likewise, Atliscenses are proud of their ancestral resistance against the 


8°3 Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley y nuevo rey, 134; Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 73; Ruiz Medrano, 
La “maquina de muertes.” 

84 Hernandez Chavez, Anenecuilco. 

*°° Cesar Fernando Aguayo Juarez, cronista oficial de Dolores Hidalgo, Cuna de la Independencia 
Nacional, Guanajuato, personal communication, January 6, 2016. 

826 Th 1970, Izicar historian and active member of the Centro de Estudio Histéricos de Puebla, A.C., Sefior 
Silvestre A. Fuentes B. wrote, “En Iztcar, [a] Morelos... el 16 de septiembre de 1811 se le presenté 
Matamoros con cuatro acompafiantes, refiriéndole muy pormenorizadamente todo lo que habia pasado: 
Morelos, con su natural penetracion, adivind desde luego que en aquella estatura diminuta y raquitica, 
aquella actitud humilde y aquella mirada timida que siempre dirigia al suelo, se ocultaba el alma de un 
héroe.” For this quote, see Silvestre A. Fuentes B., Izvicar de Matamoros: Datos historicos de la fundacién 
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American and French invasions, Popular nationalism is, then, profoundly linked to local 
nationalism and to people’s rootedness to their pueblo. Popular nationalism continues to 
deepen as a result of commitment to the community, and it is highly influenced by local 
leaders. Pueblo priests like Hidalgo, Morelos, and Matamoros, had a tremendous 
influence in the development of a local sense of nationalist pride among the members of 
the community. 

A particularly important work of synthesis is Gloria Grajales Ramos’ 
Nacionalismo incipiente en los historiadores coloniales.*”' Grajales’s forceful argument, 
which illuminates the evolution of nationalistic ideas among Indians, criollos, and 
mestizos in New Spain, is especially important for her discussion of Francisco Javier 
Clavijero. She convincingly discusses how Clavijero’s nationalist ideology was 
tremendously influential in the formation of Padre Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla’s nationalist 
consciousness, who in turn galvanized the nationalist sentiments existing in the early 
nineteenth century among large popular sectors in many parts of Mexico. 

Clavijero dedicated his life to recording a glorious Mesoamerican pre-Hispanic 
past. After his expulsion from Mexico in 1767, he published his multi-volume Historia 
Antigua de México.*** A man of the Enlightenment, Clavijero was particularly innovative 
and analytical, emphasizing the idea that the ancient Mexican past was fundamental for 


understanding its present and future.*”? Priests like Hidalgo and Morelos avidly read 


de la Ciudad de Izuicar de Matamoros, con datos biograficos de Don Mariano Antonio Matamoros y Orive 
(Puebla: Centro de Estudios Histdéricos, 1970), 33-34. 

*°7 Grajales Ramos, Nacionalismo incipiente. 

*°8 Francisco Javier Clavijero, Historia antigua de México, 4 vols. (Mexico City: Editorial Porrta, 2002). 
*°° Grajales Ramos, Nacionalismo incipiente, 97. 
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Clavijero’s works and shared that knowledge with the people of the pueblos.**° In 
Maestro y discipulo, José Herrera Pefia documents Clavijero’s influence on Hidalgo and 
the mentor-disciple relationship of Miguel Hidalgo and José Maria Morelos y Pavon.**! 

In The Time of Liberty, Peter Guardino demonstrates how pueblo priests often 
aided leaders of the republicas de indios in their litigation against Spanish land 
usurpation and labor abuses.**? Similarly, William Taylor reveals in Magistrates of the 
Sacred that pueblo consciousness was not limited to the local. According to Taylor, allies 
such as pueblo priests shared their knowledge of world events and of world history with 
the pueblos. Consequently, by the late eighteenth century, the people of the pueblos in 
areas such as Guanajuato and Izticar were aware that they were part of a larger political 
entity, New Spain. They also claimed to be the heirs of a glorious Aztec nation and, like 
they did throughout the colonial period, they were aware that they were subjects to the 
king of Spain.** 

According to Benedict Anderson, official nationalism and popular nationalism are 
interrelated and they constantly influence each other.*** At the popular level, pueblo 
inhabitants shared official ideas about the importance that leaders such as Hidalgo, 
Morelos, and Matamoros envisioned for the formation of the Mexican nation. However, 
the inhabitants of the pueblos also challenged the legitimacy of an often oppressive 


national government. They did that by rejecting the hegemonic discourse which held that 


8° José Herrera Pefia details the mentor-student relationship that Clavijero had with Hidalgo first, and 
Hidalgo with Morelos later, in his illuminating monograph, Maestro y discipulo. 

85! José Herrera Pefia, Maestro y discipulo (Morelia: Universidad Michoacana de San Nicolds de Hidalgo, 
1995). 

8°? Guardino, The Time of Liberty. 

*3 Taylor, Magistrates of the Sacred. 

834 See Anderson, Imagined Communities, 83-111. 
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the legacy of popular heroes gave legitimacy to the state. As demonstrated by Richard 
Warren in Vagrants and Citizens, the masses used these same official ceremonies of their 
cultural ties and shared religious consciousness with the elites to their own advantage at 
the time of independence.**” The emphasis that independence leaders such Hidalgo, 
Morelos, and Matamoros placed on the rights of the indigenous peoples and the pueblos 
further underscores this point. In contrast, anti-insurgent clerics manifested another sense 
of legitimacy by defending the hegemony of the elites and the central government during 
the Bourbon era and the first half of the nineteenth century.*°° 

According to Brading’s Los origenes del nacionalismo mexicano, during the 
sixteenth century, criollos developed a historical notion of a glorious Aztec nation and 
saw themselves as its rightful heirs. Repudiating the cruelties of the Spanish conquest and 
resenting domination by peninsulares, these criollos created a historical memory as the 
heirs of the tradition of Bartolomé de las Casas, who denounced the atrocities of Spanish 
exploitation and destruction of the Indians. The criollos argued that they had the right and 
responsibility to resurrect the glorious Aztec past and of demanding their equality with 
peninsulares. 

In Monarchia Indiana, Fray Juan de Torquemada depicted the Aztecs as a noble 
civilization that only needed the added virtue of Christianity to be on an equal footing to 


European cultures. **” Although he was born in Spain, Torquemada came to New Spain 


88° Richard A. Warren, Vagrants and Citizens: Politics and Masses in Mexico City from Colony to Republic 
(Wilmington: Scholarly Resources, 2001). 

8° See, for example, the pamphlet written by a presumed anonymous priest and professor entitled El anti- 
Hidalgo: Cartas de un doctor mexicano al Br. D. Miguel Hidalgo Costilla, ex-cura de Dolores, ex- 
sacerdote de Cristo, ex-cristiano, ex-americano, ex-hombre y generalisimo capataz de salteadores y 
asesinos, con superior permiso (Mexico City: Oficina de Don Mariano de Ziifiga y Ontiveros, 1810). 

887 Torquemada, Primera arte de los veinte i vn libros. 
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during his early childhood, spent most of his life in the New World, and identified with 
criollos. Torquemada’s vision of a vanquished Aztec civilization that accomplished 
advances in philosophy, technology, and science equal and parallel to those of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans was influential. In the late seventeenth century, criollo historian 
Augustin de Vetancurt applied Torquemada’s model to his own Teatro Mexicano. In the 
eighteenth century, Torquemada likewise served as a model to the work of criollo Jesuit 
historian Francisco Javier Clavijero’s Historia Antigua de México, as well as to the 
Italian Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci’s Jdea de una nueva historia general de la América 
septentrional.*** 

Boturini’s efforts to preserve, reproduce, and collect Mexican codices produced 
during the early colonial period is especially important. Commissioned by the Spanish 
crown to acquire a vast collection of Indian codices in New Spain, Boturini found himself 
arrested by the authorities of New Spain in 1743.8 The authorities of Mexico City 
compelled Boturini to return to Spain, but not before confiscating his collection.*° 


Today, many of those documents are housed in European institutions.**’ 


“8 Augustin de Vetancurt, Teatro Mexicano: descripcion breve de los sucesos ejemplares, hist6ricos y 
religiosos del Nuevo Mundo de las Indias (Mexico City: Editorial Porrtia, 1971); Clavijero, Historia 
antigua de México; Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci’s Idea de una nueva historia general de la América 
Septentrional (Mexico City: Editorial Porrtia, 1974). 

88° For a comprehensive biography of Boturini, see Giorgio Antei, El caballero andante: vida, obra y 
desventuras de Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci, 1698-1755 (Mexico City: Museo de la Basilica de Guadalupe, 
2007). See also Michael W. Swanton, “El texto popolaca de la Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca,” Relaciones 
22, no. 86 (Primavera 2001): 116. 

* For a detailed description of Boturini’s collection, see Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci, Catdlogo del museo 
hist6rico indiano del cavallero Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci, Sefior de la Torre y de Hono: quien llego a la 
Nueva Espana por Febrero del ano 1736... (Farmington Hills, MI: Sabin Americana, 2012). 

“4! José Maria Luis Mora acquired a significant number of manuscripts collected by Boturini. Susan 
Schroeder documents how, in 1827, José Maria Luis Mora “traded three bound volumes of priceless 
manuscripts (two in Spanish and authored by Alva Ixtlilxéchitl and one in nahuatl by Chimalpahin) for 
Bibles to James Thomsen, the British and Foreign Bible Society agent in Mexico.” For this quotation, see 
Susan Schroeder, “Chimalpahin, don Carlos Maria Bustamante, and The Conquest of Mexico as Cause for 
Mexican Nationalism,” Estudios de Cultura Nahuatl 39 (2008), 297. In 1840, Joseph Marius Alexis Aubin 
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Religious icons often contribute to the evolution of national identities.*” I 


n 
colonial and nineteenth century Mexico, worship of the Virgen de Guadalupe in colonial 
Mexico contributed to the development of parallel proto-national Indian, criollo, and 
casta proto-nationalist identities. As Claudio Lomnitz argued in Deep Mexico, Silent 
Mexico, the first major expression of nationalism was that of the Spanish Reconquista, 
and the most important element that unified Spanish first against Moors and later against 
Jews was their Catholic religion.** Devotion to the Virgen de Guadalupe likewise gave 
many criollos, Indians, and castas a common religious identity. According to Eric 
Hobsbawm, holy icons 

are a crucial component of it [proto-nationalism], as they are of modern 

nationalism. They represent the symbols and rituals or common collective 

practices which alone give a palpable reality to [an] otherwise imaginary 

community... They may be named images identified with territories 

sufficiently large to constitute a nation as the Virgin of Guadalupe in 

Mexico." 

Scholars such as Hobsbawm, Brading, Lomnitz, and Lafaye argue that in colonial 

times the Virgen de Guadalupe was, first and foremost, a symbol of criollo patriotism and 
proto-nationalism.**” Nevertheless, in Mexican Phoenix, Brading also reports examples of 


Indian devotion to Guadalupe in the mid-seventeenth century.*“° In colonial Mexico, the 


Virgin of Guadalupe and the Nahua deity Tonantzin fused into one, and Indians 


purchased a vast number of codices in Mexico City, including many of the manuscripts once collected by 
Boturini. In order to smuggle them into France, he unstitched the volumes and mixed up the manuscripts. 
Eventually, the Biblioteque National of France purchased the majority of those documents, where they 
remain. See Miguel Leon-Portilla and Earl Shorris, eds., In the Language of Kings: An Anthology of 
Mesoamerican Literature —Pre-Columbian to the Present (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 2001), 
677; Swanton, “El texto popolaca,” 118. 

a Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 57, 60. 

a Lomnitz, Deep Mexico, 13-16. 

ao Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 71-72. 

at Brading, Mexican Phoenix; Brading, Los origenes; Lomnitz, Deep Mexico; Lafaye, Quetzalcéatl and 
Guadalupe. 

a Brading, Mexican Phoenix, 110. 
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847 
2: 


continued to celebrate her festivities on mount Tepeyac every December | Moreover, 


as Luis Reyes Garcia points out, the Virgen de Guadalupe was also a frequent feature in 
Indian manuscripts during the colonial period.*** 

This dissertation argues that, even though the Virgen de Guadalupe was perhaps 
the most important icon of criollo patriotism, worship to her was also a major 
characteristic of Indian proto-nationalism during the colonial period, as well as a unifier 
for the members of different castas that joined the wars of independence in the early 
nineteenth century. For example in 1574, Viceroy Martin Enriquez de Almanza 
commissioned the Indian Juan Bautista to collect tribute from the vagabond Indians of 
Mexico City. In the following years, Bautista and others produced the Nahua manuscript 
known today as Anales de Juan Bautista. In this manuscript, the authors suggest that 
Indian devotion to Guadalupe in New Spain was widespread by the mid-sixteenth 
century: “En el afio de 1555 entonces monextitzino [fue mostrada] Santa Maria de 
Guadalupe, alla en Tepeyac.”*”” Devotion to Guadalupe helped unify members of 


different ethnic groups that fought together for Mexican independence. In 1810, Miguel 


“7 Tid, 1, 12, 43, 68, 93, 130, 191, 193. 

*8 See, for example, Luis Reyes Garcia, ed., ;Cémo te confundes? ;Acaso no sémos conquistados?: 
Anales de Juan Bautista (Mexico City: Centro de Investigaciones y Estudios Superiores de Antropologia 
Social, 2001), 53-55; Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, Annales de Don Domingo Francisco de San Anton 
Mujnon Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin. Sixiéme et septiéme relations, 1258-1612, trans. and ed. Rémi 
Siméon (Paris: Maisonneuve et Ch. LeClerc, Editeurs, 1889), 252; Josefina Garcia Quintanilla, trans., ed., 
Séptima relacion de las Différentes histoires originales de Don Domingo Francisco de San Ant6n Munn 
Chimalpahin Cuauhtlehuanitzin (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México, Instituto de 
Investigaciones Histéricas, 2003), 268-269. 

ee Reyes Garcia, Anales de Juan Bautista, 13, 19, 53-55. The quotation above, found on p. 53, is Reyes 
Garcia’s translation of the Nahuatl “Yn ipan xihuitl mill e quinientos 55 afios yquac monextitzinco in 
Sancta Maria de Quatalupe ym ompa Tepeyacac” into the Spanish. On p. 55, Reyes Garcia clarifies, “La 
frase monextitzinco ... esta en su forma pretérita, los afijos mo- y -tia se aplican a los verbos para ponerlos 
en su forma reverencial y en este caso se refuerza con el sufijo —tzino; el sentido no cambia, solo se expresa 
afecto 0 aprecio o respeto de lo que se habla. Asi que monextitzino mas bien significa ‘fue mostrada’ con el 
sentido de ‘se hizo del conocimiento publico’... El registro de 1555... se refiere a un hecho real: la 
extension del guadalupanismo a partir de esa fecha.” 
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Hidalgo y Costilla adopted Guadalupe’s banner as his insurgent flag.*”° 


Two years, later, 
on December 12, 1812, José Maria Morelos y Pavon gave a sermon at Izticar 
commemorating the anniversary of Guadalupe’s apparition. That sermon moved 
thousands of Izucarenses of diverse ethnicities to join Morelos’s insurgency.*”! 

Criollos like Clavijero in the late eighteenth century and Carlos Maria de 
Bustamante in the early nineteenth century committed their lives and fortunes to preserve 
and promote Mexico’s pre-Columbian heritage. Bustamante’s efforts included rescuing 
Mexico’s indigenous past by acquiring and publishing a wide collection of codices and 
rare books. It was Bustamante who first popularized the work of Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagtn and of early seventeenth century Chalcan historian, Domingo de San Antén 
Mufion Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin. In the early nineteenth century, Bustamante 
opposed Lucas Alaman’s conservative account of Mexican history, highlighting 
nationalist thought with his own Cuadro Histérico de la Revolucion de Independencia de 
México.*** 

Another major contribution of Bustamante to Mexican nationalism was his 
defense of Hidalgo and Morelos as the fathers of the Mexican nation and the architects of 
Mexican independence starting in the early 1820s. In contrast, Iturbide, upon his victory 
over the colonial authorities and his success in securing Mexican independence, 
promoted himself as the most important hero of Mexican independence. Lucas Alaman 


backed Iturbide and also promoted an account of Mexican independence. Alaman’s 


books demonized Hidalgo and the early insurgents in part because of their Indian support. 


*°° Hugh M. Hamill, Jr., The Hidalgo Revolt: Prelude to Mexican Independence (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1966), 114, 133-134. 

*! Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I: 402. 

**? Bustamante, Cuadro histérico; Brading, Los origenes; Schroeder, “Chimalpahin.” 
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Bustamante debated Alaman for a good part of the 1820s, 1830s, and 1840s. 
Bustamante’s efforts bore fruit. At the popular level, during this time, the notion that 
Miguel Hidalgo was the father of Mexico and of Mexico’s indigenous population grew. 
Conversely, during the nineteenth century the memory of Iturbide as a founder of Mexico 
diminished and became subordinate to that of Hidalgo.*™* 

Historians Eric van Young and Jaime Rodriguez argue that, during the wars for 
Mexican independence, criollos had a clear nationalist consciousness and intended to 
develop a new nation. In his study of popular insurgency during in the struggle for 
Mexican independence, Van Young asserts that, unlike criollos who had an articulate 
vision for the role of an independent Mexico in world affairs, central Mexican Indians 
identified first and foremost with their local communities. Van Young describes the 
ideology of Indians as campanilismo, or “the tendency of villagers to see the social and 
political horizon as extending metaphorically only as far as the view from their church 
bell tower.” 

According to Van Young, the involvement of Indians in the struggle of 
independence was motivated primarily by their desire to defend their pueblo, and they 
had little interest in being part of an independent nation. Van Young illustrates this point 
by highlighting that the majority of Indians captured during the wars of independence did 
not venture further than one day’s walk from their native villages. However, the writings 


of Carlos Maria de Bustamante, himself a close advisor to Morelos, demonstrate the 


opposite. It was in and around Iztcar that Mariano Matamoros, one of José Maria 


*°3 Moisés Gonzdlez Navarro, El pensamiento politico de Lucas Alamdn (Mexico City: El Colegio de 
México, 1952), 26, 111-112, 154-160; Luis A. Patifio Palafox, “Lucas Alaman: La conquista de México y 
el origen de una nueva nacion,” Theoria, no. 23 (June 2011): 111-130. 

*4 Van Young, The Other Rebellion, 483. 
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Morelos’s most brilliant generals, recruited thousands of Indians who then accompanied 
him in his military campaigns to Oaxaca and Chiapas. The people of the Izticar region 
also faithfully paid more than their share of financial contributions to Morelos’s 
revolution.®”° 

Many of the sources mentioned above argue that descendants of Africans 
composed a large part of the population in these provinces. Counted together as morenos 
and pardos, they outnumbered Spaniards (peninsulares and criollos combined), mestizos 
(offspring of Spaniards and Indians), or castizos (offspring of Spaniards and mestizos). 
Early in colonial Mexican history, large numbers of black slaves escaped from their 
masters and formed maroon communities. The maroon societies of the Gulf of Mexico 
(Veracruz) and the Pacific Costa Chica (Guerrero and Oaxaca) are legendary, but fugitive 
slaves also founded communities all over Mexico, especially in places where blacks lived 


‘ 5 856 
in large numbers such as southern Puebla and Michoacan. 


Eventually, many of these 

communities became military auxiliaries of the Spanish crown. They organized into 

pueblos, adopted a system of local government similar to the republicas de indios, and 

demanded recognition of their autonomy from the Spanish crown. As such, they sunk 

roots based on wider local loyalties identified with their fatherland and therefore, were 
ge A ‘ - , 857 

patriotic and proto-nationalist. 


According to Mark Saad Saka’s For God and Revolution, the memory of the 


popular struggle for Mexican independence remained strong during the resistance against 


oe Bustamante, Cuadro Historico, 1:352. 
*°° See chapter three in this dissertation. 
87 Landers, “Cimarrén and Citizen,” 83-111. 
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the U.S. invasion of 1846-1848.°°° In Wars within War, Irving Levinson argues that 
peasants revolted continuously during the early nineteenth century, both against the 
national government and against large landowners who encroached upon their 
communities. These conflicts increased throughout the country, including Puebla, during 
the U.S. war against Mexico in 1846-1848.*°? In an effort to maintain the status quo, 
large sections of the Mexican upper classes sought the protection of the Americans even 
at the cost of their nation’s sovereignty. In Making the Americas, Thomas F. O’Brien 
explains these ideological attitudes, common among third world oligarchies: 
Although the elites of larger Latin American countries might be troubled 
by American occupations of Caribbean nations, they shared the 
Americans’ disparaging attitudes toward the mixed-race populations of the 
region, and the American agenda of Progressive-era reforms closely 
approximated their own positivist strategies to modernize their 
societies.* 

In 1883, Mexican historian José Maria Roa Barcena published his 
autobiographical account of the U.S. invasion of Mexico, Recuerdos de la invasion norte- 
americana.**' Roa Barcena recorded how, while the people of the Izicar, Atlixco, and 
other Puebla locales rose up against the American invaders in 1847, many Mexican 
merchants as far as Mexico City rushed to support the Americans at Puebla and supplied 
them with everything they needed in return for profits.*° 


As illustrated by Florencia Mallon in Peasant and Nation, the campesinos of the 


Puebla region participated widely in the patriotic liberal ranks of the 1850s and in the 


ae Saka, For God and Revolution. 

ee Levinson, Wars within War, xv, 49-50. 

% Thomas F. O’Brien, Making the Americas: The United States and Latin America from the Age of 
Revolutions to the Era of Globalization (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2007), 5-6. 
861 Roa Barcena, Recuerdos. 

‘© Tbid, 276. 
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following resistance against the French invaders in the 1860s. Early in 1862, the 
commander of the French invading forces, Charles Fernando de Lavriye, Count of 
Laurencez, agreed with conservative general Leonardo Marquez on a two-pronged attack 
on the city of Puebla. The French-conservative plan was to outflank the liberal forces 
defending Puebla and to block a potential liberal retreat to Mexico City. Liberal General 
Ignacio Zaragoza kept the bulk of his troops at Puebla, but dispatched two brigades and a 
battery reinforced by irregular troops towards Atlixco and Izucar, to intercept the 
conservative-monarchist cavalry.°° In May 4, 1862, the liberals beat the conservative 
cavalry south of Atlixco, and the conservative collaborators disbanded and fled south and 
west. Leading officers of the remaining French-conservative army attacked Puebla from 
the east, but the liberals beat them again. This loss eventually forced French emperor 
Louis Napoleon to commit 30,000 more troops to the occupation of Mexico. His move 
bankrupted the treasury, debilitated the army, and left France vulnerable to defeat by the 


German armies in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871. 


86 Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza, “Telegrama No. 2: Puebla, Mayo 3 de 1862,” in Echenique, ed., Batalla del 5 de 
Mayo, 7; Pedro Angel Palou, 5 de Mayo 1862: edicién bilingiie (Puebla: Gobierno del Estado de Puebla, 
2000), 34. 
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